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The  first  of  the  following  series  of  Comedies  was  written 
shortly  after  the  conclusion  of  the  late  war  with  England, 
while  the  feelings  it  produced  were  still  fresh  in  the  public 
mind;  and  the  author  has  been  induced  to  publish  it  now, 
after  keeping  it  so  long,  by  considerations  with  which  he  will 
not  trouble  the  reader  at  present.  The  others  are  the  earliest 
productions  of  a  young  man  scarcely  one-and-twenty;  and 
the  whole  is  now  published  as  an  experiment,  how  far  the 
public  taste  may  incline  to  relish  this  species  of  literature, 
and  in  what  degree  the  authors  are  qualified  to  make  the 
appeal  with  any  degree  of  success.  Hitherto  the  people  of 
the  United  States  have  been  almost  entirely  dependent  on 
foreign  writers  for  this,  one  of  the  most  influential  of  all  the 
censors  of  public  manners,  morals  and  tastes,  and  it  seems 
obvious  that  the  productions  of  foreigners,  adapted  to  actions 
in  a  state  of  society  so  widely  different  from  that  of  our 
country,  can  have  little  application  to  us,  either  as  repub- 
licans or  patriots.  Like  every  other  people,  we  require  a 
drama  of  our  own,  based  on  our  own  manners,  habits,  cha- 
racter and  political  institutions;  and  such  a  drama,  it  seems 
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to  US,  if  sustained  "with  sufficient  spirit  by  American  writers, 
would  take  root  and  flourish  in  the  United  States.  The 
foundation  must  be  laid,  however  weak  and  unfinished,  and 
a  hope,  not  indeed  very  sanguine,  is  entertained  that  this 
experiment  may  at  least  be  sufficiently  successful  to  stimulate 
others  better  qualified  to  excel  in  this  rather  neglected  species 
of  literature. 

Htde  Pabk, 
New  York,  1846. 
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THE 

BUCK  TAILS; 

OR, 

AMERICANS  IN  ENGLAND. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.— A  PARLOR. 

Mrs,  Carlton  and  Jane  at  their  needles. 

JANE. 

Heigh  ho !  sister. 

MRS.  CARLTON. 

Well,  Jane,  translate  that  sigh  into  English.  Is  it  for  a  husband, 
or  what  ? 

JANE. 

In  plain  English,  then,  I  am  tired  of  England,  and  Bath  in  par- 
ticular, which  is  like  a  belle  who  has  seen  her  best  days,  and  given 
place  to  other  rivals  in  the  beau  monde.  It  is  little  better  than 
an  Invalid  Hospital  now.     I'm  right  down  home-sick. 

MRS.   CARLTON. 

So  then,  Jane,  you  would  leave  me  alone  in  a  land  of  strangers, 
where,  of  all  others,  strangers,  without  rank  or  wealth  to  throw 
away,  are  least  at  home — would  you,  Jane  ? 

JANE. 

No,  dearest  sister. — You  were  a  mother  to  me  when  I  had  no 
other ;  my  guide  when  I  most  wanted  one — and  [kissing  her)  I 
will  never  leave  thee  or  forsake  thee. 

MRS.  CARLTON. 

Not  even  for  a  husband,  Jane  ?   But  what  have  you  to  complain 
of  here  ?   We  live  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in  the  world, 
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in  spite  of  all  you  may  say  to  the  contrary ;  we  have  health  and 
competency — I  have  an  affectionate  husband  and  you  a  host  of 
admirers,  of  such  infinite  variety  of  character,  that  you  may  pass 
your  whole  life  in  the  charming  perplexity  of  not  knowing  which 
to  choose. 

JANE. 

Yes,  a  delightful  variety,  indeed  !  The  tower  does  not  contain 
a  rarer  collection  of  animals,  and  the  best  of  it  is,  they  are  so  dis- 
interested !  I  dare  say  not  one  of  them  has  an  eye  to  the  hundred 
thousand  pounds  my  prudent  uncle  left  me  in  the  funds  here, 
because,  poor  man,  he  couldn't  trust  his  own  country  !  Tell  me 
now,  sister,  on  your  conscience,  is  there  one  among  them  that  will 
pass  muster  in  any  court  of  Cupid  in  all  Christendom  ? 

MRS.   CARLTON. 

The  admiral — for  instance. 

JANE. 

He  !  why  he's  so  asthmatic  that  he  wants  breath  to  tell  his  ex- 
ploits, which  is  a  sore  pity,  since  everybody  else  has  forgot  them. 
Then  his  limbs  are  scatter'd  over  the  four  seas,  and  the  worst  of 
it  is,  that  nobody  knows  in  what  battles  he  lost  them.  Then  he 
is  continually  boasting  of  the  flag  of  England,  flying  triumphantly 
in  every  sea,  which  might  have  done  well  enough  before  the  time 
of  Perry  and  Decatur.  No — no,  sister,  if  I  ever  marry  a  sailor, 
it  shall  be  one  of  our  own  sprightly  young  heroes,  that  have  risen 
by  their  own  merit  instead  of  the  merits  of  those  below  them. 
Then  he's  so  old — 

MRS.  CARLTON. 

Well,  Jane,  your  tongue  runs  finely !  What  say  you  to  the  gal- 
lant Major  ? 

JANE. 

What !  the  valiant  Cid  of  the  peninsula  ? — he  that  drinks 
nothing  but  gunpowder  tea  for  breakfast — who  has  bled  whole 
kingdoms — whose  conquests  would  make  a  geography  larger  than 
Pinkerton's !  He  was  made  a  knight-companion  of  Bath,  in  the 
last  batch,  but  he  shall  never  be  my  night  companion,  I  promise 
you. 

MRS.  CARLTON. 

No !  Well,  then,  what  think  you  of  the  little  banker,  Thread- 
needle? 
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JANE. 

Lord,  sister !  he  should  have  been  a  tailor  by  his  name ;  and,  to 
say  the  truth,  I  think  by  his  nature  too. 

MRS.  CARLTON. 

How  so  ? 

JANE. 

Why  he  worships  the  goose,  and,  according'to  his  own  account, 
has  invented  more  fashions  than  a  score  of  tailors.  Then  he's 
such  a  simpleton, — I  don't  believe  he  has  wit  enough  to  make  a 
marriage  lawful. 

MRS.  CARLTON. 

At  this  rate  you'll  never  get  a  husband.  What  have  you  to 
say  to  the  antiquary,  and  the  member  of  ever  so  many  societies? 

JANE. 

What!  Mr.  Obsolete  and  Sir  Christopher?  Eh!  [shivers.) 
Why  sister,  would  you  have  me  become  an  unsuccessful  rival  to 
a  dry  parchment  manuscript,  a  rare  copy  in  black  letter,  or  an 
old  Saxon  inscription?  One  of  them,  I  am  positively  assured, 
broke  the  heart  of  his  wife,  because  the  poor  woman  cut  up  a 
sheet  of  old  parchment,  with  some  fragments  of  unknown  letters 
upon  it,  to  cover  her  pots  of  sweetmeats. 

MRS.  CARLTON. 

O,  that's  one  of  Carlton's  jokes. 

JANE. 

Upon  my  honor,  I  believe  every  word  of  it.  It  was  no  longer 
ago  than  yesterday  that  Mr.  Obsolete,  after  looking  me  in  the  face 
a  whole  quarter  of  an  hour  with  such  intensity  that  I  actually 
thought  he  was  admiring  my  beauty,  and  gave  him  one  of  my 
best  smiles, — would  you  believe  it, — he  assured  me  the  dimple 
in  my  cheek  was  exactly  the  shape  of  the  old  Saxon  letter  C ! 
That  ever  I  should  live  to  be  coupled  with  an  old  Saxon  parch- 
ment !  Why  he'd  barter  me  away  before  the  honeymoon  for 
a  rare  book  of  old  ballads,  and  be  in  ecstasies  with  his  bargain. 

MRS.  CARLTON. 

Jane !  Jane !  If  you  go  on  at  this  rate,  I  shall  set  you  down 
for  an  old  maid.  Why,  Mr.  Obsolete  is  consulted  by  the  con- 
noisseurs for  his  knowledge  of  all  sorts  of  old  things. 
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JANE. 

Say  no  more,  dear  sister.  That's  a  sure  sign  he'd  care  little 
for  young  things.  He'll  hate  me  for  not  having  been  born  in 
the  time  of  King  Bladud.  My  youth  will  be  a  perpetual  reproach 
to  one  who  is  such  an  admirer  of  old  things  ;  he  shuts  his  doors 
against  new  brooms  in  defiance  of  the  proverb. 

MRS.  CARLTON. 

But  you  know  every  year  would  obviate  his  objection  to  your 
youth ;  and  then  how  delightful  to  have  a  husband  that  would  love 
you  the  better,  the  older  you  grew. 

JANE. 

True,  sister.  But  I  shouldn't  like  to  wait  till  I  grow  old  to  be 
loved  by  my  husband.  Besides,  I  should  never  grow  old  enough 
to  rival  Signior  Belzoni's  Mummy.  I  am  told  he  goes  to  London 
once  a  month  to  ogle  it,  and  has  been  detected  making  downright 
love. 

MRS.   CARLTON. 

Well,  even  this  is  better  than  some  husbands,  who  don't  confine 
themselves  to  making  love  to  mummies,  I  promise  you.  You'd 
better  consider. 

JANE. 

Dear  sister,  say  no  more.  I  should  stand  no  chance  against 
the  mummy,  or  even  the  dead  mermaid,  lately  brought  from  the 
Indies.  Why,  he  don't  value  a  newspaper  till  it's  a  century 
old,  and  hates  everything  not  rusted  with  age  to  such  a  degree, 
that  he'll  never  forgive  me  for  being  young,  and  born  in  a  new 
world. 

MRS.  CARLTON. 

I  believe  we've  got  through  the  list,  with  the  exception  of  my 
Lord.     Is  not  he  a  distinguished  person  ? 

JANE. 

What !  the  hereditary  legislator,  who,  according  to  the  law  of 
England,  inherits  wisdom  as  a  fox  does  instinct?  Distinguished! 
Notorious,  you  mean,  sister.  With  talents  to  be  respectable,  he  is 
a  nuisance  in  that  society  whose  laws  he  violates,  and  whose  rules 
he  thinks  himself  privileged  to  despise.  I  am  sure,  rather  than 
be  overlooked,  he  would  play  the  merry- Andrew  at  a  fair,  or  run 
away  to  Gretna  Green,  with  an  old  apple-woman,  to  be  talked  of 
one  day. 
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MRS.  CARLTON. 

Now,  Jane,  you  are  coming  out  with  what  Carlton  calls  your 
Bucktail  notions.  I  wish  he  were  back  from  London  to  keep  you 
in  order. 

JANE. 

I  don't  care — I've  no  patience  with  these  degenerate  men,  who 
abuse  the  advantages  which  birth  and  fortune  throw  in  their 
way.  His  lordship  has  attempted  to  rival  every  boxer,  stage 
coachman,  and  pedestrian  of  note,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and 
failing  in  this  noble  species  of  ambition,  is  now  indebted  to  his 
follies  and  absurdities  for  the  notice  of  mankind.  But  let  us 
leave  this  subject.  I  shall  never  marry  out  of  my  own  dear 
country. 

MRS.   CARLTON. 

You  are  right,  Jane.  Women,  and  especially  American  women 
should  never  marry  to  go  abroad,  or  go  abroad  to  be  married. 
In  this  country  the  distinctions  in  society  rest  upon  other  founda- 
tions than  those  of  mere  education,  morals  or  manners.  Rank 
and  title  everywhere  take  precedence,  and  condemn  strangers 
without  either,  to  the  society  of  vulgar  riches,  thriving  haber- 
dashers, yellow  admirals,  card-playing  dowagers  and  tattling 
spinsters,  who  think  they  honor  us  by  winning  our  money  and 
taking  away  our  reputations.  Take  my  word  for  it  Jane ;  though 
chance,  or  caprice,  or  novelty,  may  give  a  momentary  e'c/a^  to  one 
of  our  strolling  countrywomen,  they  will  only  find  solid  respecta- 
bility and  lasting  happiness  among  the  friends  of  their  youth  in  the 
land  of  their  birth.  But  come,  let  us  get  our  bonnets  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  fine  English  day — for  I  see  the  sun  almost  shines. 

{Exeunt.) 


SCENE  II.— THE  ANTiaUARY'S  ROOM. 
Obsolete  and  Rust. 

RUST. 

Have  you  heard  the  news,  sir  ? 

OBSOLETE. 

News  ?     How  often  have  I  commanded  you  never  to  use  that 
detestable  word  in  my  presence.     What  care  I  for  news,  marry? 
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Knowest  thou  not,  most  precious  Rust  of  Antiquity,  that  I  feel 
no  interest  whatever  in  what  has  taken  place  since  the  deluge, 
and  that  unless  I  were  assured  of  hving  some  six  thousand 
years  hence,  the  events  of  the  present  time  would  be  utterly  in- 
different? 

RUST. 

But,  sir — 

OBSOLETE. 

Most  venerable  Rust,  shut  thy  juvenile  mouth,  unless,  like  ano- 
ther Herculaneum,  thou  couldst  yield  up  therefrom  some  pre- 
cious obhterated  manuscript,  or  invaluable  fragment  of  stone  jug, 
out  of  which  an  unknown  person  drank  some  two  thousand  years 
ago. 

RUST. 

But,  sir — the  mummy  is  expected  to-morrow — and  the  two  Mr. 
Tudors  from  the  new  world  have  arrived.  They  left  this  letter 
while  you  were  out. 

OBSOLETE. 

The  expected  arrival  of  the  mummy,  most  venerable  Rust, 
makes  some  amends  for  the  actual  arrival  of  the  youths  from 
America.  Young  men — new  world — bad,  both  bad.  I  hate 
young  men,  and  above  all,  I  hate  new  worlds.  Why,  I'm  told 
there  is  nothing  to  be  found  there  to  puzzle  a  learned  inquirer, 
or  confound  the  ingenuity  of  antiquaries. — Everything  is  new  and 
detestable  ;  and  the  very  rocks  they  say  were  made  but  yester- 
day. But  where  is  Miss  Obsolete  ?  She's  certainly  neither  very 
young  nor  very  new,  for  by  Cox-body  she  carries  her  nativity 
beyond  all  record,  and  the  time  of  her  birlh  is  as  great  a  mystery 
as  the  building  of  the  Pyramids.  Then  as  for  novelty,  she  has 
read  me  the  same  lecture  every  day  for  the  last  thirty  years. 

RUST. 

Miss  Obsolete  is  gone  to  jail,  sir. 

OBSOLETE. 

The  D — 1  she  has  !  Pray,  was  it  on  an  action  of  debt,  assauh 
and  battery,  or  Scan-mag? 

RUST. 

No,  sir — She's  gone  to  comfort  the  unfortunate  man  that  mur- 
dered his  wife  the  other  day,  and  teach  him  to  become  a  good 
husband.     After  that,  she's  going  to  the  alehouse,  where  there  is 
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a  deal  of  immorality  to  correct.  From  thence  she  goes  to  the 
Bridewell,  to  reform  some  compunctious  ladies  who  are  willing  to 
be  good  if  they  are  well  paid  for  it.  From  the  Bridewell  she  goes 
to  the  hospital,  where — 

OBSOLETE. 

Where  I  wish  they  would  shut  her  up,  with  all  my  heart.  Why, 
the  woman  is  like  to  become  a  precious  helpmate  in  my  house, 
by  keeping  such  worshipful  company.  Marry,  I  expect  nothing 
else  but  she  will  bring  home  all  the  plagues  of  Egypt  in  her  train 
one  of  these  days. 

RUST. 

I  think  she  will  reform  the  world  in  good  sooth,  sir. 

OBSOLETE. 

Reform  a  fiddlestick  !  She'd  better  set  about  reforming  herself. 
Why,  she  don't  care  a  fig  about  her  niece,  and  I  verily  believe  it 
is  because  she  has  never  been  in  Bridewell,  or  committed  ^faux- 
pas. — As  for  me — 'sfoot !  I  am  become  perfectly  indifferent  to  her, 
for  lack  of  the  irresistible  attraction  of  some  incurable  disease  that 
qualifies  me  for  the  hospital,  or  some  interesting  crime  that  qua- 
lifies me  for  the  gallows.  I  begin  to  fear  she  will  one  day  or  other 
elope  with  some  heroic  highwayman,  or  wooden-legged  Adonis  of 
a  beggar,  and  deprive  me  of  her  fortune  merely  because  I  am  nei- 
ther a  cripple  nor  a  culprit. 

RUST. 

Of  a  truth,  sir,  she  hath  a  tender  heart. 

OBSOLETE. 

That's  more  than  I  know.  People  that  require  the  most  high- 
seasoned  dishes  have  not  the  most  dehcate  appetites.  I  am  strongly 
inclined  to  think  the  sympathies  of  those  who  can  only  be  excited 
by  high-wrought  scenes  of  guilt  and  misery,  are  not  of  the  finest 
kind.  Feelings  that  can  only  be  awakened  by  the  undeserving, 
are  not  exactly  to  my  taste. 

RUST. 

But,  sir,  they  say  misery  loves  company. 

OBSOLETE. 

Ay,  and  Miss  Obsolete  loves  misery  ;  so  they  are  well  met. 
But  where  is  the  letter  you  spoke  of?  {Rust  gives  the  letter.) 
Ah  !  parchment,  as  I  live  !    This  looks  something  like  antiquity. 
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Primeval  was  always  a  man  smacking  of  olden  time. — Rust,  go 
and  inquire  if  Miss  Obsolete  has  returned — I  want  to  consult  her 
about  giving  a  dinner  to  these  moderns.     Let  me  see.  (Reads.) 

Worthy  Sir: 

Thine  of  the  25th  came  safe  to  hand.  I  think  this  new 
world  must  be  somewhat  older  than  you  suppose,  for  I  have  de- 
tected several  large  masses  of  primitive  rocks  in  various  parts. 
But  of  this  anon.  I  commend  to  your  old  English  hospitality, 
two  youngsters,  at  whose  father's  house  I  have  been  entertamed 
for  the  last  two  months,  during  which  I  was  confined  by  a  ter- 
tian ague.  They  come  abroad  to  be  civilized,  and  are  somewhat 
tinctured  with  radical  notions  ;  but  you  will  be  kind  to  them  for 
their  hospitahty  to  your  old  friend.  You  need  not  be  afraid  they 
will  borrow  money  of  you,  for  they  are  rich  for  this  country. 

Adam  Primeval. 

P.  S. — I  have  lately  heard  of  a  real  mummy  found  in  a  cave 
in  Kentucky.     Does  not  this  indicate  an  Egyptian  origin? 

Enter  Miss  Obsolete  [speaking). 
My  dear  Mr.  Obsolete,  I'm  in  such  spirits  !  I've  just  come  from 
seeing — 

OBSOLETE  (not  noticing  her). 
A  mummy  !  a  mummy  !  found  in  a  cave  in  Kentucky! 

MISS  OBSOLETE. 

A  mummy  found  in  a  cave  in  Kentucky  !  A  fool's  head  from — 
Pray,  brother,  where  was  you  born  ?  But  as  I  was  saying,  I've 
seen  the  most  edifying  example  of — 

OBSOLETE. 

O — ay — yes — I  know  what  your  edifying  sights  are,  my  good 
sister — but  pray  spare  me  at  this  moment — some  penitent  culprit, 
or — But  I'm  just  now  going  to  visit  two  youngsters  from  America. 
They  brought  a  letter  from  your  cousin  Primeval.  So  Ave  must 
give  them  a  dinner,  you  know.  They  come  from  the  wilds  fresh 
as  an  unhck'd  cub,  I  suppose,  so  we'll  give  them  a  good  stuffing, 
and  let  them  run.  Good-by,  sister— Tell  Mary  to  beware  of  their 
claws. 

MISS  OBSOLETE. 

Claws  !  Why  you  don't  mean  toi'rust  your  daughter  with  these 
wild  men,  brother? 
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OBSOLETE. 

O,  never  fear;  I  shall  invite  a  sufficient  number  of  civilized  men 
to  keep  them  in  order.  I  mean  to  bid  them  to-morrow — a  short 
notice  is  good  policy,  you  know — They  may  be  engaged,  you 
know — and  if  not,  it  looks  as  if  one  were  eager  to  see  them  at 
one's  house,  you  know. 

MISS  OBSOLETE. 

Lord,  brother,  what  shall  we  do  with  these  aboriginals  ?  I  have 
been  assured  they  wear  copper  rings  in  their  noses — eat  raw  meat 
— paint  one-half  their  faces  red  and  the  other  black — and  are  posi- 
tively half  naked.     I  hope  you're  only  in  jest  about  the  dinner. 

OBSOLETE. 

Not  I,  indeed,  marry,  I  never  joke — I  can't  find  that  the  ante- 
diluvians were  given  to  jesting,  and  therefore  hold  it  as  a  modern 
abomination.  JBut  suppose  they  do  wear  copper  rings  in  their 
noses,  we'll  set  that  off  against  those  in  your  ears. — Touching  the 
raw  meat,  our  rare  roast  beef  will  serve  instead  ; — as  to  painting, 
that  is  all  the  rage  among  our  most  fashionable  young  men — and 
the  fine  ladies  will  keep  their  nakedness  in  countenance. 

MISS  OBSOLETE. 

But  how  in  the  name  of  wonder  shall  we  make  them  under- 
stand without  an  interpreter? 

OBSOLETE. 

O,  don't  be  uneasy  about  that.  I  dare  say  they've  brought  one 
Avith  them,  and  if  not,  they  are  very  expert  at  signs. 

MISS  OBSOLETE. 

Well — well,  if  it  must  be,  it  must.  I  wish  it  was  any  other 
day,  for  I  am  engaged  so  delightfully  to-morrow — the  morning  I 
was  to  spend  at  Bridewell — the  evening  at  the  Penitentiary — But 
I  suppose  I  must  send  an  apology  to  Mrs.  Toogood.  [Heigho .') 
{Going  out,  she  returns.)  Pray,  brother,  is  either  of  these  abo- 
riginals crippled? 

OBSOLETE. 

No,  thank  my  stars — at  least  I  believe  not — So  there's  no  danger 
they  should  prove  too  interesting. 

[Exit  Obsolete.) 
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Miss  Obsolete  rings,  and  enter  Rust. 

MISS  OBSOLETE. 

Call  your  young  lady.  I  must  write  a  note  of  apology  to  Mrs. 
Toogood,  and  say  I  can't  go  with  her  to  Bridewell.     {JVrites.) 

Enter  Mary. 
Did  you  want  me,  aunt  ? 

MISS  OBSOLETE. 

Yes — to  tell  you  we  are  to  have  company  to-morrow  to  dinner. 

MARY. 

The  old  set,  I  suppose ;  the  admiral  and  his  crew.  In  sober 
sadness,  aunt,  I'm  sick  to  death  of  these  tiresome  people,  and.  do 
so  long  for  something  new,  that  I'm  almost  tempted,  sometimes — 
to  accompany  you  to  the  Penitentiary. 

MISS  OBSOLETE. 

Well,  child,  you're  like  to  have  something  new  to-morrow.  Two 
young  American  aboriginals  are  to  dine  with  us. 

MARY. 

Well,  aunt,  anything  for  novelty.  I  am  amused  with  my  father's 
little  whims,  and  the  odd  things  he  sometimes  brings  home  with 
him.  I  should  like  to  see  a  new  species  of  men,  for  I  am  tired  of 
the  old. 

MISS  OBSOLETE. 

And  I  am  out  of  all  patience.  We  shall  be  the  laughing-stock 
of  all  the  ton  here,  with  two  such  out  of  the  way  animals  in  our 
train.    What  will  my  Lord  Bamboozle  and  Lady  Kitty  say  to  us  ? 

MARY. 

Never  mind  what  they  say, aunt;  if  it  amuses  my  father,  I  am 
content. 

MISS  OBSOLETE. 

Why  I  expect  to  see  him  bring  home  the  Itahan  Siguier's 
mummy  to  dinner  one  of  these  days.  I  verily  believe  there's 
nothing,  not  even  his  sister,  daughter,  or  money,  he  wouldn't  part 
with  for  this  precious  antique.  He  told  me  the  other  day  in  ec- 
stasy, that  it  was  certainly  three  thousand  years  old.  For  my  part, 
I  almost  wish  I  were  three  thousand  years  old,  and  then  I  might 
stand  a  chance  for  his  admiration. 
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MAUY. 

It's  more  than  I  do,  aunt,  I  promise  you.  I  wouldn't  be  a  year 
older  to  please  all  the  lovers  of  antiquity  in  the  world.  I  wouldn't 
exchange  the  delicious  hopes,  and  darling  dreams,  nay,  even  the 
little  disappointments  of  youth,  for  all  the  reliques  of  the  cata- 
combs. I  hate  mummies,  and  feel  a  hundred  times  more  curiosity 
to  see  these  living  representatives  of  the  new  world,  than  all  the 
dry  bones  and  parched  skins  of  upper  or  lower  Egypt. 

MISS  OBSOLETE. 

Well,  well,  every  one  to  their  taste.  But  a  wooden  leg,  or  a 
man  just  going  to  be  turned  off,  is  to  my  mind  a  thousand  limes 
more  interesting. 

MARY. 

My  dear  aunt,  commend  me  to  a  two-legg'd  savage  in  prefer- 
ence. 

MISS  OBSOLETE. 

On  my  conscience,  niece,  I  begin  to  believe  you  have  serious 
designs  upon  these  copper-colored  people.  Why,  would  you 
cross  the  seas  ;  live  in  a  wigwam ;  eat  raw  meat,  never  see  a  rout, 
or  taste  peaches  at  two  guineas  a-piece  ?  Would  you  forsake  the 
divine  Corinthians,  and  carry  a  pappoose  at  your  back  through  a 
wilderness  without  beginning  or  end,  while  your  husband  was 
hunting  beaver,  or  taking  scalps  ? — iVIercy  upon  us ! 

MARY. 

Why,  I  don't  know,  aunt,  what  despair  may  bring  me  to.  I  am 
so  sick  of  the  desperate  monotony  of  this  fashionable  life ;  and 
so  tired  of  the  natural  or  artificial  inanity  of  the  present  race  of 
beaux,  that  I  ahnost  think  I  could  be  tempted  to  marry  anything 
in  the  shape  of  a  healthy  sprightly  young  fellow,  whose  soul  was 
not  completely  evaporated,  and  whose  frame  would  not  fall  into 
chaos  at  the  shock  of  a  cotillion.  Alas !  by  the  time  they  are 
twenty  they  have  worn  out  their  sensibilities,  and  all  the  rest  of 
their  lives  is  spent  in  search  of — 'sensation.  In  truth,  aunt,  there 
is  a  great  scarcity  of  passable  men  at  present  since  the  invention 
of  loose  pantaloons.  I  fear  we  shall  never  see  a  goodly  leg  in  a 
handsome  silk  stocking  again. 

MISS  OBSOLETE. 

Poor  girl!  she's  far  gone  in  romance!  But  I  know  you're  only 
jesting.   So  pray  let  us  go  and  prepare  for  this  great  war-feast.  We 
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must  muster  all  our  tinsel  and  feathers,  for  I  have  heard  the  abo- 
riginals are  desperately  fond  of  finery.  Suppose  you  paint  your 
face  half  red  and  half  white — you  would  then  be  sure  of  a  con- 
quest. 

MARY. 

Nay,  aunt — they  shall  have  fair  play.  I'll  not  board  them  under 
false  colors.  I  hope,  at  least,  there  are  still  English  women  that 
can  conquer  under  their  own  flag.     So  come,  let's  prepare. 

{Exeunt.) 

END  OF  ACT  FIRST. 


ACT    II. 

SCENE  I.— LORD  NOLAND'S  LODGINGS. 

Lord  Noland  and  the  Admiral. 

ADMIRAL. 

As  I  was  telling  you,  my  lord,  we  gave  three  cheers,  and  pre- 
pared all  hands  for  boarding,  when — 

NOLAND. 

I  tell  you  what,  admiral,  if  you  board  me  with  that  story  again, 
I'll  bear  away,  and  leave  you  to  fight  your  battles  by  yourself, 
which  is  but  a  dull  business.  I  hate  fighting,  except  at  boxing 
matches — and  harkee,  admiral — d'ye  see  this  inimitable  tie  ? 
There's  little  Threadneedle,  and  a  hundred  others,  would  resign 
a  grove  of  laurels,  only  to  be  able  to  reach  the  happy  folds  of  this 
cravat.  What's  the  use  of  a  man  risking  his  limbs  in  search  of 
honor,  when  he  can  gain  it  by  tying  his  neckcloth — hey,  Bully  ? 

ADMIRAL. 

My  lord,  let  me  ask  you  one  question.  What  would  you  give 
to  have  lost  this  leg,  like  me,  in  the  service  of  your  country. 

NOLAND. 

What  would  I  give  ?  Why  faith  I'd  give  all  I  was  ever  worth  in 
the  world  to  have  it  back  acjain. 
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ADMIRAL. 

Hem!  [biting  his  lips.)  Your  lordship's  notions  are  not  pecu- 
liar. 

NOLAND. 

Take  notice,  admiral,  if  I  liadn't  been  born  to  honor,  honor 
would  never  have  been  born  to  me.  Honor!  what's  modern  honor 
but  a  pledge  at  the  gaming  table — a  fiddlestick  to  make  music  at 
the  expense  of  other's  heart-strings — a  tavern  bully  that  pays  his 
debts  by  cudgeling  his  landlord,  tempting  his  wife,  and  kicking 
duns  that  have  the  insolence  to  ask  for  money  ? 

ADMIRAL. 

Your  lordship  seems  to  hold  honor  rather  cheap. 

NOLAND. 

Yes — 'Tis  amazing  how  little  we  that  inherit  honor  from  a  long 
line  of  ancestors,  value  this  idol  to  which  you  soldiers  sacrifice  life 
and  limb.  For  my  part,  my  noble  progenitors  and  myself  have 
had  such  a  surfeit  of  it,  th:;t,  as  respects  my  own  particular,  I'd 
rather  at  this  present  moment  have  a  little  profit,  than  the  first 
place  at  the  coronation,  though  I  got  the  basin  and  towel  for  my 
pains.  Apropos — talking  of  profit — you  dine  at  Obsolete's  to  day. 

ADMIRAL. 

Yes — are  the  rest  of  our  rivals  to  be  there? 

NOLAND. 

I'll  be  bound.  Obsolete  can't  make  a  party  without  the  old  set. 
He  hates  all  new  things,  you  know,  and  especially  new  faces. 

ADMIRAL. 

Have  you  heard  the  occasion  of  this  feast  I 

NOLAND. 

O,  some  antediluvian  era,  I  suppose.  Probably  the  birth-day 
of  Noah,  or  Lot's  wife,  for  he  hates  all  modern  anniversaries.  But 
here  comes  our  learned  Sir  Kit,  the  physician,  who  has  been 
dubbed  a  knight,  not  hke  the  major,  for  kilhng  his  majesty's  ene- 
mies, but  his  hege  subjects.  These  tattling  fellows  know  every- 
thing— I  dare  say  he  can  tell  us  all  about  it. 

Enter  Sir  Christopher,  the  Major  and  Threadneedle. 

NOLAND. 

What  news,  Sir  Kit  ? 
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SIR  KIT. 

Great  news,  my  lord.  Professor  Sniggersdorf  has  discovered 
a  new  planet  in  Virgo. 

NOLAND. 

No!  why  I  thought  there  was  no  breeding  of  planets  in  that 
quarter.     It  must  be  illegitimate.     What  else  ? 

SIR  KIT. 

Sir  Humphrey  Davidoff  has  just  announced  to  the  world  a 
method  of  turning  night  into  day,  by  means  of  a  perpetual  gas 
lamp. 

NOLAND. 

And  if  he  does,  there  will  be  worse  things  brought  to  light  in 
London  than  the  Lame  Devil  ever  showed  to  the  scholar  of  Spain. 
I  hope  he'll  let  me  know  when  he  sets  about  it,  for  hang  me  if  I 
have  not  serious  objections  to  his  plan.  What  will  become  of  the 
devotees  at  Shockford's?  'Tis  a  breach  of  privilege  thus  to  inter- 
fere with  a  nobleman's  privacy.     What  more,  Sir  Kit? 

SIR  KIT. 

Poor  Doctor  Burdock  died  yesterday  of  a  cold  he  caught  sitting 
up  all  night  in  his  garden  to  hear  a  mandrake  scream.  The  so- 
ciety is  inconsolable. 

NOLAND. 

Alas !  poor  doctor — he's  gone  the  way  of  all  his  patients. 

SIR  KIT. 

Yes — [sighing.)     But  what  was  I  saying? 

NOLAND. 

I  can't  say — but  for  a  hundred  I'll  tell  what  you  were  think- 
ing about.  A  lady  whose  name  begins  with  a  W. — Hey,  Sir 
Kit? 

SIR  KIT. 

Why,  where  do  you  expect  to  go  when  you  die?  Your  lord- 
ship is  akin  to  the  witches.  Indeed,  I  was  just  then  thinking  of  my 
lovely  duodecimo,  Miss  Warfield. 

NOLAND. 

You  mean  you  are  thinking  of  her  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
Sir  Kit? 
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SIR  KIT. 

My  lord,  I  scorn  your  insinuations.  My  affection  for  Miss  War- 
field  is  identified  with  my  love  of  books.  There  is  to  be  a  great 
sale  of  precious  black  letter  jewels  at  Fonthill,  all  unique,  and 
unless  I  marry  the  pretty  Jane,  I  can't  purchase  the  treasures. 
Ergo,  it  is  not  avarice,  but  a  refined  hterary  taste  that  causes  me 
to  covet  her  fortune. 

NOLAND. 

Most  log-ical  Kinof  Kit!  most  disinterested  scholar! 

ADMIRAL. 

But  for  all  this,  by  Neptune  I'll  have  her. 

MAJOR. 

By  Mars,  no!    'Tis  I  am  hers,  and  she  shall  be  mine. 

THREADNEEDLE. 

By  Plutus,  no  !  Credit  and  paper-money  against  the  field — 'tis 
I  that  must  and  shall.     We  bankers  rule  the  world  ! 

NOLAND. 

By  my  Nobility,  my  little  Thread-and-needle,  honor  hereditary 
wins  the  day.  I  inherit  from  mine  ancestors  an  estate — at  least 
I  did  inherit  ft — which  is  gone,  and  a  privilege  to  precede  ye 
commoners  on  all  occasions,  which,  as  I  could  neither  spend  in 
dice,  nor  drinking,  I  still  retain.  Therefore,  get  thee  behind  me, 
ye  Sathans,  for  'tis  I  that  must  make  this  Joan  a  lady.  _ 

Enter  Obsolete  in  a  great  hurry. 

OBSOLETE. 

It's  come — she's  come — he's  come — Huzza — It's  come-^she's 
come — they're  come ! 

LORD  NOLAND. 

Who — who — for  a  hundred  pounds !  I  bet  the  King  from  Ire- 
land. 

SIR  KIT. 

And  I  the  Pope  from  Rome. 

ADMIRAL. 

And  I  the  D — 1  from  London. 
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THREADNEEDLE. 

And  I,  the  Duchess  of  Matchem,  and  her  three  desperate  graces. 
Take  care  of  yourselves,  gents. 

OBSOLETE. 

You're  out — you're  all  out — So  pay  me  the  hundred,  and  do 
what  you  never  did  before. — Thus  shall  we  have  a  modern  mira- 
cle to  confound  all  those  radicals  and  unbelievers  who  despair  of 
ever  seeing  your  money. 

NOLAND. 

That's  a  hit  at  you,  Sir  Kit. 

SIR  KIT. 

Nay,  thank  fortune  for  once,  I'm  no  lord. — Your  lordship  takes 
precedence  on  this  occasion. 

NOLAND. 

But  what  mean  you,  most  sphinx-like  Obsolete  ?  Thou  art  as 
mysteriously  intricate  this  morning  as  an  Egyptian  hieroglyphic, 
or  a  prime  minister's  speech. 

OBSOLETE. 

The  mummy !  the  mummy  !  is  come — the  divine  mummy, 
whose  beautiful  brown  complexion  and  lack-lustre  eyes,  surpass 
all  the  roses  and  diamonds  of  all  the  living  beauties  in  Christendom. 

NOLAND. 

Very  well — note  that  down,  Sir  Kit.  I  shall  not  fail  to  tell  Miss 
Warfield  what  a  compliment  you've  just  paid  her. 

OBSOLETE. 

Nay,  fair  play,  my  lord — no  peaching. — But  apropos — you  all 
dine  with  me  to-day,  to  meet — 

NOLAND. 

The  mummy  ?    I  declare  off. 

OBSOLETE. 

Pshaw  !  no — The  young  Aborigines — the  two  lads  from  the 
uninteresting  neAV  world,  which  will  never  be  fit  to  live  in  till  its 
temples  are  in  ruins  and  its  cities  like  unto  Babylon. 

NOLAND. 

Hast  seen  them,  good  Obsolete  ?  What  do  they  look  hke  ?  Have 
they  rings  in  their  noses — eh  ? 
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SIR  KIT. 


Their  faces  painted  ? 

ADMIRAL. 

Their  heads  crowned  with  feathers  ? 

THREADNEEDLE. 

Their  feet  cased  in  moccasons  ? 

NOLAND. 

Do  thej'-  wear  a  necklace  of  scalps  ? 

OBSOLETE. 

I  can't  say — I  didn't  see  them,  but  left  a  note  of  invitation 
which  they  accepted  last  evening.  I  have  asked  Miss  Warfield 
to  keep  my  daughter  in  countenance.  The  sly  boots  laughed 
heartily,  and  I  suspect  has  some  joke  to  play  off  on  the  occasion. 
But  I  must  positively  pay  my  respects  to  the  mummy  before  din- 
ner.    So  adieu,  gentlemen.     Remember  six  is  the  hour. 

(Exit  Obsolete.) 

THREADNEEDLE. 

I  say,  my  lord,  don't  forget  that  we  are  to  quiz  the  Aborigines. 
We'll  have  brave  sport  i'  faith.  But  good  morning — I  must  go 
and  see  my  horses. 

MAJOR. 

And  I  my  old  uncle,  upon  pain  of  being  disinherited. 
{Exeunt  Threadneedle,  the  Admiral,  Major  and  Sir  Kit.) 

NOLAND. 

And  I  must  go  and  invent  excuses  for  pacifying  my  duns,  "  hor- 
rible monsters,  hated  by  Gods  and  men." 

(Exit.) 


SCENE  II.— THE  STREET. 

Jonathan  Peabody  (gaping  about,  whistling  Yankee  Doodle) . 

JONATHAN. 

What  tarnal  comical  creturs  these  towns  are.     I'll  be  darned 
but  I  guess  I've  lost  ray  way,  though  I  chalked  the  corners  of 
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the  streets  as  I  went  along.  I  snore,  I  think  the  young  fellows 
must  have  lost  their  gumption  to  send  me  with  a  note  in  this 
plaguy  place.  O,  here  comes  a  gentleman  will  maybe,  tell  me 
where  1  am. 

Enter  a  fat  hackney  Coachman. 

JONATHAN. 

I  say,  you  mister  with  the  long  whip,  can  you  tell  me  the  way 
home  ? 

COACHMAN. 

The  way  home  ?    You  must  tell  me  where  you  live  first. 

JONATHAN. 

By  gum,  that's  jist  what  I  want  you  to  tell  me,  I  swow. 

COACHMAN. 

What !  you  don't  know  where  you  live  ?  Why  what  a  pretty 
kiddy  you  must  be.  Where  was  you  born?  maybe  you  can  tell 
me  that  ? 

JONATHAN. 

Can't,  indeed — it's  so  long  ago,  I've  no  notion  on't. 

COACHMAN. 

This  fellow  is  a  real  bumpkin — I'll  quiz  him.  What's  your 
name,  friend  ? 

JONATHAN. 

Name  ?  Why  darnation  how  should  I  know  ?  Do  you  think 
I  stood  my  own  godfather  ? 

COACHMAN. 

The  fellow's  a  perfect  natural.  Maybe  you  can  tell  who  owns 
the  house  you  stay  at,  friend. 

JONATHAN. 

O  yes !  the  man  that  lives  in  it,  I  partly  guess. 

COACHMAN. 

A  bright  guess — who  lives  in  it,  then  ? 

JONATHAN. 

He  that  owns  it,  like  as  not. 
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COACHMAN. 

O,  then  I  think  I  can  put  you  in  the  way.  You  must  first  go 
to  the  North  Parade  ;  then  to  the  South  Parade — then  to  the  Park 
out  of  town,  and  thence  to  the  well,  where  you  will  find  an  old 
man  by  the  name  of  King  Bladud. — He'll  tell  you  all  about  it,  if 
you  can  only  get  an  answer,  for  he's  a  crusty  old  piece  of  timber. 

JONATHAN. 

Thank  ye,  thank  ye,  friend — [Going,  he  turns  about.)  I  say, 
do  you  drive  a  hackney  coach  ? 

COACHMAN. 

Ay,  that  I  do— it's  just  at  hand.     Shall  I  give  you  a  cast  ? 

JONATHAN. 

Any  horses  to  it  ? 

COACHMAN. 

Horses  ! — Why  to  be  sure. — Two  spanking  bays. 

JONATHAN — {Going,  retums  again.) 
O — I  forgot. — What  may  your  name  be,  mister  ? 

COACHMAN. 

Bitefig,  at  your  service. 

JONATHAN. 

Bitefig !  That's  a  'tarnal  droll  name.  Well  then,  Mister  Bitefig, 
I  heard  a  gentleman  at  the  Pump  asking  for  you  jist  now.  He 
wants  a  coach  to  take  him  to  Lunnon  right  off.  Run  as  if  heaven 
and  earth  were  coming  together,  for  he's  in  a  tarnashun  haste. 

COACHMAN. 

To  London  !  Zounds,  I  mustn't  lose  the  job.  Good  by,  friend: 
don't  forget  King  Bladud. 

(Exit.) 
JONATHAN — (Laughing  in  a  dry  manner.) 
My  service  to  you,  Mr.  Bitefig.  I  think  Pm  partly  even  with 
that  jockey  and  his  King  Bladud,  If  he  finds  any  gentleman  at 
the  Pump  going  to  Lunnon  in  a  hackney  coach,  PU  give  him 
leave  to  tell  me  on't.  But,  by  zounds !  here's  one  of  my  marks 
— now  I  shall  find  my  way  home  without  asking  of  King  Bladud, 
I  partly  guess. 

(Exit — whistling  Yankee  Doodle.) 
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SCENE  III.— OBSOLETE'S  HOUSE. 
Obsolete,  Miss  Obsolete,  Jane  arid  Mary. 

JANE. 

Well,  Mary,  don't  your  heart  flutter  at  the  thought  of  seeing 
these  wild  men  of  the  forests,  these  Bucktails  as  Miss  Obsolete 
calls  them? 

MARY  (smiling.) 
Why,  I  confess  to  a  little  trepidation.     I  hope  they'll  treat  us  to 
the  war-whoop  and  buffalo-dance  after  dinner. 

miss  obsolete. 
I'm  sure  it's  more  than  I  do.  I  tremble  already  like  a  patient 
in  a  charming  fit  of  the  ague.  I  hope,  brother,  you'll  not  give 
them  too  much  liquor,  for  they  say  they  are  apt  to  scalp  one 
another  in  drink.  But  I  think  I  hear  the  bell,  Mercy  upon  us  1 
they're  coming  !    (Runs  behind  a  great  chair.) 

Enter  Lord  Noland,  Admiral,  Major,  Sir  Kit  and  Thread- 
needle. 

NOLAND. 

Benign  Miss  Warfield,  and  you  the  elder  and  the  younger  grace, 
I  worship  you.     {^Bowing.) 

ADMIRAL. 

And  I. 

SIR  KIT. 

And  I. 

MAJOR. 

And  I. 

threadneedle. 
I  say  ditto  to  my  lord. 

jane. 
In  the  name  of  all  the  graces  I  thank — my  lord,  knight,  admi- 
ral, major,  and  ditto  to  Mr.  Threadneedle.  [Courtesies  to  each.) 
Who  shall  say  the  age  is  wanting  in  chivalry  or  piety,  when 
here  are  five  gallant  knights  ready  to  worship  even  a  heathen 
deity. 
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NOLAND. 

Nay,  madam,  if  thus  you  treat  your  votaries,  your  shrine  will 
be  deserted,  even  though  you  joined  tlie  wit  of  Minerva  to  the 
beauty  of  Venus. 

OBSOLETE. 

My  lord  grows  classical.  That  speech  certainly  found  a 
wrong  mouth.     It  belongs  to  the  most  erudite  Sir  Christopher. 

NOLAND. 

What,  my  adorer  of  ancient  mummyhood,  is  it  war  between  us  ? 
Allons — "  lay  on,  Macduff."  Now  will  I  peach  most  villainously, 
and  repeat  word  for  word,  that  gallant  speech  you  made  at  my 
levee  this  blessed  morning. 

OBSOLETE — (aside  to  him.) 
For  Heaven's  sake,  my  lord  !   I  entreat  you  by  the  antiquity  of; 
thine  ancestors  to  be  as  silent  as  the  head  of  your  great  great 
grandsire. 

JANE. 

O  tell  us  by  all  means,  my  lord.  If  there  was  ever  a  poor 
damsel  died  of  a  curiosity  of  the  heart,  it  will  be  me,  if  I  don't 
instantly  hear  the  story. 

Omnes,  except  Mary. 
By  all  means — the  story — the  story  ! 

NOLAND. 

Well,  though  bound  by  my  nobility  to  despise  the  will  of  the 
majority,  I  yield  this  once,  that  I  may  be  greatly  revenged.  You 
will  be  pleased,  or  rather  you  will  be  displeased,  to  know  Miss 
Warfield— 

Filter  Rust,  trembling. 
Madam— b — b — b — the  Aboriginals  are  come — B — b — b — they 
— they— 

(Miss  Obsolete  again  gets  behind  the  great  chair, 
and  Rust  behind  her.) 

obsolete — [alarmed. ) 
Why,  what  is  the  blockhead  frightened  at !    He  shivers  like  a 
poplar  leaf. 
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RUST. 

S — s — sir — I've  never  been  steady  since  the  last  earthquake 
we  encountered  at  the  foot  of  Mount  ^tna. 

Enter  Henry  a7id  Frank  Tudor.  Miss  Obsolete  remains 
behind  the  chair — Obsolete  eyes  them  with  a  sort  of 
alarmed  curiosity ^  and  forgets  to  pay  the  ordinary  civilities. 
Miss  Obsolete  ventures  to  peep  out,  and  exclaims  aside — 
(NoLAND  and  the  others  laugh  at  Mr.  and  Miss  Obsolete). 

Why,  as  I  live  they  are  dressed,  and  look  Hke  absolute  Chris- 
tians! If  they  only  had  wooden  legs,  like  the  admiral,  they'd  be 
an  ornament  to  the  hospital. 

MARY — {apart  to  jane.) 
For  Heaven's  sake,  Jane,  say  something — I  am  so  ashamed  at 
this  reception,  my  feet  are  grown  fast  to  the  floor.     Speak,  dear 
Jane — or  be  dumb  forever. 

JANE — (laughing. ) 
Well,  rather  than  incur  the  penalty  :  Gentlemen  {to  the  Tudors), 
to  convince  you  that  you  have  not  been  invited  to  dine  at  an 
asylum  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  I  am  urged  to  present  you  to  this 
good  silent  company,  who  are  so  dehghted  to  see  you  that  they 
have  forgot  to  bid  you  welcome.  As  a  countrywoman,  permit  me 
to  present  you  to  Miss  Obsolete,  who  will  please  to  come  out  of  her 
hiding-place.     I  assure  you,  madam,  there's  no  danger.  (Laughs.) 

miss  obsolete. 
I  beheve  I  may  venture. — {Comes  partly  forward,  then  retires 
again  in  a  fright.) 

henry — {apart  to  frank.) 
What  can  all  this  mean,  Frank  ?    I  begin  to  be  angry. — Could  I 
suppose  there  was  any  intention — 

FRANK. 

Pooh,  pooh,  brother — 'tis  nothing  but  the  old  Enghsh  hospitality 
we've  heard  so  much  about. 

JANE. 

Mr.  Obsolete  {apart) — Mr.  Obsolete,  if  you  don't  instantly  find 
the  use  of  your  tongue,  and  do  the  honors  of  the  house,  I'll  cast 
you  from  the  hst  of  my  beaux  into  outer  darkness. 
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OBSOLETE. 

I  go,  most  lovely,  and  yet  to  go  am  loth.  But  such  a  threat 
would  make  a  Cicero  of  me,  though  mum  as  a  mummy.  I  go — 
and  yet  I  do  not  go,  for  at  this  moment  I  am  dumbfounded.  Be- 
seech thee,  mistress  Jane,  to  set  my  sister  Miss  Obsolete  at  them ; 
she  hath  a  never-faihng  stream  of  speech,  whereas  just  now  I 
labor  under  a  great  drought  of  ideas. 

JANE. 

Well,  this  is  politeness  !  Miss  Obsolete,  pray  try  and  supply  the 
deficiences  of  your  brother. 

MISS  OBSOLETE. 

Why  what  can  I  do  ?  I  don't  understand  Choctaw,  nor  Chicka- 
saw, nor  Potawottomy,  nor  any  of  the  polite  aboriginal  tongues — 
and  as  for  English,  there's  no  use  in  talking  to  them,  I  suppose. 

JANE. 

It's  enough  to  provoke  a  saint — though  I  can't  help  laughing. 
Go,  then,  madam,  and  try  what  signs  will  do. 

FRANK  (to  henry). 

"Look,  my  lord,  it  comes — angels  and  ministers!" 

HENRY. 

Hush  !  she's  going  to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  peace  with  us. 
See — she  is  plucking  the  olive  branch. 

Miss  Obsolete  advances  cautioudy  from  behind  her  chair, 
followed  by  E,ust — She  plucks  a  branch  from  a  flower  pot 
in  the  room — motions  them  to  sit  down,  and  attempts  a  con- 
versation by  signs.  Frank,  Lord  Noland  and  the  guests 
laugh  aside — while  Henry  exhibits  signs  of  angry  impa- 
tience. 

HENRY. 

What  mummery  is  this  ?  [Advancing.)  Pray,  gentlemen,  who 
of  all  this  good  company  represents  our  hospitable  entertainer  ? 

lord  noland. 
Faith,  these  seem  a  pair  of  downright  gentlemen  after  all. — For 
the  honor  of  old  England,  I'll  welcome  them  myseli— [Advances.) 
Permit  me,  sir,  to  answer  that  question,  in  behalf  of  a  certain  gentle- 
man whose  wits  seem  a  little  out  at  the  elbows  just  now.  This 
is  Mr.  Obsolete,  who  is  struck  dumb  with  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
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you.  I  am  called  Lord  Noland,  and  if  I  might  be  permitted  to 
act  as  his  substitute,  I  would  offer  you  my  hand,  and  say  you're 
welcome  to  England. 

HENRY. 

I  thank  you,  my  lord ;  and  to  say  the  truth,  I  felt  a  little  morti- 
fied that  Mr.  Obsolete  did  not  inquire  at  least  about  an  old  friend 
of  his  I  left  at  my  father's. 

FRANK. 

And  I  felt,  and  do  still  feel  very  angry  with  these  young  ladies, 
whom  I  can't  forgive  under  the  price  of  hearing  their  voices  once 
at  least  before  I  die.     [Bows  to  Mary  and  Jane.) 

MARY — [apart  to  jane.) 
Speak,  Jane  !     The  woman  is  dead  within  me. 

JANE. 

Speak,  Jane !  why,  you  little  blushing  thing.  I  begin  to  beheve 
you  have  already  been  struck  with  an  arrow  from  the  quiver  of 
one  of  these  aborigines,  who,  you  know,  are  very  expert  at  the  bow. 
Pray,  gentlemen,  are  the  ladies  of  your  country  fond  of  rural  life  ? 
I  know  you  can  talk  of  that  if  nothing  else.     [To  Mary.) 

HENRY. 

Those  who  live  in  the  cities,  madam — those  who  reside  in  the 
country  are  not  so  fond  of  retirement.  It  is  easy,  however,  to  give 
them  what  taste  we  please,  in  this  respect,  since  the  most  invete- 
rate town  lady  loves  the  country — when  she's  in  a  crowd — and 
the  most  ardent  votary  of  rural  shades  adores  a  crowd — when  she's 
alone  in  the  country. 

JANE. 

I  should  hope,  Mr.  Tudor,  it  did  not  require  to  be  placed  at  one 
extreme,  in  order  to  admire  the  other. 

HENRY. 

Perhaps  not  in  all  cases,  madam.  Yet  I  have  very  often  found, 
that  the  ladies  who  talked  most  about  the  charms  of  rural  life, 
were  most  often  to  be  seen  at  public  places ;  and  that  the  most 
sincere  votaries  of  the  repose  of  the  country,  were  apt  to  say  the 
least  on  the  subject. 

JANE. 

You  don't  mean  to  insinuate  that  we  women  talk  most  of  what 
we  think  the  least  ? 
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HENRY. 

Not  among  yourselves,  madam.     [Boicing.) 
MARY — (speaking  eagerly.) 
I'm  sure — I'm  sure — [lietires  confused,  and  blushing.) 

FRANK — (aside.) 
They  say  I'm  one  of  the  most  impudent  fellows  in  the  world — 
and  I  beheve  it,  for  it  can  be  nothing  but  the  force  of  contrast  that 
draws  my  heart  towards  that  little  flower  of  blushing  modesty. 
See  how  her  blood  goes  and  comes  of  errands  from  her  face  to  her 
heart ! 

OBSOLETE — {after  a  deep  sigh.) 
I  begin  to  breathe  again.     Pray,  Mr.  Tudor,  are  you  of  the 
family  of  Owen  Tudor,  who  married  our  Queen  Katherine  ? 

FRANK — {to  HENRY.) 

Bravo !  an  ox  spoke  once  at  Rome,  and  so  did  an  ass  in  Judea ! 

HENRY. 

I  fancy  not,  sir.  I  remember  my  grandfather — but  Avho  his 
grandfather  was,  is  more  than  appears  in  our  family  tree. 

OBSOLETE. 

Perhaps  by  going  to  the  Herald's  office  you  may  trace  out  the 
descent.  Should  we  meet  in  London  during  the  winter,  I  shall 
be  happy  to  aid  your  inquiries. 

HENRY. 

I  thank  you,  sir.  But  I  believe  I  shall  not  trouble  you.  I  mean 
not  to  detract  from  the  advantages  of  birth  and  title,  but  in  Ame- 
rica, we  lay  little  claim  to  such  distinctions.  Those  who  left 
this  country  to  settle  mine,  forgot  their  pedigrees  in  toils  and  dan- 
gers ;  and  those  of  their  descendants,  who  rely  upon  the  mere 
identity  of  names  to  prove  their  claim  to  noble  blood,  only  make 
themselves  ridiculous. 

NOLAND. 

Then  I  presume,  sir,  there's  no  distinction  between  the  cobler 
and  the  king,  and  the  son  of  a  cobler  and  a  king  ? 

HENRY. 

The  law  makes  none,  and  that's  sufficient.  We  are  taught  to 
consider  a  king,  and  the  son  of  a  king,  as  much  the  subject  of 
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our  thoughts  and  judgment,  as  the  beggar  that  goes  in  rags. 
Man  can't  remove  one  step  from  man-^his  nature  fixes  him. 

NOLAND — [apart.) 
Why,  Sir  Kit,  this  smells  of  the  radical ! 

SIR  KIT. 

The  very  radical  heat  and  moisture  of  democracy,  my  lord. 
We  must  have  them  at  the  Alien  office.  They  are  certainly  of 
the  mischievous  sect  of  the  Bucktails,  we've  read  about. 

Enter  Rust. 
Dinner  waits,  sir. 

OBSOLETE. 

My  lord,  be  pleased  to  hand  Miss  Obsolete. 

NOLAND — [aside.) 
The  fiend  take  my  nobihty  this  time,  however.    O,  for  the  glo- 
rious system  of  equality  ! 

OBSOLETE. 

Sir  Christopher — my  daughter's  hand.  I  shall  escort  Miss 
Warfield. 

FRANK — [aside. ) 
Shall  I  venture  ?    I  will — I'll  cross  that  Sir  Kit  were  he  tAventy 
knights  of  Bath  or  Garter.     May  it  please  you,  madam. 

[Takes  Mary's  haiid  and  leads  her  out.) 

SIR  KIT. 

A  bucktail !  a  real  bucktail !  Why  he  don't  comprehend  the 
first  rudiments  of  etiquette,  the  very  corner-stone  and  cement  of 
society — a  bucktail — I  say  again  a  bucktail ! 

[Exit.) 

Rust  [walking  behind  Frank,  scrutinizing  him  closely.) 
I  don't  see  the  bucktail,  after  all. 

[Exit.) 

END  OF  ACT  SECOND.    " 
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ACT      III. 

SCENE  I.— A  SERVANTS'  HALL/ 
Rust,  Jonathan  and  Paddv  Whack. 

RUST. 

Then  you  make  a  point  of  dining  out  with  your  master? 

JONATHAN. 

I've  no  master,  I  calculate. 

RUST. 

No!  I  beg  pardon,  I  thought  you  served  the  young  aboriginal 
gentlemen? 

JONATHAN. 

May  be,  so  I  do — but  serving  a  man  don't  make  him  my  mas- 
ter, by  a  darn'd  sight. 

RUST. 

The  dickons  it  don't !  How  do  you  make  that  out,  Master  Pea- 
body  I 

JONATHAN. 

Mr.  Tudor  pays  me  a  salary  for  taking  care  of  him,  I  calculate 
— but  I  don't  see  how  one  white  man  can  be  the  master  of  another. 

PADDY. 

Be  quiet  now.  Master  Rust — I  take  the  jontleman.  By  my  soul 
I  believe  he's  what  they  call  a  governor;  such  as  go  beyond  sea 
to  take  care  of  the  young  sprigs  of  nobility,  till  they  come  to  years 
of  discretion  to  spend  their  estates. 

JONATHAN. 

I  guess  you're  half  right,  my  daddy. 

PADDY. 

Daddy ! — Half?  Faith  that's  pretty  near  the  mark  for  a  rough 
guess.     So  I  drink  to  our  better  acquaintance,  mister  half  go- 

*  This  scene  may  be  curtailed  in  the  performance.  It  is  partly  introduced  to 
give  the  company  time  for  dinner. 
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vernor.  But  as  there  are  two  of  these  aboriginals,  won't  you 
recommend  me  to  take  care  of  the  other?  I  warrant  you  I'll  civil- 
ize him — I'll  give  him  the  polish  of  a  potatoe. 

JONATHAN. 

I'll  see  about  it,  I  guess. 

PADDY. 

You  guess?     Can't  you  be  sure  of  it  now? 

JONATHAN. 

I  reckon  not. 

PADDY. 

Do  you  mean  to  insult  me, Governor  Peabody  ?  If  you  do,  you'll 
maybe  reckon  without  your  host.  I'm  a  peaceable  man  every- 
body knows,  and  never  fight  except  for  a  froHc ;  but  when  a 
man  talks  about  reckoning,  it  always  puts  me  in  mind  of' a  long 
score  at  a  tavern,  and  brings  on  low  spirits.  My  sarvice  to  you, 
Mr.  Rust — [drinks.) 

RUST. 

Master  Whack,  quiet  thy  clack.  Governor  Peabody,  I  see,  don't 
hke  to  commit  himself.  Yes  and  no  are  dangerous  httle  words, 
and  all  great  men  avoid  them  as  much  as  possible. 

PADDY. 

Excuse  me.  Master  Rust,  but  I've  a  leaning  towards  becoming 
a  great  man  myself,  and  don't  hke  to  be  put  off  with  reckonings 
and  may-be-sos. 

RUST. 

Well,  then,  why  don't  you  give  the  Governor  some  account  of 
yourself,  Mr.  Whack,  that  he  may  see  and  judge  of  your  charac- 
ter and  quahfications. 

PADDY. 

Agreed,  Master  Rust.  You  shall  hear  as  pretty  a  piece  of  bio- 
graphy as  ever  you  saw  in  a  dictionary. 

RUST. 

Make  haste,  then,  for  I  think  I  hear  a  stir  above.  We  shall  be 
wanted  presently. 

JONATHAN. 

Ay,  begin — with  your  ugly  mouth. 
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PADDY. 

Ugly  mouth !  I'll  spoil  your  mouth  if  you  go  to  reflect  on  my 
beauty.     (^Squares  itp  to  Jiim.) 

JONATHAN. 

Your  ugly  mouth— as  the  saying  is — 'tis  an  old  saying  in  my 
country. 

PADDY. 

0  !  if  it's  only  an  old  saying — I'm  pacified. 

JONATHAN. 

Begin,  then — with  your  ugly  mouth. 

PADDY. 

What !     [Squares  up  again.) 

JONATHAN. 

As  the  saying  is,  Mister  Whack. 

PADDY. 

O,  ay — I  forgot — as  the  saying  is.  So  here  goes.  I  waa 
born,  though  perhaps  you  wouldn't  beUeve  it,  in  old  Ireland. 

JONATHAN. 

1  guessed  as  much,  I  swow. 

PADDY. 

You  did  !  you  knowing  aboriginal.  My  parents,  as  I  am  in 
duty  bound  to  suspect,  were  honest,  but  as  to  their  industry,  I 
can't  say  as  much  for  that.     My  father  was  a  lord — 

RUST. 

A  lord ! 

JONATHAN, 

Lord  a  mercy  upon  us — you  don't  say  so — with  your  ugly 
mouth  ? 

PADDY. 

Ugly  !  O,  ay — But  Mister  Governor,  I'll  take  it  as  a  particu- 
lar favor,  if  you  just  forgot  that  same  old  saying. 

JONATHAN. 

Well — well — go  on — with  your — hem  ! 
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PADDY. 

My  father  was  a  lord,  I  say — for  he  did  everything  Hke  a 
lord.  He  ate  and  drank  like  a  lord — spent  his  time  like  a  lord, 
in  gaming  and  horse-racing — and  his  money  like  a  lord,  faster 
than  he  got  it.     If  this  isn't  being  a  lord,  I  don't  know  what  is. 

RUST. 

It's  better  than  a  certificate  from  the  Herald's  office.  But  I 
hear  the  bell — excuse  me  a  little. 

{Ejcit.) 

JONATHAN. 

As  sure  as  two-pence,  I  cussnotcher. 

PADDY. 

As  sure  as  two-pence  !  Why  in  the  Divil's  name  is  two-pence 
surer  than  one-pence,  or  a  half-pence,  Governor  Peabody  ? 

JONATHAN. 

It's  likely — maybe  so,  Mister  Whack. — But  don't  you  know, 
guyhang  it,  if  there  be  two  of  anything,  one  can  swear  for  the 
other — whereas  a  single  thing  has  nobody  to  stand  up  for  it. 
Two-pence  is  therefore  twice  as  much  to  be  relied  upon  as  a  sin- 
gle penny. 

PADDY. 

I'm  satisfied.  Pacify  me  with  a  good  reason,  and  I'm  as  rea- 
sonable as  any  man  that  walks  upon  four  legs.  Noav  for  my  edi- 
fication. 

JONATHAN. 

Never  say  a  word  about  that,  Mr.  Whack — with  your  ugly — 
hem  !  Anybody  may  see  with  their  two  eyes  you've  been  well 
brought  up. 

PADDY. 

With  two  eyes  ?  What  the  Divil  d'ye  mean  with  two  eyes. 
Governor  Peabody  ?  Why  didn't  you  say  with  half  an  eye,  and 
that  would  have  been  a  pretty  compliment? 

JONATHAN. 

No  offence,  Mister  Whack.  I  mentioned  two  eyes  for  the 
same  reason  I  did  the  two-pence  ;  that  one  might  swear  for  the 
other  to  your  education,  which  I  calculate  must  have  been  liberal. 
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PADDY. 

Faith,  you  may  say  that — with  your  ugly  mouth — as  the  say- 
ing is.  It  was  at  other  people's  expense — if  that  ain't  liberal,  I 
don't  know  what  is. 

JONATHAN. 

Very  liberal,  I  snore.  But  tell  us  now  how  you  got  over  to  Eng- 
land.    You  didn't  come  by  land,  I  guess  ? 

PADDY. 

Land  !  What  a  Judy  for  a  Governor  !  I  came  in  the  royal 
squadron,  as  one  of  the  king's  suites. 

JONATHAN. 

What,  did  the  king  carry  you  on  his  back?  That's  playing 
comical. 

PADDY. 

On  his  back — pooh !  To  be  one  of  the  king's  suit,  is  to  come 
in  his  train,  honey. 

JONATHAN. 

Wrapt  vip  in  the  tail  of  his  robe,  I  calculate. 

PADDY. 

Wrapt  up  in  the  skin  of  a  potatoe  !  Why  botheration,  governor, 
if  I  don't  believe— Why  'sblood  !  Why  a  man  in  the  king's 
suite,  means  one  that  belongs  to  the  king. 

JONATHAN. 

O — ay — I  guess — He's  a  slave,  like  one  of  our  niggers. 

PADDY — {jumping  up.) 
I'll  tell  you  what,  Governor  Peabody,  if  you  mean  to  insult  me, 
with  your  caparison  betwixt  a  courtier  and  a  nager,  you've  got 
the  wrong  sow  by  the  ear. 

JONATHAN. 

Sow — you  mean  boar,  I  calculate.  Maybe  this  is  one  of  your 
bulls,  Mr.  Whack? 

PADDY. 

Bull,  boar  or  sow,  governor,  it's  well  for  you  that  you're  my 
patron,  or  by  the  faith  of  my  pagan  ancestors,  I'd — 
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JONATHAN. 

Never  mind  what  you'd  do.  I'll  take  your  word  for  it,  Mr. 
Whack. 

PADDY. 

Take  my  word — you'll  Avait  till  I  give  it,  won't  you  ?  But 
take  care  you  don't  get  a  great  knock  before  the  word  comes — for 
it's  always  a  word  and  a  blow  with  me,  honey ;  and  faith,  the  blow 
may  come  first. 

JONATHAN. 

Mr.  Whack,  I'll  be  darn'd  if  that  wouldn't  be  a  greater  bull  than 
the  other. 

PADDY. 

Wait,  now — till  I  make  out  whether  that's  a  reflection  or  not. 

JONATHAN. 

No,  I  thank  you — I'm  in  a  hurry  just  now,  and  must  go  and 
take  care  of  the  young  squires.  Day,  day.  I'll  not  fail  to  speak  a 
good  word  for  you,  as  sure  as  twopence. 

{Exit  Jonathan.) 

PADDY. 

By  the  powers,  that  chap  bothers  me  now.  It  takes  all  my 
sagacity  to  tell  whether  he  is  making  a  fool  of  me,  or  I  of  him,  or 
whether  he  is  a  great  fool,  and  I  another. 

{Enter  Rust.) 
Mr.  Whack,  your  master  wants  you  to  go  on  a  message. 

PADDY. 

Very  well,  but  I  reckon  I've  no  master,  as  that  tundering  Yan- 
kee says.     Yet  I'll  obey  him  to  show  my  good  breeding,  honey. 

{Exeunt  Rust  and  Paddy.) 


SCENE  II.— A  DRAWING-ROOM. 

Enter  Miss  Obsolete,  Jane,  Mary,  Frank  and  Henry,  as 
from  dinner. 

JANE. 

I'm  sorry  for  you,  Mr.  Tudor ;  you'll  be  cut  by  all  the  fashion- 
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able  Corinthians,  for  preferring  the  ladies  to  the  bottle.     You  see 
all  our  admirers  remain  true  to  their  allegiance. 

HENRY. 

Faith,  Miss  Warfield,  I  cannot  help  it.  I  must  submit  to  the 
penalty,  for  I  never  yet  hesitated  between  the  two,  though  I  fear 
in  preferring  the  company  of  the  ladies  to  that  of  the  bottle,  I 
only  exchange  a  headache  for  a  heartache. 

MARY — {to  FRANK.) 

Is  it  not  the  custom  in  your  country  to  sit  long  after  dinner  ? 

FRANK. 

Why  yes — that  is,  among  old  bachelors,  who  must  either  drink 
or  sleep — and  reverend  young  city  beaux,  who  couple  women  and 
wine,  as  people  do  fire  and  faggots,  to  keep  their  fancy  warm. 

JANE, 

But  seriously,  gentlemen — I'm  afraid  you've  made  too  great  a 
sacrifice.  Pray,  return  to  the  dining-room.  We  poor  souls  will 
try  to  kill  time,  by  canvassing  the  last  new  fashions,  or  perhaps 
the  merits  of  the  gentlemen  at  the  dinner  table. 

FRANK, 

I'll  not  trust  my  character  in  such  jeopardy.  In  truth,  my 
brother  and  I  are  no  great  champions  at  the  bottle.  We  have 
been  used  to  amuse  ourselves  after  dinner  with  rural  sports  and 
exercises,  that  kept  up  our  spirits  without  the  aid  of  wine, 

HENRY — {to  MISS  OBSOLETE.) 

Madam,  suppose  we  take  advantage  of  this  fine  evening  to  stroll 
into  the  country  for  a  little  exercise?  May  we  expect  the  honor 
of  your  company,  madam  ? 

MISS  OBSOLETE — {alarmed.) 
What!  mercy  upon  us  !     Stroll  into  the  country  by  moonlight, 
with  a  couple  of  young  fellows !     {Bridling) — I  assure  you,  Mr. 
Tudor,  I  can't  think  of  exposing  my  reputation  by  such  impru-^ 
dence,     MoonHght  walks  alone  in  the  country!     Mercy  upon  us,' 
what  a  rake  !     {Aside.) 

HENRY. 

I  beg  pardon,  madam.     If  I  have  asked  anything  improper,  I 
hope  you'll  place  it  to  the  account  of  my  country  breeding. 
4 
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MISS  OBSOLETE. 

No  impropriety  in  young  ladies  like  us,  walking  by  moonlight 
in  the  country  with  young  fellows!  [Tossing  her  head.)  I  pro- 
mise you,  sir,  I  for  one  will  not  expose  myself  to  such  scandalous 
imputations.  I  wonder  what  my  Lord  Bamboozle  and  Lady  Kitty 
would  say  to  it  ? 

FRANK. 

Bless  me,  brother,  explain  yourself.  The  old  lady  will  cry  out 
rape  and  murder  directly.     (Jlside.) 

HENRY. 

'Tis  the  custom  of  my  country,  madam. 

MISS  OBSOLETE. 

The  custom  of  your  country!  Mercy  upon  us!  What  profli- 
gates these  bucktails  are — {aside.)  Are  you  really  serious,  sir,  in 
telling  me  that  the  young  ladies  are  allowed  such  unseemly  liber- 
ties? 

HENRY. 

Gluite  serious,  madam,  I  assure  you. 

MISS  OBSOLETE. 

What !  do  they  stroll  about  the  fields  with  the  young  fellows  1 

■     HENRY. 

Yes.     [Shrugs  his  shoulders.) 

MISS  OBSOLETE. 

And  in  the  woods,  too? 

HENRY. 

Yes.     (Shrugs.) 

MISS  OBSOLETE. 

And  walk  arm  in  arm  ? 

HENRY. 

Yes,  sometimes.    (Shrugs.) 

MISS  OBSOLETE — (holding  up  her  hands.) 
And  what  is  the  consequence  of  all  this? 

HENRY. 

Mutual  affection— and  happy  marriages. 
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MISS  OBSOLBTE. 

Hem — Well,  I  declare,  I  should  have  expected  something  very 
difl'erent.     [Sighs.) 

HENRY. 

Why  so,  my  dear  madam?  'Tis  not  the  light  of  the  moon,  the 
sacred  quiet  of  a  calm  evening — the  repose  of  a  country  scene — 
nor  the  pure  beauties  of  nature — nor  the  innocent  intercourse  of 
a  lonely  walk,  that  inflame  the  senses,  or  corrupt  the  heart.  It 
is  at  midnight  balls  and  masquerades,  where  lascivious  music 
assails  the  senses — where  dazzling  hghts  confound  the  imagina- 
tion, and  wines  and  costly  viands  pamper  the  heated  appetites. 
It  is  there  that  virtue  melts  hke  wax,  and  female  purity  is  most 
successfully  assailed. 

MISS  OBSOLETE. 

It  may  be  so,  sir.  But  may  I  ask  what  sort  of  wives  these 
stroking  moonlight  damsels  make  ? 

HENRY. 

The  best  in  the  world,  madam.  The  daily  intercourse  which 
is  permitted  enables  them  to  choose  with  better  judgment;  and 
the  freedom  of  choice,  to  consult  their  hearts.  They  do  not  marry 
to  come  out  into  the  gay  world,  but  to  retire  from  it.  Here,  mar- 
riage frees  the  bird  from  its  cage,  where  it  has  been  all  its  hfe 
confined;  and  can  it  be  wondered  at,  that  just  escaped  from  its 
prison,  the  charm  of  new-born  liberty  sometimes  tempts  it  into  the 
fowler's  net,  or  the  sportsman's  lure  ? 

MISS  OBSOLETE. 

Did  ever  body  hear  such  strange  doctrines? — I  suppose  these  are 
what  they  call  Yankee  notions!  [Aside.)  The  American  mothers 
must  be  strange  people,  Mr.  Tudor. 

HENRY. 

They  seem  to  be  somewhat  different  from  those  of  Europe,  who 
appear  to  consider  their  daughters  as  tradesmen  do  their  wares. 
They  keep  them  bright  and  clean  till  they  are  disposed  of,  and 
then  let  them  take  their  chance  afterwards. 

Enter  Noland,  Sir  Kit,  Obsolete,  and  the  Admiral,  as 
from   table.      The  Admiral.*  fuddled — the  rest  somewhat 

gay- 

*  The  admiral  must  not  be  made  as  drunk  as  a  beast,  as  is  too  often  the  case. 
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NOLAND. 

Ha — ha !  I'faith  the  admiral  is  half  seas  over.  His  brain  is 
like  the  ocean,  always  rolling.     How  goes  it  with  thee,  Sir  Kit? 

SIR  KIT. 

O  !  Cookery — cookery,  that  kills  more  than  war,  pestilence  and 
famine,  and  would  destroy  the  whole  human  race — if — if — 

NOLAND. 

If  physic  didn't  lend  its  aid  in  dispatching  some  of  them — 
hey,  Kit  ? 

ADMIRAL (sings.) 

"  There's  a  sweet  little  cherub  that  sits  up  aloft" — 

JANE. 

Ah — that's  me,  admiral. — Come,  now,  is  it  not  ?  In  wine 
there's  truth,  they  say.  Speak,  wreck  of  a  great  sea-monster!' 
[^side.) 

ADMIRAL — (flourishing  his  crutch.) 
Huzza — boys — board  'em — board  the  Yankees — (Sings)  "Bri- 
tannia rules  the  waves" — Where's  the  Major,  and  little  needle  and 
thread?  I  think  I  punished  'em — (Sings)  "Rule  Britannia" 
— Pray  Mr.  T — Tudor,  what  was  the  name  of  the  Yankee  frigate 
captured  by  the  Shannon?    (To  Frank.) 


O — the  Guerriere. 
Pshaw  !  no. 
The  Macedonian  ? 
D — n  it,  sir,  no. 
The  Java  ? 
'Sblood — no. 


FRANK. 


ADMIRAL. 


FRANK. 


ADMIRAL. 


FRANK. 


ADMIRAL. 


FRANK. 

Perhaps  you  mean  the  Wasp  ? 
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ADMIRAL. 

Hem — no — [Faintly.) 

FRANK. 

The  Frolic  ? 

ADMIRAL. 

What  an  ignoramus  this  is — I  mean — I  mean  [sings)  "  Britan- 
nia rules  the  Avaves." 

FRANK. 

Ay — and  the  winds,  too,  I  suppose — like  another  Lapland  witch. 

NOLAND. 

Faith,  I  believe  the  bucktail  is  quizzing  the  admiral.    [To  Sir 
Kit.) 

ADMIRAL. 

"  Why,  sailors,  why  should  we  be  melancholy  boys."     Wine, 
rosy  wine  forever. 

NOLAND — [apart  to  the  admiral.) 
Whisky— whisky,  admiral — 'Tis  a  distillation  from  tongues 
and  hearts,  you  know,  and,  according  to  the  Indian  doctrine, 
makes  a  man  talk  like  an  angel,  and  fight  like  Satan.  Now's 
your  time — Give  Miss  Warfield  a  broadside,  and  she'll  strike 
directly. 

ADMIRAL. 

D'ye  think  so?    Then  faith  here's  at  her.    I've  the  tongues  of 
ten  parliamentary  orators  in  my  throat. 

NOLAND — [aside.) 
Of  ten  donkeys,  more  likely.     But  bray  away,  admiral. 

( The  Admiral  bustles  up  to  Miss  Obsolete,  and  mistakes  her 

for  Jane.) 

admiral. 

Divine  lady — most  lovely  Amphitrite,  that  sails  round  the  world 
in  a  cockle  shell — shall  we  be  spliced  ? 

miss  obsolete — [fanning  violently.) 
Spliced  ! — what  does  the  shocking  sea-serpent  mean  ? 

FRANK. 

He  takes  you  for  a  rope's  end,  madam. 
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Admiral — {Discovering  his  mistake,  wheels  round  and  comes 
back  as  before  to  Miss  Obsolete.) 
Divine  Miss  Warfield — translucent  creature— shall  Neptune  and 
Amphitrite  couple  ? 

NOLAND. 

Gad  a  mercy !  what  a  race  of  mermaids  and  sea-monsters  shall 
we  have  ?  Why  the  man  must  see  more  than  double  to  make 
such  a  blunder! — To  her  again,  admiral — Your  eloquence  would 
silence  an  equinoctial  gale.  (Aside.)     To  her  again,  my  hero. 

ADMIRAL. 

Never  fear  me.  I'll  get  to  windward  of  her. — Divine  Miss 
Warfield  {to  Miss  Obsolete) — do  you — What  shall  I  say  ? — Do 
you  believe  in  the  great  New  England  sea-serpent  ? 

MISS  OBSOLETE — {in  a  passiou.) 

Yes,  sir — and  in  all  other  sea  monsters,  since  I  had  the  honor  of 
your  acquaintance. 

NOLAND. 

Egad,  admiral,  that  broadside  would  sink  a  double-decker. — 
Strike  or  run. 

ADMIRAL. 

Not  I,  faith — you  shall  see  now  how  I'll  take  her  betwixt  wind 
and  water.  Hem — Madam,  I  don't  wonder  at  your  believing  in 
serpents — you  inherit  that  from  grandmother  Eve.  Hem — I  think 
I  had  her  there,  my  bully  ! 

NOLAND. 

Well  said,  lord  high  admiral !  There  spoke  the  claret.  O 
generous,  inspiring  wine,  henceforth  I'll  adore  thee — thou  hast 
drawn  wit  from  a  sea-calf.     {Aside.) 

(Admiral,  ivheeling  round,  and  accidentally ^  at  length, 
addressing  Miss  Warfield.) 
admiral — {sings.) 
"Rule  Britannia,  Britannia." — Divine  Miss  Warfield,  say  but 
Y — y — yes — and  I'll  undertake  the  labors  of  Hercules;  I'll  per- 
form impossibilities. 

JANE. 

Well,  admiral,  on  one  condition  I  am  thine.    Get  the  command 
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of  a  British  ship,  and  bring  me  in  an  American  of  equal  force, 
and  you  shall  command  me  for  life. 

NOLAND. 

Egad,  admiral,  this  beats  the  Labors  of  Hercules  put  together. 
What  sayest  thou,  my  bully  Hector?  Faith,  the  very  idea  has 
sober'd  him.     [Aside.) 

ADMIRAL. 

Why  you  know — I'm  on  the  invalid  list. 

JANE. 

And  yet  dare  pretend  to  a  sprightly  young  damsel,  with  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds  in  her  pocket !  Good  invalid,  depart 
in  peace.  I  don't  mean  to  enlist  in  that  corps,  I  assure  you.  I 
hereby  protest,  unless  I  can  meet  with  one  of  your  countrymen 
that  can  do  this  feat,  I'll  never  marry  an  Enghshman. 

ADMIRAL. 

Then  may  you  become  a  leader  of  legions  of  apes  in — Hem! 
Good  evening,  madam.     "Rule  Britannia,"  &c. 

{They  laugh.)     [Exit  Admiral.) 

NOLAND. 

Do  any  of  this  good  company  attend  the  Rooms  to  night  ? 

JANE. 

My  sister  is  alone  this  evening.  Her  husband  is  gone  to  Lon- 
don, and  I  shall  keep  her  company.  Mr.  Tudor  [to  Henry), 
pray  ask  me  to  permit  you  the  honor  of  seeing  me  to  the  carriage 
— will  you  ? 

HENRY. 

You  have  the  start  of  me,  madam.  'Twas  just  what  I  was 
thinking  of.     [Boivs.) 

MISS  OBSOLETE. 

And  I  must  just  step  over  to  Mrs.  Toogood. 

OBSOLETE. 

And  I  must  go  and  bid  the  mummy  good  night. 

[During  the  preceding  dialogue,  Frank  ajid  Mary  have 
been  talking  in  du?nb-shoiv.) 

FRANK. 

And  I — what  is  to  become  of  me,  madam  ?    [To  Mary.)    Will 
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nobody  ask  me  for  my  company  ?    Upon  my  credit,  there's  no- 
thing I'd  sooner  give  away  just  now. 

MARY. 

Why — come — since  you  are  so  modest  as  not  to  think  it  a 
favor,  as  most  of  our  fasliionable  beaux  do,  I  will  permit  you  to 
remain  here  and  read  to  me  till  my  father  or  aunt  returns. 

FRANK. 

Ten  thousand  thanks  !    I  long  to  begin  our  studies. 

JANE. 

Well,  as  all  are  agreed,  let  us  go,  Mr.  Tudor. — My  sister  will 
be  lonely.     My  lord,  I  suppose  you  attend  court  to-night  ? 

NOLAND. 

Court,  madam? 

JANE. 

Yes,  my  lord — where  kings  and  queens,  to  say  nothing  of 
knaves,  take  precedence,  and  share  all  the  honors. 

(Exeunt  all  but  Noland.) 

NOLAND — [looking  after  her.) 
I  understand  you,  my  lady — and  shall  have  a  card  to  play  with 
you  ere  long.  She  certainly  begins  to  affect  this  bucktail.  Well 
—birds  of  a  feather,  they  say.  My  affairs  are  drawing  to  a  crisis, 
and  I  must  either  make  her  love  me,  or  run  away  with  her,  and 
make  her  a  lady  against  her  will. 

{Exit.) 

END  OF  THIRD  ACT. 


ACT    IV. 

SCENE  I. 

Lord  Noland  and  Paddy  Whack. 

PADDY. 

Faith,  my  lord,  here's  an  invitation.  I  believe.  The  genius 
that  brought  it,  insisted  upon  coming  in  ;  but  I  gave  him  my  honor 
^t  should  be  safely  delivered.     (Gives  a  note.) 
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NOLAND — {opening  the  note.) 
An  invitation  with  a  vengeance !  Go  and  tell  the  fellow  to  call 
next  week.  [Exit  Paddy.) — The  rascal  threatens  extremities 
unless  he's  paid.  Confound  these  impudent  clowns,  that  are  so 
unreasonable  as  to  expect  their  money,  when  a  man  has  spent  it 
every  sous.  Well  if  I  must,  I  must.  Fate's  a  spaniel — we  can*t 
drive  her  from  us.  I  must  marry  Jane  Warfield,  whether  she 
will  or  no,  and  that  offhand,  too,  by  a  coup  de  main. — Um — carry 
her  off?  Faith,  'twill  be  a  piece  of  gallantry  few  women  can 
resist — a  proof  of  love  of  which  this  shilly-shally  age  aflbrds  no 
parallel. — 'Twill  be  talked  of,  too  !  I'failh  I'll  do — um — ay — it 
shall  be  so — my  old  ruined  castle  in  the  wood. — Servants  are  ne- 
cessary implements  of  villany  and  mischief — um — I'll  trust  him. 

Enter  Whack. 

WHACK. 

Faith,  he  says  your  lordship  has  been  telling  him  to  call  next 
week  till  he  begins  to  doubt  whether  that  same  next  week 
doesn't  mean  Doomsday.  He  talks  about  an  execution.  I  hope 
he  don't  mean  to  hang  your  lordship. 

NOLAND. 

Well,  well,  let  the  fellow  go — Mr.  Whack  ! 

PADDY. 

Sir — my  lord  ? 

NOLAND. 

Hast  any  skill  in  elopements  ? 

PADDY. 

Elopements  ?  Sure,  that's  my  forte. — I  ran  away  from  three 
sweethearts  extempore,  in  my  own  country. 

NOLAND. 

It's  not  running  away  from,  but  with  a  woman  I  speak  of. 

PADDY. 

Just  the  same,  my  lord,  if  the  lady  is  as  willing  as  I  was. 

NOLAND. 

But  suppose  she  is  not  willing  I 

PADDY. 

Why,  then — the  next  thing  is  to  persuade  her  to  be  willing. 
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NOLiAND. 

But  suppose,  Mr.  Whack,  she  can't  be  persuaded  ? 

PADDY. 

Why,  then,  the  next  best  thing  is  to  persuade  the  world  she 
was  wilUng.  'Tis  a  great  matter  to  keep  up  appearances,  for 
though  I  don't  mind  running  away  from  a  woman  against  her 
will,  it's  rather  against  my  morality  to  run  away  with  her,  con- 
trary to  her  conscience—- 

NOLAND. 

You  make  nice  distinctions,  Mr.  Whack.  But  wouldn't  being 
well  paid  make  it  one  and  the  same  thing  ? 

PADDY. 

Why,  I  can't  tell,  my  lord,  till  I'm  tried.  A  bright  guinea, 
like  a  bright  sun,  is  very  apt  to  throw  hght  upon  a  case  of  con- 
science. 

NOLAND. 

Very  well,  Mr.  Whack,  the  argument  shall  not  be  wanting. 
In  the  mean  time,  by  way  of  quieting  that  troublesome  monitor  of 
yours,  I  promise  you  my  wife  shall  have  an  excellent  place  at  the 
coronation.     Rank  for  money  is  a  fair  exchange,  you  know. 

PADDY. 

Sure  my  lord.  Don't  we  every  day  see  plenty  of  people  who 
will  not  only  part  with  their  lands,  but  their  consciences  too,  for 
this  same  rank  and  honor? 

NOLAND. 

Nay,  Mr.  Whack,  no  reflections  upon  Parliament,  if  you  please. 
But,  harkee  !  You  must  be  as  discreet  as  a  prime  minister,  or  a 
gentleman  in  the  secretary's  department. 

PADDY. 

I  warrant,  your  honor,  I'll  be  as  secret  as  a  Scotch  wizard,  who 
don't  let  even  his  shadow  be  seen.  But  may  I  be  so  bold  as  to 
ax  your  lordship  who  is  the  lady  for  whom  you  intend  this  great 
favor  ? 

NOLAND. 

Follow  me  into  the  next  room,  where  nobody  will  interrupt  us, 
and  we'll  settle  the  prehminaries. 
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PADDY. 
Ay,  your  honor — the  protocol,  as  they  say. 

{Exeunl.) 


SCENE  II.— A  SITTING-ROOM. 
Jane  Warfield,  solus. 

JANE. 

Heigho  !  surely  there's  something  in  the  very  air  of  this  island 
that  makes  one  dull.  When  I  was  in  the  sprightly  land  of  liberty, 
I  used  to  skip  about  like  a  Iamb,  and  if  I  happened  to  be  out  of 
the  way  for  half  an  hour,  nobody  was  frightened  lest  I  had  run 
away  to  Gretna  Green.  But  here  my  feet  are  tied,  and  my  tongue, 
too,  so  that  I  am  fain  to  talk  to  myself  when  alone,  to  keep  it  in 
exercise.  I've  a  great  mind  to  fall  in  love,  if  it  were  only  to  pass 
the  time — Yes — 

Enter  Servant. 
Mr.  Tudor,  madam.  {Exit.) 

JANE, 

Heaven  preserve  us  !  there's  certainly  a  great  deal  of  truth  in 
the  old  proverb. 

Enter  Henry  Tudor. 

HENRY. 

Good  day  to  you,  Miss  Warfield. 

JANE. 

O,  Mr.  Tudor,  I'm  rejoiced  to  see  you.  Do  you  know  I  was 
actually  talking  to  mj^'self  for  want  of  better  company  ?  My  sister 
has  just  set  off  for  London,  to  meet  her  husband. 

HENRY. 

Suppose  ine  a  second  self.  Miss  Warfield,  and  continue  the  con- 
versation. 

JANE. 

No — no — sir,  that  would  be  worse  than  making  you  my  con- 
fessor at  once.  You're  too  young  to  be  trusted  with  a  lady's 
secrets. 
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HENRY. 

And  too  indulgent;  I  should  pardon  every  sin,  but  that  of  falling 
in  love — except  with  a  person  of  my  choosing, 

JANE. 

O — I  suppose  you  mean  Mr.  Obsolete  ? 

HENRY. 

No — he's  not  the  man. — You'd  be  rival'd  by  the  mummy. 

JANE. 

The  spruce  banker  ? 

HENRY, 

No — you'd  be  rival'd  by  his  horse. 

JANE, 

Sir  Christopher  ? 

HENRY. 

No — you'd  be  rival'd  by  a  unique  black-letter  folio. 

JANE. 

My  lord  ? 

HENRY. 

No — you'd  be  forsaken  for  dice,  drinking  and  debauchery. 

JANE. 

The  major  ? 

HENRY. 

No — you'd  be  rival'd  by  the  whole  sex. 

JANE. 

And  yet  he's  constant  to  one  lady,  I'll  swear. 

HENRY. 

O,  every  woman  of  course  makes  an  exception  in  her  own 
favor. 

JANE. 

I  mean  the  Lady  Fortune,  sir. 

HENRY. 

There,  indeed,  I  believe  the  major  may  be  depended  upon. 
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JANE. 

You're  very  hard  to  be  pleased,  good  father. — What  say  you 
to  the  admiral  I 

HENRY. 

Dear  Miss  Warfield,  I  can't  think  of  your  sailing-  under  an 
enemy's  flag. 

JANE. 

Alas !  for  me — my  list  of  beaux  is  exhausted  !  I  can  think  of 
no  other. 

HENRY. 

And  yet  there  is  another,  who,  if  he  dared  name  himself — 
would  offer  you  his  name — who,  did  he  dare  to  hope,  would  lay 
his  heart  at  your  feet,  and  beg  you  not  to  trample  on  it — One 
who,  though  almost  a  stranger  to  you,  would  rely  upon  your  vir- 
tues, as  on  the  mercy  of  Heaven — whose  faith  is  equal  to  that  of 
a  martyr — whose  devotion  exceeds  that  of  a  saint — whose  love, 
like— 

JANE. 

0  say  no  more  !  Where  is  this  wonder  to  be  seen  ?  I'll  go  a 
pilgrimage  barefoot  to  find  him,  even  to  the  snowy  summit  of 
JEtna.     Where  dwells  he — in  earth,  sea  or  air  ? 

HENRY. 

Here — {Dropping  on  his  knee.) 

JANE. 

Where  ?  (Looks  ivistfidly  about  the  room.) — I  don't  see  him  ? 
I  thought  it  must  be  some  invisible  spirit,  for  I  never  yet  saw  such 
a  man. 

HENRY — [Rising,  and  placing  himself  befo^^e  her.) 
Nay,  look  at  me.     Her  sprightliness  makes  me  bold.    [Aside.) 

JANE. 

1  can't  see  him,  not  I — Alas  !  he  has  flown  away  !  'Twas  a 
spirit,  sure  ! 

HENRY. 

True  flesh  and  blood,  I  promise  you,  Miss  Warfield.  But  pray, 
now,  do  be  serious  for  once. 

JANE — [looking  prim.) 
Well,  sir — May  I  ask  how  long,  according  to  the  best  of  your 
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knowledge  and  belief,  we  two  have  known  each  other  ?  I  believe 
it  is  little  more  than  a  day  for  every  year  that  Jacob  labored  for 
a  helpmate. 

HENRY. 

Where  hearts  are  pure,  an  hour's  acquaintance  is  equal  to  an 
age  of  hypocritical  contest,  who  shall  deceive  the  other.  What 
if  we  have  not  known  each  other  long  ?  A  woman's  curiosity 
has  the  better  chance  of  being  gratified  in  finding  out  my  virtues. 
Were  I  a  woman,  I  should  begin  to  hate  a  man  as  soon  as  I 
knew  all  about  him. 

JANE. 

Why  so  we  do,  generally,  and  that's  the  reason  I  never  mean 
to  marry.  I  intend  to  live  single,  and  employ  the  rest  of  my  life 
in  studying  the  virtues  of  your  sex,  only  to  gratify  my  curiosity. 

HENRr. 

Nay,  charming  Miss  Warfield,  for  once  be  serious.  Though  it 
was  thy  innocent  unaffected  gayety  that  first  caught  my  fancy,  and 
soon  engaged  my  heart,  yet  there  is  a  time  when  sprightliness  is 
levity,  and  laughter  cruel.  Stab  me,  but  do  not  tickle  me  to  death 
in  sport. 

JANE. 

Well,  good  sir.  Seriously,  then,  thou  art  a  bold  and  a  rash  man 
in  thy  love.  Strangers  as  we  are,  unknowing  whether  like  flint 
and  steel,  we  may  strike  out  consuming  fires  by  meeting — igno- 
rant whether  our  tastes  or  habits  mingle  in  the  sw§et  accord  so 
necessary  to  the  happiness  of  wedlock.  Surely  you  can't  be  seri- 
ous ;  or  if  you  are,  surely,  Mr.  Tudor,  you  cannot  expect  me  to 
be  so,  in  order  to  prosper  your  suit.  Believe  me,  sir,  my  gayety  is 
not  levity,  nor  my  frankness,  folly.  The  interchange  of  sentiments 
is  not  that  of  hearts.     Go  you  to  the  ball  to-night? 

HENRY. 

The  ball! — But — I  understand  you, madam.  Beshrew  me,  but 
I  can  take  a  hint — I — I — I  can  laugh,  too — be  gay — and  wither 
in  an  hour  afterwards.  I  can  frisk  and  giggle,  while  I  stab — 
Farewell,  madam — thou  hast  wounded  a  true  bosom — 

[Going  out  he  sinks  into  a  chair,  as  though  exhausted  with  his 
emotio7is.) 

JANE. 

What,  is  it  so,  dear  youth?  Then  heart  speak,  and  be  heard  at 
last.     You  are  ill,  sir.     [Takes  his  hand.) 
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HENRY — [luith  effort.) 
'Tis  over,  now — a  mere  faintness,  common  with  me  at  times. 
{Turning from  her.)  I'll  swallow  ray  feelings,  though  they  were 
live  coals.  Were  it  Prometheus'  vulture,  I'd  hug  it,  rather  than 
its  fluttering  should  be  seen  by  this  unfeehng  woman.  {Jlside.) 
Farewell— madam — It  is  all  over  now.— [Going.) 

JANE. 

But  it  is  not  all  over — listen  to  me,  sir.  I  have  a  heart  as  warm 
as  thine;  but  lately  I  have  been  plagued  by  a  swarm  of  flies,  in 
the  shape  of  lovers,  who  came  to  suck  my  blood,  and  then  be  gone. 
Men  without  heads  or  hearts — who  have  no  feelings  left  but  self- 
ish ones  ;  who  throng  about  our  sex  to  sate  themselves  with  their 
spoils — to  stake  their  miserable  remnant  of  man,  against  our  un- 
soil'd  hearts,  our  unworn  sensibilities,  our  fortunes,  and  our  hap- 
piness. To  such  I  have  opposed  the  bitterness  of  unfeehng  scorn, 
for  they  deserved  it.     But  you  are  not  of  these,  I  think. 

HENRV. 

In  faith  I  am  not.  It  was  thy  laughing  eyes  darting  a  thousand 
innocent  meanings — thy  heart  that  calls  down  a  thousand  blessings 
on  the  head — thy  Avorth,  thy  beauty  that  won  me.  It  is  thy  scorn, 
and  not  the  loss  of  fortune,  that  wounds  my  heart  to  its  very  core. 

JANE. 

I  do  believe  it.  And  now  {sighing) — though  knowing  what  I 
pledge  and  what  I  hazard — knowing  that  when  a  woman  puts  her 
trust  in  man,  she  risks  all,  and  places  her  stock  of  happiness  where 
full  oft  the  principal  and  interest  both  are  lost, — knowing  too  she 
puts  almost  beyond  her  power,  not  only  her  present  safety  but  the 
welfare  of  her  immortal  soul, — knowing  and  feeling  all  this — 
here  is  my  hand.  He  that  turns  pale  and  trembles  at  a  woman, 
must  love  her. 

H  ENR  Y —  ( kneeling . ) 
And  here  do  I  receive  that  hand,  as  the  best  gift  of  Heaven. 
{Kisses  her.)     Thus  do  I  seal  thee  mine  forever.     I  cannot  speak 
my  happiness. 

Enter  servant. 
Madam,  Miss  Obsolete  to  wait  on  you.     {Exit.) 

HENRY. 

Then  pray  excuse  me.  I  wish  to  be  alone  awhile  to  realize 
my  bhss.     Adieu,  my  best  beloved  !     {Exit.) 
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Enter  Miss  Obsolete. 

MISS  OBSOLETE. 

O,  Miss  Warfield,  I've  the  most  delightful  excursion  to  propose 
to  you ! 

JANE. 

And  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it,  madam,  for  I  do  long  to  get  into 
ihe  fields  and  skip  and  chirp  like  a  grasshopper.  Where  is  it, 
and  when  shall  we  set  out  ? 

MISS  OBSOLETE. 

As  soon  as  you  can  get  readJ^  See  here — read  this  letter — 
this  charming  letter.     [Gives  a  letter.) 

JANE — (reads.) 
Honored  madam  : 

Hearing  of  your  kind  dispositions  to  the  poor,  I  make  bold  to 
address  you  with  my  sad  tale  of  woe.  I  lost  my  husband  at  the 
great  victory  of  the  Nile,  a  long  time  ago.  I  have  five  small 
children,  one  deaf,  another  blind,  and  my  situation  prevents  me 
from  doing  anything  for  their  support.  Honored  madam,  if  you 
will  honor  me  with  a  visit,  and  bring  with  you  some  coffee,  tea, 
and  sugar,  you  will  have  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  truth 
of  my  statement. 

Your  unfortunate  petitioner, 

Elizabeth  Dumps. 

P.  S. — My  son  little  Billy,  who  is  a  cripple,  will  show  the  way, 
if  you  honor  me  with  a  visit.  P.  S. — Honored  madam,  you  will 
do  me  a  great  favor,  if  you  will  let  the  tea  be  Souchong,  as  my 
nerves  will  not  bear  green  tea,  and  the  sugar,  loaf  sugar,  for  I  am 
a  little  particular  in  these  matters.  If  you  are  afraid  to  come  by 
yourself,  bring  Miss  Warfield  with  you.  I  hear  she  is  very 
charitable. 

MISS  OBSOLETE — (eagerly  and  delighted.) 
There — there,  Jane — did  you  ever  hear  such  a  dehghtful  tale 
of  woe  ?   A  widow  with  five  children,  one  dumb,  deaf  and  crippled. 
I  must  positively  go  immediately — I  wouldn't  miss  the  sight  for 
the  whole  world.     I'd  rather  see  it  than  the  coronation. 

JANE. 

Indeed,  madam,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  though  I  have  but  little 
experience  in  these  matters,  this  seems  to  be  one  of  those  tales 
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expressly  got  up  to  impose  upon  your  goodness  of  heart.  They 
say,  indeed,  that  misfortunes  seldom  come  single,  but  here  are 
half  a  dozen  pairs,  all  following  at  the  heels  of  each  other.  I 
can't  help  doubting  the  whole  story. 

MISS  OBSOLETE. 

My  dear  Jane,  you  must  positively  go,  or  I  shall  think  you 
hard-hearted — I  can't  go  without  you — it  will  be  such  a  beautiful 
sight.  I've  got  the  tea  and  the  sugar,  and  the  coffee — and  little 
Billy  is  waiting  at  the  door  with  them.  You  never  saw  such  a 
beautiful  cripple. 

JANE. 

Well — How  far  does  he  say  it  is  ? 

MISS  OBSOLETE. 

O,  just  at  the  skirts  of  the  town. 

JANE. 

But  had'nt  we  better  take  a  servant,  or  ask  Mr.  Obsolete  to 
go  with  us  ?  I  don't  like  the  idea  of  being  escorted  by  little  Billy 
alone. 

MISS  OBSOLETE. 

No — no — my  brother  won't  hear  of  such  things  ever  since  I 
took  his  daughter  to  the  Penitentiary  to  see  some  bad  women 
that  talked  of  being  good — And  besides,  I  forgot  to  tell  you — little 
Billy  says — {whispers  in  her  ear) — and  don't  like  to  be  seen  by 
the  gentlemen. 

JANE. 

Well — the  motive  must  excuse  the  act.  I  would  not  willingly 
forego  the  chance  of  doing  good,  but  I  really  disUke  this  strolling 
about  the  skirts  of  the  city  alone. 

MISS  OBSOLETE. 

Mercy  upon  us,  Miss  Jane,  do  you  suppose  I  would  lead  you 
into  any  impropriety  ?  You'll  meet  no  Bucktails  there,  I  promise 
you,  nor  any  of  those  desperate  knights  that  run  away  with 
beauteous  and  rich  damsels  in  romance.  Our  present  race  of 
beaux  are  not  quite  so  enterprising.  I  believe  they'd  rather  run 
away  from  me  than  with  me  at  any  time. 

JANE. 

Well,  madam— go  with  me  to  the  next  room,  where  I  will  get 
5 
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ready,  for  this  piece  of  lady-errantry.     But  why  not  order  your 

carriage  ? 

MISS  OBSOLETE. 

O,  that  would  look  like  an  ostentatious  display  of  charity,  you 
know.  Lord  Noland  just  now  offered  to  send  a  hack  to  the  door, 
which  Billy  says  we  shall  be  obliged  to  leave  at  some  little  dis- 
tance ;  so  his  lordship  desired  me  to  take  a  female  companion. 

{Exeunt.) 


SCENE  III.— A  ROOM  IN  THE  HOTEL. 
Jonathan  and  Paddy  Whack. 

PADDY. 

As  I  was  saying,  Governor  Peabody,  I've  been  looking  for  you 
all  about  town.     I  want  to  speak  to  you. 

JONATHAN. 

I  calculate  I've  not  been  out  this  blessed  day.  I  wonder  you 
didn't  find  me  at  home  before  now. 

PADDY. 

Faith,  it  never  came  across  me  that  you  might  be  at  home  till 
I'd  looked  for  you  everywhere  else,  honeycomb. 

JONATHAN. 

Why,  I  should  guess  it  was  nateral  to  look  for  a  man  first  at 
home,  Mister  Whack. 

PADDY. 

Booh !  that  only  shows  your  ignorance.  My  master,  who  is  a 
lord,  is  always  out,  or  never  at  home  when  he  isn't;  and  I  his 
man  am  just  as  seldom  there  as  a  bishop  at  his  church. 

JONATHAN. 

May  be  so — but  what  might  your  business  be  with  me,  Mr. 
Whack? 

PADDY. 

Why,  governor,  I  came  to  talk  over  the  affair  of  the  governor- 
ship, you  as  good  as  promised  me. 
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JONATHAN. 

Um — I  guess  I  remember  you  didn't  finish  your  biography.  I 
think  you  said  you  came  over  in  the  king's  suit? 

PADDY. 

Right — I  Ijelonged  to  the  court. 

JONATHAN. 

Did  you  now,  by  gum — marry  ? 

PADDY. 

Marry  ?  No,  marry  did  I  not — I  left  my  sweetheart  in  Ireland, 
and  came  over  a  single  jontleman,  governor. 

JONATHAN. 

Sartin? — Ay,  I've  heard  that  neither  witches  nor  women  have 
power  over  men  when  the  water  is  between  'em.  But  how  did 
you  come  ? 

PADDY. 

Faith,  as  an  attache,  I  think  they  call  it.  I  attached  myself  to 
the  fat  assistant  cook  of  the  royal  squadron,  in  which  capacity  I 
gain'd  the  good  will  of  a  certain  great  lord,  who  had  been  an  old 
clothesman  in  his  time.  He  took  me  into  his  service  when  we 
landed,  upon  account  of  my  wardrobe. 

JONATHAN. 

Um  —  I  guess  he  was  smitten  with  your  old  clothes,  Mr. 
Whack. 

PADDY. 

You  say  right,  bully  governor,  but  it  proved  the  ruin  of  our 
friendship. 

JONATHAN. 

How  so,  Mr.  Whack  ? 

PADDY. 

Why,  as  bad  luck  would  have  it,  I  caught  my  lord  one  day 
robbing  my  trunk  of  a  pair  of  old  breeches,  and  sundry  other 
articles  of  no  value  but  to  the  owner. 

JONATHAN. 

I  reckon  what's  bred  in  the  bone.  Mister  Whack,  is  apt  to  stick 
in  the  flesh,  even  of  a  lord.  By  the  way — you  seem  to  have  a 
power  of  lords  here. 
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PADDY. 

Plenty,  dear — There's  but  one  lord  above,  and  thousands 
below.  Howsomever,  finding  my  lord  not  to  be  trusted,  I  dis- 
charged him,  and  got  with  another  lord,  who  hired  me  on  account 
of  my  skill  in  elopements.  .  ,. 

JONATHAN. 

Lord  Noland,  may  be  ? 

PADDY. 

Right,  governor — I  believe  you  were  born  by  guess,  you're  such 
a  great  hand  at  it.     We've  an  elopement  on  hand  just  at  present. 

[Bell  rings.) 

JONATHAN. 

You  don't  say  so  ?  But  I  hear  my  pupil's  bell  ring,  and  reckon 
he  wants  my  advice.     So  good  day,  Mr.  Whack. 

PADDY. 

I  hope  you  are  pleased  with  my  biography,  governor  ?  My 
sarvice — good  day  to  you.  I'll  call  again  to-morrow,  if  the  elope- 
ment will  permit  me  that  honor. 

(Exit. 

JONATHAN. 

Do  SO,  Mr.  Whack — Um — An  elopement — I  guess  I  begin  to — 
Um' — that  Lord  Noland,  to  my  sartin  knowledge,  has  been  casting 
sheep's  eyes  at  Mister  Henry's  sweetheart.  Miss  Jane.  I  snore 
I  reckon  he  wants  to  be  sweet  upon  her.  Um — I'll  pump  Paddy 
Whack  the  next  time  we  meet— I  will,  by  gum. 

(Exit.) 


SCENE  IV.— A  WOOD. 

XoRD  Noland,  and  three  ill-looking  fellows.     Jl  carriage  seen  in 
the  back-ground. 

NOLAND. 

I  have  made  sure  that  Miss  Warfield  accompanies  the  good 
lady.  [Whistle.)  Hush! — the  signal!  The  game  approaches 
— be  quick,  silent  and  steady  !  Confound  that  blundering  Irish- 
man, to  be  absent  now.     I'm  afraid  he  has  played  the  traitor. 
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Faith,  perhaps  it's  all  the  belter;  the  rascal  would  be  just  as  likely 
to  mistake,  and  carry  off  the  old  woman  instead  of  the  young  one. 
{Another  whistle.)  Whisht !  they  come.  Use  no  unnecessary 
violence,  and  when  the  prize  is  safe,  away  for  life  to  St.  Briavals 
Castle  in  the  forest.  I  must  not  be  seen.  {Retires,  and  the  three 
ruffians  hide  behind  the  trees.) 

Enter  Miss  Obsolete,  Jane  and  Billy,  an  ill-looldng  imp^ 

lame. 

MISS  obsolete. 

Why,  Billy !  I  protest  I'll  not  go  a  step  further.  You're  z 
perfect  will-o'-the-wisp  for  leading  people  astray.  I'll  not  stir  a 
step  further,  Billy ! 

billy. 

It's  jist  nigh  hand,  now — it's  jist  t'other  side  the  woods — t-his 
path  leads  to  it. 

jane. 

I  begin  to  distrust  this  boy  ; — some  mischief  is  on  foot,  I  fear. 
The  place  is  so  lonely,  and  there's  not  a  house  or  a  human  being 
in  sight,  madam.     I'm  almost  sure  I  heard  a  whistle  just  now. 

MISS  OBSOLETE. 

A  whistle !  mercy  on  us !  That's  just  like  a  story  of  robbers  •' 
Billy,  you  look  like  a  good  boy,  and  have  the  most  graceful  limp 
— Billy — I  hope  you  don't  mean  any  harm.  A  whistle  ! — Mercy 
upon  me — O  dear!  Billy. 

BILLY. 

It's  ony  my  brother  Sim.  Brother  Sim's  fond  of  moosick,  and 
blows  the  whistle  all  day  long.  We're  nigh  hand,  now — This 
way,  ladies — here's  the  path — hem ! 

[During  this  scene  the  three  ruffians  are  seen  peeping  from  he- 
hind  the  trees,  and  makins  sions  to  each  other.  At  the  sisnal 
of  "  Hem''''  made  by  Billy,  they  rush  out  and  seize  Miss 
Warfield,  who  faints.) 

MISS  OBSOLETE. 

Thieves  !  murder !  fire  !  rape  !  [Falls  on  her  knees.)  B — B — 
Praj',  good  Mr.  Highwayman,  don't  rav — T  mean  murder  me,  for 
I'm  a  great  friend  to  all  sorts  of  criminals — Thieves !  murder ! 
rape  !  O !  Billy !  Billy !  I'll  never  trust  to  a  lame  leg  again — ■ 
Thieves!  Th— 
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FIRST  RUFFIAN. 

Silence,  you  old  Tabby — d'ye  see  this  ?     {Holds  a  pistol.) 

MISS  OBSOLETE. 

I'll  not  breathe  a  whisper — indeed  I  won't — Old  Tabby  ! — Th — 
Ah ! — pray,  sir,  don't  shoot  me  ! — I  promise  to  sign  a  petition  for 
your  pardon  whenever  you  are  condemned  to  be  hanged.  Thieves! 
Th— 

FIRST  RUFFIAN. 

Gluiet,  you  old  Tabby — It's  not  you,  nor  your  money,  nor  your 
Vartue  that's  in  danger.  Be  quiet,  and  no  harm  shall  come  to 
you. 

{During  this  scene  the  two  other  ruffians  place  Jane,  who  still 
continues  insensible,  in  the  carriage^  which  drives  off.) 

SECOND  RUFFIAN. 

Come — come  away.  It's  all  finished — Leave  the  old  Tabby 
alone.     There's  no  danger  anybody  will  run  away  with  her. 

{Exeunt  Ruffians  with  Billy.) 

MISS  OBSOLETE. 

Old  Tabby  !  marry  come  up — a  set  of  polite  gentlemen  !  No- 
body will  run  away  with  me  forsooth !  I'd  have  the  brute  to 
know  I  can  be  run  away  with  whenever  I  please.  {Fanning 
herself  violently.)  Old  Tabby ! — the  unmannerly  wretches,  to 
show  such  a  preference  to  one  lady  before  another.  But — mercy 
on  us! — I  forgot — Thieves!  Robbers!  Rapes!  Billy! — Miss 
Jane!  O  Lord,  what  will  become  of  me!  Thieves!  Rob — Old 
Tabby !  marry  come  up  forsooth  !    Th — 

{Runs  out.) 

END  OF  ACT  FOURTH. 


ACT    V. 

SCENE  I.— A  GARDEN. 

MARY — (alone.) 
I  wish  I  could  get  that  young  fellow  out  of  my  head,  or  perhaps 
I  may  as  well  tell  the  truth,  now  there  is  nobody  to  listen — out  of 
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my  heart.  Heigho — I  begin  to  believe  in  love  at  first  sight,  for  I 
have  only  known  him  three  weeks,  and  am  already  far  gone.  I 
fear  I've  caught  the  infection  from  the  New  World,  where  they  say 
everything  grows  up  in  a  hurry — Heigho!  [Sighs  and  muses.) 

(Frank  leaps  over  the  wall.) 

FRANK. 

Don't  be  alarmed,!  beseech  you.  I  just  borrowed  your  cousin 
Cupid's  wings,  and  like  our  little  humming  bird  flew  into  your 
garden,  to  sip  the  dews  of  the  morning  from  the  bud  of  the  rose. 

MARY. 

Really,  Mr.  Tudor,  you  make  yourself  no  stranger.  Assist  me, 
my  sex's  dear  ally  Hypocrisy  [aside).  And  now,  sir,  permit  me  to 
request  that  you  will  avail  yourself  of  my  cousin  Cupid's  wings 
to  fly  out  again  as  soon  as  possible. 

FRANK. 

What !  and  leave  the  honey-dew  unsipped  ?  You  cannot  be  so 
cruel.  Since  we  parted  last  I  have  not  slept ;  I  cannot  sleep  or 
think,  but  of  one  thing.  My  spirit  hovers  and  flutters  about  you, 
like  a  bird  around  its  nest,  and  can  you  blame  me  that  my  body 
follows  ? 

MARY. 

Really,  sir,  if  you  had  not  told  me  freedom  of  speech  was  the 
birthright  of  every  American,  I  should  be  tempted  to  give  your 
forwardness  a  very  different  name.  Leave  me,  sir,  and  learn  to 
respect  the  privilege  of  woman  to  be  alone  at  pleasure. 

FRANK. 

What,  in  a  garden  ?  That's  not  according  to  Scripture.  Re- 
member Eve  had  a  companion  in  Eden. 

MARY. 

Yes,  two — the  man  and  the  serpent,  twin  brothers  and  equally 
dangerous.  But  enough  of  this.  Do  the  women  of  your  country 
permit  such  freedoms  ? 

FRANK. 

Why — ay — yes — hush — on  special  occasions. 

MARY. 

And  what  are  these  special  occasions  ? 
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FRANK. 

Why — why — when  they  can't  help  it.  But  don't  drive  me 
away,  I  beseech  you.  In  a  few  days  I  shall  be  obliged  to  leave 
you,  never  perhaps  to  meet  again.  The  present  moment  is  all  I 
have,  and  if  I  am  in  too  great  haste,  'tis  but  the  drowning  man 
catching  at — 

MARY. 

Straws  ?    Thank  you,  sir — [courtesies.) 

FRANK. 

No — hfe  and  happiness.  Last  night  I  dared  to  tell  you  of  my 
love.  You  did  not  spurn  me.  Nay,  I  thought  I  saw  you  blush ; 
and  if  my  ears  did  not  deceive  me,  I  heard  a  gentle  sigh,  answer- 
ing like  whispering  leaves,  when  Zephyrs  woo  them,  with  sweet 
assenting  welcome.  Do  not,  ah!  do  not  crush  the  hopes  that 
cheered  me  all  last  night,  and  made  the  misty  morning  bright  as 
my  native  skies.     Don't  crush  the  heart  you've  won. 

MAR5f. 

I  can't  play  the  hypocrite  much  longer  (aside).  My  winning 
has  been  hke  the  gamester,  with  a  single  throw,  and  your  love  has 
grown  up  like  the  mushroom,  in  a  single  night.  Do  you  think 
I  am  a  fool  to  believe  such  wonders  ? 

FRANK. 

Ah !  gentle  lady !  hast  thou  yet  to  learn, 

Love  is  no  child  of  Time,  unless  it  be 

The  offspring  of  a  moment  ? 

True  love  requires  no  blowing  of  the  spark 

To  light  it  to  a  bright  consuming  flame. 

To  linger  on  through  years  of  sighing  dolor ; 

To  write,  to  reason,  to  persuade,  to  worry 

Some  cold  heart  into  something  like  an  ague — 

An  icy  shivering  fit — this  is  not  love; 

'Tis  habit ;  'tis  like  that  we  often  feel ; 

For  some  old  tree,  because  we've  known  it  long. 

'Tis  to  put  out  the  feeling  heart  to  nurse, 

Or  send  it  like  a  lazy  schoolboy  forth. 

Unwilling  to  learn  his  A  B  C 

Under  some  graybeard  flogging  pedagogue. 

Time's  office  is  to  throw  cold  water  on — 

Not  feed  the  flame  with  oil. 

So  the  old  poets  sing,  when  wooing  Truth 

From  Love  and  Inspiration. 
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MARY. 

Well,  sir,  you  know,  I  suppose,  that  blank  verse  is  neither 
rhyme  nor  reason,  and  cannot  hope  to  convince  without  one  or 
the  other.  I'll  try  him  [aside).  Say,  if  I  could  find  in  my  heart 
to  love  you,  as  it  were  extempore — what  then  ? 

FRANK. 

A  wedding,  and  an  age  of  happiness. 

MARY. 

Would  you  then  forsake  your  country  ? 

FRANK. 

Ah ! — do  not  undervalue  my  true  affection  if  I  should  pause  at 
this.  Long  before  I  saw  you,  my  country  was  my  darling.  Her 
waving  woods,  her  boundless  fields,  her  freedom,  and  the  generous 
plenty  that  reigns  throughout  her  vast  circumference,  have,  till 
now,  made  her  my  only  mistress.  Nay,  the  very  scorn  which  the 
proud  slaves  of  kings  have  cast  upon  her  dear  and  honored  name, 
has  made  me  love  her  a  thousand  times  more  than  if  they  had 
overwhelmed  her  with  their  hollow  praise.  O  !  such  a  country — 
if  you  were  but  there ! 

MARY. 

But  there  I  cannot  be — even  if  I  wished  it.  My  dear  father 
has  no  wife,  no  kindred,  and  I  might  say  perhaps  no  friends, 
to  take  care  of  him  when  I  am  gone.  What  if  the  world  scoffs 
at  his  little  whims  and  foibles?  'Tis  only  reason  that  I  should  love 
him  the  more,  since  the  world's  laugh  is  food  for  true  affection. 
I  would  not  leave  him  though  I  died  for  love. 

FRANK. 

By  Heaven,  I  only  love  you  the  dearer  for  that  thought.  Who 
would  trust  a  wife  that,  as  a  daughter,  forgot  a  duty  that  a  score  of 
years  had  brought  to  its  full  growth?  She  that  forgets  her  duty  to 
a  parent  will  never  learn  it  for  a  husband. 

MARY. 

I'm  glad  you  think  so  (sighs). 

FRANK. 

But  perhaps  he  will  go  with  us,  and  live  to  see  his  race  pro- 
longed in  the  land  where  I  trust  they  will  be  free  till  Doomsday; 
to  see  each  thrifty  sprig  shoot  to  an  oak  deep  rooted  in  the  soil, 
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a  lord  of  the  creation  ;  or  a  blooming  girl,  as  lovely  as  thyself,  the 
mother  of  the  Gracchi. 

MARY. 

What  '  airy  dreams  are  these  ?  My  father  is  too  old  to  seek  a 
new  world  and  new  objects. 

FRANK. 

Trees  grow  most  thrifty,  and  bear  the  choicest  fruit  when  trans- 
planted, and  why  not  men  ? 

MARY. 

Ay,  but  you  know  that  trees  transplanted  too  late,  never  take 
root  again.     So  with  men. 

FRANK. 

But  there  will  be  such  novelty  for  him — Tumuli— old  forti- 
fications— ay,  and  mummies,  too. 

MARY. 

You  cannot  love  me,  if  you  jeer  at  my  father. 

FRANK. 

Forgive  me — pray,  forgive  me.  But  if  you  consent,  the  rest  is 
nothing.  He'll  follow  you  to  the  world's  end,  as  the  shepherd 
follows  his  pet  lamb.     Trust  me,  he'll  go. 

MARY. 

But  I  have  not  yet  said  I  will  go. 

FRANK. 

O !  but  you  will,  you  must,  you  shall.  Say  you  will  go  if  he 
will. 

MARY. 

My  answer  follows  his.    i^Exit  hastily.) 

Enter  Obsolete. 
I  don't  like  this  stealing  away,  not  I.  Among  the  ancients  it 
was  held  a  sequitur,  that  when  a  young  woman  ran  away  from  her 
father,  the  next  step  would  be  running  away  with  her  lover.  I'll 
sound  this  juvenile  novelty.  Pray,  Mr.  Tudor,  what  think  you  of 
my  daughter,  marry? 

FRANK. 

Marry  ?  Faith,  sir,  that  was  just  what  I  was  thinking  of.  Your 
daughter  is  an  angel. 
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OBSOLETE. 

You  admire  her,  then  ? 

FRANK. 

Admire  ?  I  adore  her.  She  has  referred  me  to  you  for  an 
answer  to  a  question  of  a  very  interesting  nature,  sir. 

OBSOLETE. 

Indeed !   I  hope  it  relates  to  antiquity. 

FRANK. 

No,  sir.  Unfortunately  it  relates  to  something  very  young  and 
beautiful,  that  I  wish  to  beg  of  you — your  daughter,  sir. 

OBSOLETE. 

Marry,  that's  a  modern  idea,  indeed.  But  harkee,  Mr.  Tudor, 
to  convince  you  I'm  a  reasonable  man,  and  a  kind  father,  I  hereby 
give  my  full  and  free  consent — 

FRANK. 

0 !  sir,  you  overwhelm  me  with  gratitude  ! 

OBSOLETE. 

Don't  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  be  grateful — To  your  immedi- 
ately quitting  this  place,  and  never  seeing  my  daughter  more. 

FRANK. 

But,  sir,  may  I  ask  what  are  your  objections  ?  To  my  for- 
tune ? 

OBSOLETE. 

Marry,  yea.  I'm  told  it  is  all  in  new  lands,  and  I  hate  new 
lands. 

FRANK. 

To  my  character  ? 

OBSOLETE. 

Marry,  yea.  You've  no  mystery  about  you-^no  hieroglyphical 
obscurit3^  One  can  read  you  at  first  sight,  like  a  modern  book. 
Now  I  hate  anything  that  everybody  can  understand. 

FRANK. 

My  person,  sir? 

OBSOLETE. 

Marry,  yea.    You're  not  in  the  least  like  a  mummy,  or  like  one 
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of  our  fashionable  young  fellows,  who  look  as  old  as  their  family- 
pictures  before  they  come  to  years  of  discretion.  You've  no 
mark  of  antiquity  about  you. 

FRANK. 

But  perhaps  your  daughter  may  not  object  to  that,  sir. 

OBSOLETE. 

But  I  do,  sir,  and  that's  quite  as  much  to  the  purpose.  I  always 
give  a  preference  to  old  wine,  old  fiddles,  old  friends,  and  in  short 
everything  old. 

FRANK. 

Except  women,  Mr.  Obsolete.  Miss  Warfield,  for  example. 
But  seriously,  sir,  if  you  find  any  fault  in  my  conduct,  I'll  turn 
over  a  new  leaf. 

OBSOLETE. 

A  new  leaf?  That  phrase  does  your  business.  If  you  had 
promised  to  stick  to  your  old  ways,  they  might  in  time  have 
become  respectable  by  age.  You're  not  in  my  book,  Mr.  Tudor; 
there's  not  a  new  leaf  there. 

FRANK. 

Alas !  sir,  if  you  don't  hke  me  as  I  am,  and  won't  permit  me  to 
change,  my  case  is  indeed  desperate.  But  I  will  live  in  hope. 
You  may  in  time  become  reconciled  to  my  being  neither  a  mummy, 
a  hieroglyphic,  or  a  black  letter  volume,  and  look  upon  me  in  a 
new  light.     Farewell,  sir.  [Exit.) 

OBSOLETE. 

New  light!  There  it  is,  again.  Everything  is  new  with  these 
natives  of  the  New  World.  I  wonder  what  has  become  of  Miss 
Obsolete,  who  was  out  all  last  night  1  But  I  suppose  she  was  with 
her  accomplice  Mrs.  Toogood,  plotting  as  usual  the  encourage- 
ment of  idleness,  poverty  and  vice,  under  cover  of  charity.  Pray 
Heaven  she  is  not  shut  up  in  Bridewell,  or  the  poor-house  ? 

Enter  Miss  Obsolete.     Her  clothes  draggled,  S^c. 

MISS  OBSOLETE. 

O,  brother,  brother — I've  had  such  an  escape.     I've  been — 

OBSOLETE. 

Mistaken  for  a  pauper,  I  suppose,  or  some  one  of  those  com- 
punctious criminals  you're  so  fond  of  keeping  company  with,  and 
carried  to  the  Bridewell  ? 
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MISS  OBSOLETE. 

Bridewell,  indeed  ?  No  such  good  luck,  brother.  I've  been  like 
to  be  run  away  with. 

OBSOLETE. 

The  d — 1  you  have  ?   What  mortal  man  undertook  that  feat  ? 

MISS  OBSOLETE. 

Why,  you  must  know,  little  Billy — 

OBSOLETE. 

And  who  in  the  name  of  wonder  is  little  Billy  ? 

MISS  OBSOLETE. 

Why  little  Billy,  whose  mother  lost  her  husband,  seven  brothers, 
and  twelve  sons,  in  the  last  war — 

OBSOLETE. 

Hum — well,  what  next? 

MISS  OBSOLETE. 

Why,  he  brought  me  the  most  affecting  letter !  and  so  I  took 
Miss  War  field  with  me  to  see  the  poor  woman — 

OBSOLETE. 

Well— well— 

MISS  OBSOLETE. 

Well,  httle  Billy  led  us  over  the  fields,  the  Lord  knows  where, 
till  we  came  to  a  wood,  where  twelve  ruffians  armed  with  pistols 
rushed  out,  and  were  going  to  carry  me  off.  But  they  made  a 
mistake,  and  left  me  alone  by  myself. 

OBSOLETE. 

Alone  by  yourself ! — Why  what  is  the  woman  talking  about  ? 

MISS  OBSOLETE. 

Why  little  Billy  ran  away — and  they  forced  Miss  Jane  into  a 
post-chaise,  and  drove  off  with  her. — O!  that  ever  I  should  live 
to  be  called  an  old  Tabby  !     (JVeeps.) 

OBSOLETE. 

Good  Heavens !  You  say  they  forced  her  away  in  a  post- 
chaise — Why — 

MISS  OBSOLETE. 

Yes — and  called  me  an  old  Tabby.     {Weeps.) 
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OBSOLETE. 

What  can  this  mean  ?  I  begin  to  suspect  some  mischief.  Did 
she  seem  to  go  wiUingly  ? 

MISS  OBSOLETE. 

No,  they  forced  her  away,  I  tell  you — and  called  me  old  Tabby 
— and  swore  they'd  shoot  me  if  I  didn't  stop  mewing.     [Weeps.) 

OBSOLETE — [apart.) 
Forced  away  ! — doubtless  by  some  admirer  of  antiquity  who  has 
read  of  the  abduction  of  Helen,  and  wishes  to  revive  the  good  old 
customs  of  antiquity.     Who  can  it  be  ? 

MISS  OBSOLETE — [whimpering.) 
Old  Tabby— old  Tabby  ! 

OBSOLETE. 

D — n  old  Tabby — I  beg  pardon,  sister.  I  did'nt  mean  any 
personal  reflection.  Who  can  it  be  ?  Hum — ah  !  I  have  it — 
LordNoland.  I  know  he  admires  her  fortune,  and  is  desperately, 
not  in  love,  but  debt.     My  hfe  on  it  'tis  he.     My  sprightly  Jane  ! 

MISS  OBSOLETE. 

Old  Tabby  !  old  Tabby  !     [niiimpering.) 

OBSOLETE. 

Pshaw  ! — A  stranger  too,  in  a  strange  land,  and  committed  to  our 
protection  by  her  sister  in  her  absence.  Love,  honor,  patriotism 
all  combine  to  inspire  me  to  follow,  and  if  possible  rescue  her. 
Hum — yes — I  will  immediately  to  Sir  Kit  and  the  admiral.  We'll 
scour  the  country  far  and  wide ;  rescue  my  sprightly  Jane,  and 
then  trust  to  her  gratitude  for  rewarding  at  least  one  of  us. 
Where's  my  daughter  ? 

MISS  OBSOLETE. 

In  her  chamber,  crying  her  eyes  out. 

OBSOLETE. 

Ah  !  there's  another  pretty  aifair.  I  must  take  her  with  me, 
or  there'll  be  another  elopement  before  I  get  back.  Sister,  take  care 
of  the  house — I  go  in  pursuit  of  my  sprightly  Jane. 

[Exit.) 

MISS  OBSOLETE. 

Well,  take  thy  ways  for  an  old  gray  goose — I'll  go  and  tell  Mrs. 
Toogood  all  about  it — except  the  old  Tabby.  [Exit.) 
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SCENE  II.— THE  STREET. 


Eiiter  Paddy  Whack — fuddled. 
So,  Mister  Whack,  you're  in  a  pretty  sort  of  a  botheration,  I  take 
it.  You  must  be  drinking  at  the  tavern  instead  of  minding  your 
master's  business — and  disgracing  your  country  by  neglecting  a 
love  affiiir.  Fait,  now  I  should  like  to  meet  some  ill-looking 
knave,  that  I  might  be  revenged  for  this  blunder  of  mine,  by  bating 
him  soundly.    But  I'll  have  satisfaction  of  somebody,  I'm  resolved. 


Look  you,  Mr.  Whack,  you  must  needs  be  drinking,  must  you 
There's  for  that  [ci^ffs  one  cheek) — and  neglecting  your  master' 
business — there's  for  that,  Mr.  Whack  {citffs  the  other  cheek); — 
and  you  must  be  staggering  about  the  street  instead  of  being  in  the 
country,  tending  upon  the  elopement — you  great  blundering  block- 
head— Take  that,  honey,  for  your  pains — {knocks  himself  down.) 
— Fait — I  think  you've  got  your  bitters  now,  Mister  Whack. 

Enter  Jonathan. 
Why,  tarnation,  Mr.  Whack,  what  are  you  arter  now,  there ! 
This  beats  all  the   assaults  and   batteries  I  ever  heard  on,  in  my 
country.     Can't  you  find  some  better  employment  than  knocking 
yourself  on  the  head? 

PADDY. 

Honey  governor,  jist  lend  me  a  hand  to  get  up,  and  mingle 
your  briny  tears  with  mine.  Och  !  I've  jist  miss'd  the  prettiest 
affair  of  an  E — elopement — that's  the  word.  I'm  the  most  discon- 
solate jontleman.  Ill  luck  follows  me  like  an  intermitting  faver 
— a  little  space  of  health,  and  then  slap-dash  comes  the  quaver 
again.  I  shall  fall  away  into  an  extemporary  skeleton,  Governor 
Hebiddy. 

JONATHAN. 

No,  sure  !  But  you  say  you've  had  an  elopement,  Mr.  Whack. 
•^How  d'ye  make  that  out  ? 

PADDY. 

Why,  as  asy  as  kiss  your  hand,  governor. — My  master,  Lord 
Noland,  is  jist  run  away  from  me  with  a  young  lady.  I  don't 
know  what  will  become  of  him,  not  I,  without  my  discretion  in 
this  business.  I  met  the  old  jontleman,  Mr.  Ob— Obsolete  jist 
now,  who  ax'd  me  after  my  lord,  and  I  told  him  all  about  the 
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elopement,  in  hope  he  would  put  me  on  the  track,  but  he  only  called 
me  a  prepasterous  Paddy,  and  cut  me  quite  unhandsomely. 

JONATHAN. 

Now  you  don't  say  as  much  ?  But  what  may  the  lady's  name 
be,  and  what  is  my  lord  going  to  do  with  her  ?  I  guess  he  can't 
sell  her,  as  they  do  kidnapp'd  negers  ? 

PADDY. 

Sell ! — why  her  name's — her  name's  Miss  Jane  Warfield,  the 
young  Bucktail  lady — and  my  lord  is  going  to  do  with  her — 
{laughs).  By  the  powers,  governor,  you  must  be  a  green  one  not 
to  know  what  they  run  away  with  women  for  now-a-days.  Money 
— money — what  the  French  call  large-on,  governor. 

JONATHAN. 

And  where  is  my  lord  going  to  carry  her — maybe  ? 

PADDY. 

Why  to  a  great  big  wood,  yonder- ways.' — I  think  they  call  it 
a  forest,  with  an  old  wreck  of  a  castle  in  it  belonging  to  his  lord- 
ship's ancestors,  governor. — But  hub-a-boo — here  am  I  talking  all 
this  time  when  I  ought  to  be  taking  care  of  the  young  lady. — By 
St.  Patrick,  if  my  master  misuses  her,  I'll  be  into  his  mutton — I 
must  be  after  him  straight — [staggers.) 

JONATHAN. 

Crooked,  you  mean,  I  guess. — But  Mr.  Whack,  what's  your 
hurry? — Hadn't  you  better  take  somebody  with  you? — Hum — 
There'll  be  likely  robbers  in  this  wood — or  great  wild  beasts,  bears, 
wolves,  catamounts  and  the  like.  Suppose  we  go  to  Mr.  Tudor, 
and  ask  him  to  lend  a  hand. — He's  right  good-natur'd,  and  will 
start  Avith  us,  I  dare  snore. 

PADDY. 

Snore !  You'd  better  be  wide  awake,  governor. — But  I  dare  say 
my  master  will  be  delighted  with  this  new  reinforcement — the 
more  the  merrier — 

JONATHAN. 

Yes — but  the  less  the  better  sheer — I  guess — 

PADDY. 

That's  a  niggardly  notion,  governor — But  come  along,  honey — 
D'ye  understand  the  use  of  firearms,  governor? 
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JONATHAN. 

The  rifle  a  little,  I  reckon — I've  liv'd  in  the  back  parts  some- 
thing. I'm.  half  horse,  half  alligator,  and  a  little  of  the  Ingen,  I 
guess. 

PADDY. 

The  divil  you  are  !  Then  you're  the  very  man  for  my  money — 
Come  along,  governor.  It's  growing  dark  already,  and  there's  no 
time  to  be  lost. 

{Exeunt  hastily.) 


SCENE  III.— A  PARLOR. 

Obsolete,  Mary,  Sir  Kit  and  the  Admiral. 

OBSOLETE  (ringing). 
My  horses  are  snails,  and  my  people  sloths. — (Rings  again.) 

ADMIRAL. 

This  is  a  wild  goose  chase,  sir  knight.   Faith,  I  don't  half  like  it. 

SIR  KIT. 

But  consider  the  prize,  admiral.  If  we  recapture  the  lady,  what 
glorious  salvage!   I  wouldn't  take  twenty  thousand  for  my  share. 

MARY. 

I  wish  to  Heaven  they  would  make  haste.  Poor  Jane  !  I  fear 
we  shall  never  overtake  her  till  too  late. 

OBSOLETE — [worrying  about.) 
One  would  think  the  fellows  were  breaking  the  horses,  and 
building  the  carriage.     Hark  !  I  think  I  hear  it  drawing  up. — No 
— it's  only  a  hack  passing — confound  this  delay  !     [Rings.) 

Enter  Servant. 
Sir,  the  carriage  is  ready. 

OBSOLETE. 

Then  let's  be  gone !  Harkee,  sir — Order  the  carriage  to  drive 
to  the  small  alehouse,  on  the  skirts  of  the  forest  hard  by,  and  let 
the  lamps  be  lighted.     Come,  Mary— 
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ADMIRAL. 

Well,  if  I  miss  stays  this  time,  I'll  never  go  to  sea  again. 

{Exeunt.) 


SCENE  IV.— A  FOREST  AT  NIGHT. 

Enter  Henry,  Frank,  Paddy  and  Jonathan  armed ;  the 
latter  with  a  rifle. 

PADDY. 

Och  !  for  a  walking  fire,  or  a  bit  of  a  Jack  a  lantern,  if  it  be  only 
to  show  us  the  way  into  another  ditch — I've  been  in  fifteen  already. 
A  big  fiend  with  saucer  eyes  would  be  tolerable  in  this  outer  dark- 
ness. Now  I'd  give  one  of  my  lord's  guineas,  he  promised  me,  to 
know  how  we  lost  our  way. 

JONATHAN. 

And  I'd  give  another  to  know  how  to  find  it  again.  Master 
Whack. 

FRANK. 

Faith,  brother,  we  seem  like  two  great  metaphysicians,  that  after 
disputing  their  way  through  all  the  snares  of  argument,  end  just 
where  they  began.  I  do  believe  this  is  the  very  bramble  that  dis- 
puted my  passage  some  time  ago.     I  think  I  know  the  touch. 

HENRY. 

Well,  Frank,  as  you've  no  mistress  in  the  case,  I'll  forgive  you 
if  you  decline  advancing  a  foot  further. 

FRANK. 

Say  no  more,  dear  Hal,  I'd  follow  you  if  every  step  brought  me 
so  much  nearer  the  grave. 

[Hallooing  heard  in  the  wood.) 

HENRY. 

Hark !  I  hear  the  sound  of  voices  at  a  distance.  Be  silent,  and 
let  us  follow  the  direction. 

[Exeunt.) 
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SCENE  v.— ANOTHER  PART  OF  THE  FOREST. 
Enter  Obsolete,  Mary,  Sir  Kit  and  the  Admiral. 

OBSOLETE. 

How  unfortunate  that  we  should  be  benighted,  and  lose  our 
way.  This  is  a  perfect  Hercynian  forest.  It's  more  intricate 
than  the  Hebrew  Points. 

ADMIRAL. 

Faith  you  may  say  that.  Pd  sooner  navigate  the  frozen  sea, 
without  compass  or  chart,  than  this  confounded  wood  at  night. 
For  a  man  dismasted  like  myself,  it's  the  very  devil. 

SIR  KIT. 

Tut,  admiral — don't  you  see  the  advantages  of  a  wooden  leg 
here  ?  You've  only  to  put  that  foremost,  and  these  cursed  briers 
that  tickle  me  so  delightfully,  will  give  way  before  you.  You 
ought  in  conscience  to  go  first  and  make  a  path  for  us. 

OBSOLETE. 

My  poor  girl,  how  fares  it  with  you  ? 

MARY. 

O,  never  mind  me,  sir — let  us  get  on  as  fast  as  we  can. 

[Hallooing  heard  in  the  wood.) 

OBSOLETE. 

Hark  !  'tis  the  keepers  going  their  rounds  in  the  forest.  If  they 
catch  us  at  this  time  of  the  night,  we  shall  be  taken  for  deer- 
stealers,  caught  in  actual  commission  of  dog-straw,  stable  stand, 
back  bear,  and  bloody  hand.  Let's  away,  or  we  shall  be  trans- 
ported at  least. 

SIR  KIT. 

Yes,  in  faith — stealing  a  doe  is  felony,  while  stealing  a  young 
lady  is  a  mere  flea-bite,  now-a-days. 

[Hallooing  again.) 

OBSOLETE. 

Again !  Let's  get  out  of  the  way ;  they  seem  to  approach  nearer. 
My  arm,  Mary. 

[Exeunt.) 
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SCENE  VI.— ANOTHER  PART  OF  THE  FOREST. 

Enter  Jane,  pale  and  fatigued. 

Alas  !  alas  !  I  seem  to  have  escaped  from  man,  only  to  perish  in 
the  wild  wood.  I  dare  not  call,  for  fear  of  being  overheard  by  the 
rufRan  crew  I  left  drinking  in  the  ruined  old  castle,  and  yet,  if 
I  stay  here  alone,  Heaven  knows  what  will  become  of  me.  Alas  ! 
whither  shall  I  go?  O!  Henry,  where  art  thou?  Does  he  know 
that  I  am  in  danger  of  being  lost  to  him  forever? 

(a  clock  at  a  distance  strikes  three.) 

One,  two,  three.  Thank  Heaven,  'twill  soon  be  daylight.  I'll 
follow  the  direction  of  the  sound  ;  it  must  lead  to  some  inhabited 
place.  {Hallooing  at  a  distance.) 

Heavenly  Powers,  protect  me  !  they  come !  [Runs  out.) 

Enter  Lord  Noland  and  three  ruffians. 

NOLAND. 

Infernal  blockheads!  knaves  and  fools  combined — how  came 
yo\x  to  let  her  escape? 

FIRST  RUFFIAN. 

Why,  please  your  honor,  we  just  sat  down  at  the  old  castle  to 
drink  to  your  lordship's  happy  marriage,  when  she  somehow  con- 
trived to  flit  by  us  without  being  seen — and  ran  away  into  the 
forest.  For  my  part,  I  believe  she  is  a  witch,  and  made  herself 
invisible — don't  you,  Tom  ? 

SECOND  RUFFIAN. 

Ay,  dammee — She  couldn't  have  got  off  else,  without  our  seeing 
her. 

NOLAND. 

You  careless  scoundrels  !  Must  a  man  trust  his  fortune  and 
reputation  to  such  drunken  curs  ? 

FIRST  RUFFIAN. 

Drunken  curs  ?  If  Tom  and  I  had  been  drunk,  as  you  say,  we 
should  have  seen  double,  and  then  one  of  us  might  have  kept  an 
eye  on  each  of  the  ladies — Hey,  Tom  ! 
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NOLAND. 

Silence,  you  ribald  rascals  ! — Pshaw  !  I  cannot  do  without  them 
now,  and  must  keep  well  with  these  wretches.  Hark!  let's  fol- 
low—  {^Hallooing  at  a  distance.)     [Exeunt.) 


SCENE  VII.— A  CHURCH  WITH  A  GRAVEYARD. 

Enter  Jane. 
Behold  !   A  Christian  temple  ! — 
Hail,  dear  asylum,  I  will  rest  me  here. 
Within  the  peaceful  precincts  of  the  dead! 
If  guilt  and  crime,  hypocrisy  and  fraud. 
In  shrines  like  this  from  their  just  punishment 
Have  oft  found  refuge,  I  can't  seek  in  vain. 
That  flee  not  from  my  own,  but  other's  wrongs. 

[Seats  herself  in  the  porch.) 
How  solemn  is  the  night !     I,  I  alone 
Here  breathe  among  the  dead  of  ages  past ! 
See !  where  the  stones  point  to  the  dust  below. 
And  tell  a  tale  of  flattery,  that  would  make 
The  bloodless  corses  blush  if  they  could  hear  it. 
Why  should  I  tremble?    "Dead  men  tell  no  tales," 
And  such  a  scene  seems  fit  for  deeds  of  guilt 
That  never  should  be  told ! 
But  dead  men  do  no  harm,  and  ev'n  the  wretch 
Whose  harden'd  soul  ne'er  shrunk  before  His  eye, 
Who  sees  all  that  is  done,  or  will'd,  or  thought, 
Q,uails  at  the  glaring  of  the  sightless  corse. 
And  stands  corrected  by  its  mute  cold  hps, 
That  tell  what  all  must  come  to. 
I'll  rest  me  here  till  morning. 

[Lightning  and  peals  of  thunder.     By  the  flashes^  Jonathan 
and  Paddv  are  seen  at  the  hack  of  the  stage.) 

paddy. 

Governor !  Governor  Hebiddy !  By  the  powers,  I  think  I  saw  a 
house  or  a  church,  by  that  flash.  Burn  the  young  Bucktail  jon- 
tlemen,  I  say,  for  dividing  this  pretty  party  of  pleasure.  I  knew 
we  should  lose  our  way. 
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JONATHAN. 

N — Yes — I  guess  you've  a  genius  for  that.  If  you'd  studied 
ten  years  for  a  blunder,  you  couldn't  have  beat  this,  I  calculate. 

(^Lightning  and  thunder.) 

PADDY. 

Och !  murder — m — murder — Ye — ye — ye— O,  b — b — b— 

JONATHAN. 

What's  the  matter,  Mr.  Whack  ? — You  seem  partly  thunder- 
struck. 

PADDY. 

Thunderstruck! — If  I  ever  saw  a  ghost  in  my  born  days,  there's 
one  setting  in  the  church  porch  now — I  saw  it  as  plain  as  the 
white  of  my  eye — [Lightning) — There !  there !  there  again — 'tis 
surrounded  by  a  hundred  cats  with  eyes  like  lanterns— (Zi^^f- 
mn^)— -There !  there !  I  see  two  dozen  spirits  capering  in  the  fire 
—They  must  be  evil  spirits,  or  they  wouldn't  be  there — [Light- 
ning)— There  —  there — there  again — Why  governor,  an't  you 
afeard  ? 

JONATHAN. 

I  guess  not — I  wasn't  born  in  the  woods  to  be  scared  by  an  owl 
— nor  brought  up  in  the  fear  of  ghosts.  Let's  go  and  see  what  it 
is,  Mr.  Whack.  • 

PADDY. 

Tank  you,  master  governor — I  don't  fear  anything  that's  alive 
above  ground,  but  I'm  not  in  spirits  to  face  a  ghost. 

JONATHAN. 

I  swow  I'll  soon  see  whether  it's  a  spook  or  no. 

[Levels  his  rifle.) 

PADDY. 

Why  arrah,  governor,  I  thought  you  knew  more  of  mankind 
than  to  shoot  at  a  ghost  with  a  bullet  of  lead — If  you  havn't  a 
silver  one,  you'll  only  be  shooting  flying,  honey. 

JONATHAN. 

I'll  see,  I  guess — I  never  saw  a  spook  yet  that  wasn't  afraid  of 
a  rifle  ball.  Hollo  there,  mister,  if  you  don't  speak  out,  I  calcu- 
late I'll  shoot  you,  as  sure  as  a  gun. 
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JANE. 

Heavens  !    Who's  that !    Still  chas'd  like  the  wounded  deer ! 
Alas !  is  there  no  rest  even  among  the  dead  ? 

JONATHAN. 

Sing  out  I  say,  mister — or  I  shoot. 

JANE. 

'Tis  some  ruffian  robber!    O,  what  will  become  of  me  ! 

{Flies  in  an  opposite  direction.     Jonathan  Jires.) 

PADDY. 

What  a  Judy  you  are,  governor — I  saw  the  ghost  vanish,  in  a 
cloud  of  fire,  just  like  a  bird  at  a  flash  in  the  pan. 

Enter  Henry  and  Frank  alarmed. 

HENRY. 

What  gun  was  that  ? 

paddy. 

Why  the  governor  jist  let  fly  at  a  ghost  yonder  at  the  church 
door. 

henry. 
A  ghost,  you  goose. — You've  roused  all  the  keepers  of  the 
forest  by  this  time. — ^Let's  away,  or  we  shall  be  taken  for  poachers. 

{Exeu7it.) 


SCENE  VIII.— AN  OLD  RUINED  CASTLE. 

Enter  Jane. 
Is  there  no  rest  except  in  Heaven? — There  seems  a  storm 
coming,  and  this  ruin  may  shelter  me  the  while — I'll  venture. 
(Looks  in  at  an  old  dilapidated  window.)     Ah  !  [shrieks] — now 
I  am  lost  indeed  ! 

[As  she  starts  back,  some  pieces  of  the  ruin  are  displaced;  part 
of  the  wall  tumbles  down,  and  discovers  to  the  audience  a  group 
of  ragged  men,  women  and  children,  gathered  about  a  fire. 
One  of  the  men,  dressed  in  tattered  finery,  advances  and  speaks.) 

King  of  the  gipsy  beggars. 
What  noise  was  that,  Potluck  ? 
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POTLUCK. 

Nothing  but  the  thunder,  taking  a  few  freedoms  with  your  royal 
palace. 

KING. 

But  I'm  sure  I  heard  a  voice !  Run — skip — and  see  whether 
it  isn't  some  spy. 

(Some  go  out  and  return  with  Jane.) 

JANE. 

Oh!  for  Heaven's  sake — for  the  sake  of  mercy,  don't  murder 
me! 

KING. 

Murder  you,  damsel !— O  no,  we  never  kill  anything  but  fleas 
and  other  troublesome  visitors. — We  beg,  borrow,  and  sometimes 
steal — but  we  never  murder.  Q,uiet  thy  fears,  fair  damsel.  On 
my  royal  word,  we'll  take  nothing  from  you — except  what  you 
are  pleased  to  give. 

JANE. 

In  the  name  of  Heaven,  who  and  what  are  you? 

KING. 

Gentlemen  commoners — that  belong  to  the  most  thriving  com- 
monwealth in  the  world.  We  are  free  from  Scot  and  Lot — ob- 
serve no  law,  pay  no  taxes — obey  no  authority — and  fear  nothing 
but  the  parish  officers.  In  one  word,  we're  stockant,  whippant, 
rampant  beggars,  and  I  am  their  legitimate  sovereign,  at  your  ser- 
vice. Only  give  us  what  you  have  about  you,  and  I  pledge  my 
royal  word,  we'll  not  rob  you  of  the  rest ;  and  besides,  "  will  beg  a 
blessing  on  your  head" — [Whining.) 

[The  rest  of  the  beggars  whine  out  in  concert^—^'^  Bless  your 
sweet  face — bless  your  sweet  face. ^^) 

JANE. 

O!  only  beggars — Heaven  be  praised!  I'm  safe  now  (aside). 
— King  !■ — I  never  heard  the  beggars  had  a  king.  (Beginning 
to  recover  her  sprightliness.) — You  don't  look  much  like  a  king? 
(Smiling.) 

KING. 

King,  ay,  damsel — though  I  don't  look  like  one.  And  yet  the 
difference  betwixt  a  king  and  a  beggar  after  all  is  only  that  be- 
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tween  two  bricks,  one  at  the  top,  the  other  at  the  bottom  of  the 
chimney.  But  you  seem  tired — there's  a  bed  of  straw  fit  for  a 
queen  in  the  other  room,  and  one  of  my  maids  of  honor  shall 
attend  you. 

JANE. 

Indeed,  I  am  almost  worn  down.     Shall  I  be  safe? 

KING. 

From  man — I  won't  promise  for  the  beasts,  lady. 

JANE. 

Well,  I  will  try.  In  my  proud  days,  how  I  should  have  shrunk 
from  such  a  lodging — but  fatigue  makes  equal  the  bed  of  straw 
and  couch  of  down. 

{Exit  with  one  of  the  women ^  more  decently  dressed  than  the 
rest.  Then  enter  some  hessars  with  Paddy  and  Jonathan, 
crying  oufj  ^^^ prisoner!  a  prisoner  !^^) 

JONATHAN. 

Mister  Whack,  we're  nabb'd,  I  guess. 

PADDY. 

Faith,  and  I'm  pretty  sartin  of  it,  governor. 

KING. 

Two  spies !  That  tall  splice  looks  for  all  the  world  like  a  lean 
parish  officer.  I  can  smell  him  afar  off,  as  crows  do  powder. 
Pray,  fellows,  what  brought  you  here  ? 

PADDY. 

A  blunder — Mr.  Robber. 

KING. 

Robber ! — Slave,  if  you  say  that  again,  I'll  hang  you  for  high 
treason.  I  will — Robber !  Know,  slave,  that  in  me  you  behold 
the  representative  of  royalty — sole  monarch  of  millions  of — fleas  ! 

JONATHAN. 

No,  sure  ? — You  don't  say  so,  I  guess. — By  gum  I've  wanted  to 
see  the  king  ever  since  I  came  to  this  country. 

KING. 

Then  behold  him  now  !  Know,  caitiff^,  that  I  reign  by  legitimate 
hereditary  right — ^for  my  ancestor  was  one  of  King  Charles'  cour- 
tiers, who — 
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JONATHAN. 

Ay,  King  Charles — he  who  lost  his  head  for  slipping  his 
bridle,  I  calculate. 

KING. 

You  do,  do  you  ? — and  I  calculate,  if  you  dare^  to  interrupt  ma- 
jesty again,  I  will  consign  you  to  a  dark  room,  there  to  be  put  to 
the  torture — by  an  Inquisition  of  fleas.     I  will — I  say,  slave — 

JONATHAN. 

I'm  no  slave— I'm  a  free  man,  I  guess. 

KING. 

Silence,  I  say.  Know  that  mine  ancestors,  one  of  them  was  a 
courtier,  who  gained  a  habit  of  begging,  which  descended  to  his 
posterity — and  the  other  a  maid  of  honor,  who  kept  her  virtue  so 
snugly  that  nobody  suspected  she  had  any. 

JONATHAN. 

O — ay — I  guess  that's  being  what  they  call  a  legitimate  king  ? 

KING. 

To  be  sure  it  is,  varlet.  Half  the  kings  in  the  world  can't  show 
a  better  pedigree  if  the  truth  were  known.  And  as  for  begging, 
they  get  millions  by  it,  where  we  get  but  pennies. 

{Hallooingj  and  enter  beggars  with  Obsolete,  Mary,  Sir 
Kit,  and  the  Admiral.) 

KING. 

Is  the  whole  world  abroad  in  the  forest  to-night  ?  One  would 
think  I  was  to  have  a  coronation,  by  the  number  of  my  visitors. 

OBSOLETE. 

{Looking  about.) — What  a  venerable  ruin!  Saxon  by  the 
arches,  fine — very  fine ! 

ADMIRAL. 

The  four  winds  take  the  ruin,  and  everything  in  it,  say  I — 
'Sblood  !  don't  you  see  we're  among  a  set  of  land  pirates  ? 

KING. 

Welcome — welcome,  gentlemen,  to  my  court — and  if  you'll  only 
grant  me  a  subsidy,  or  vote  a  poll-tax,  I'll  promise,  on  the  word  of 
a  king  to  entertain  you  royally — that  is,  at  other  people's  expense. 

{^side.) 
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OBSOLETE. 

Pray,  sir,  who  are  you  ?    The  lord  of  this  castle,  I  suppose — 
Hem  ! — both  a  little  out  at  the  elbows.     [Aside.) 

KING. 

Yes — slave^the  king  ! — You  might  kneel  and  kiss  my  hand 
I  think,  sirrah ! 

OBSOLETE. 

A  king ! 

KING. 

"Ay— every  inch  a  king !"  {In  a  lofty  style.) 

OBSOLETE. 

"  Of  shreds  and  patches,"  marry.     [Aside.) 

(During  this  interval,  Paddy  has  been  flirting  with  a  beggar 
girl,  and  Jonathan  gazing  out  at  a  window,  looking,  as  he 
says,  for  his  master.) 

PADDY. 

Faith,  you're  as  pretty  a  creature  as  ever  grew  at  the  side  of  a 
ditch  or  a  hedge,  like^a  jewel  in  a  pig's  ear,  mistress — (beckons) — 
this  way,  this  way,  honey.  {Wliispers  her — she  shakes  her  head.") 
You  shall  have  a  looking-glass  all  to  yourself — (shakes  her  head.) 
No  !  By  the  powers  then,  you  ugly  affair,  but  if  I  had  you  at  home, 
I'd  turn  you  over  to  the  road  masters,  that  they  might  make  that 
rough  face  of  yours  passable. 

OBSOLETE. 

And  may  it  please  your  majesty,  who  are  these  worthy  persons  ? 
[Pointing  to  the  beggars  in  a  corner.) 

KING. 

Courtiers,  sir,  courtiers. — This,  now,  is  my  prime  minister. 
He's  the  keenest  hand  at  raising  the  wind — that  is  to  say,  smell- 
ing out  a  new  tax,  in  my  whole  kingdom.  There's  not  a  hedge 
that  he  don't  assess  for  a  shirt  or  a  petticoat,  and,  like  another 
Titus,  he  thinks  he  has  lost  a  day  if  he  hasii't  cheated  somebody. 

SIR  KIT. 

Cheated  ! 

KING. 

Ay,  marry,  slave.   What  makes  the  great  poUtician  but  supe- 
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rior  skill  in  cheating  ?  Men  are  slaves  to  fools ;  they  to  knaves ; 
and  knaves  to  wealth  and  power.  The  cheated  and  the  cheats 
make  up  the  body  politic  ! 

OBSOLETE. 

This  fellow  must  be  some  satirist  fresh  from  the  pillory — (aside.) 
And  pray  who  is  that  gentleman  yonder,  so  busy  with  his  pencil 
and  paper  ? 

KING. 

That  ?  O  that's  my  poet  laureate.  He's  considered  the  best 
beggar  in  the  commonwealth,  and  finds  himself  in  sack  and  sugar 
by  writing  dedications  and  birth-day  odes.  He's  now  hard  at  a 
poem  or  poetical  law-case,  in  which  the  devil  is  chief  justice,  and 
the  ghost  of  a  king  defendant. 

OBSOLETE. 

And  this  ? 

KING. 

That's  my  attorney-general,  a  learned  limb  of  the  law.  'Tis 
true  the  only  cause  he  ever  pleaded  was  when  he  was  brought 
up  for  cozening  a  client.  But  then  he's  been  up  since  so  often 
before  the  justice,  that  I'll  pit  him  against  any  Cicero  of  the  Q,uar- 
ter  Sessions. 

OBSOLETE. 

And  this? 

KING. 

O,  he's  my  first  physician.  He's  had  great  practice  in  his  day, 
I  assure  you,  and  this  I'll  be  bold  to  say,  not  one  of  his  patients 
ever  complained  of  his  skill. 

OBSOLETE. 

Hem!  I  suppose  not. — "Dead  men  tell  no  tales" — [aside.) 
And  this? 

KING. 

This  ?  mine  oracle  of  Delphos. — If  you  wish  to  know  what  will 
happen  to  you  a  hundred  years  hence,  she's  your  man,  for  a  shil- 
ling. 

OBSOLETE. 

Not  I,  marry. — But  here's  my  friend  Sir  Christopher,  a  most 
learned  physician,  who  is  curious  in  these  matters. 
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KING. 

Well,  come  forth,  old  second-sight,  {jraves  to  one  of  the  crew.) 
She  knows  what  will  come  to  pass,  as  well  as  any  priestess  of 
Apollo,  living  or  dead — But  what  is  worthy  of  note,  she  can 
never  foretell  the  approach  of  a  constable. 

FORTUNE  TELLER. 

Hold  out  your  hand,  your  honor — [To  Sir  Kit.)  Bless  me, 
what  a  bloody  palm  !  The  fates  ordain  you'll  be  a  great  man-killer 
in  your  time,  and  at  last  come  to  be  hung. 

obsolete. 
Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  good.— The  old  sybil  has  hit  the  nail  on  the  head. 
The  English  of  all  this  is,  that  your  practice  will  increase,  and 
that  your  picture  will  one  day  be  hung  up  in  the  medical  college. 
Ha !  ha !  ha  ! 

fortune  teller. 
Perhaps  the  young  lady  here  would  like  to  have  her  fortune 
told — Ah !  pretty  soul,  I  warrant  it  has  a  dozen  sweethearts.    Give 
me  your  hand,  pretty  one. 

OBSOLETE. 

Ay,  do,  Mary.  'Tis  an  ancient  and  venerable  custom,  that  of 
consulting  the  oracle. 

MARY. 

Excuse  me,  sir.  What  is  written  in  the  book  of  fate  can  neither 
be  altered  by  the  power,  nor  shunn'd  by  the  prudence  of  man. 
Where,  then,  is  the  use  of  heeding  it,  dear  father? 

OBSOLETE. 

You  say  true,  my  girl.  But  here  are  we  trifling  away  the 
time,  while  my  sprightly  Jane  is  in  the  claws  of  the  ravisher. 
[Thunder.)  Zounds,  what  a  clap!  'Twere  best  stay  where  we 
are  till  morning  dawns.  Your  court  seems  quite  complete,  may 
it  please  your  majesty. 

KING. 

Why,  yes — except  that  we  lack  a  lord  high  admiral.  May  be 
sir,  [to  the  Admiral,)  you'd  Hke  the  place?  Your  wooden  leg 
would  be  a  marvelous  recommendation  to  my  service. 

(Admiral  stumps  away  in  a  rage.) 
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(Henry  and  Frank  appear  in  the  wood,  just  outside  the  ruin.) 

KING. 

Whisht!  I  smell  an  officer!  We  shall  have  the  whole  posse 
upon  us  directly.  Fly  !  skip  like  fleas,  ye  flea-bitten  knaves. 
Meet  me  at  the  old  hollow  oak.  Away  !  I'm  not  the  first  king 
that  has  been  oblig'd  to  flee  his  dominions  of  late  years.  We're 
surrounded — Run  !  skip,  ye  imps  ! — away  ! 

(NoLAND  and  his  party  appear  during  the  foregoing  speech  on 
the  opposite  side  to  Henry  and  Frank.  The  beggars,  who 
before  appeared  crippled  and  deformed,  in  various  ways  re- 
cover the  use  of  their  limbs,  aiid  disappear ,  jumping  out  of 
the  windows,  over  the  walls,  8fc.,  with  great  activity.) 

OBSOLETE. 

Ha  !  ha  !  a  miracle  !  What  wouldst  give,  Sir  Kit,  for  the  power 
of  working  such  astonishing  cures  of  wooden  legs,  hump-backs, 
and  crippled  arms,  hey! — But  by  the  Avay,  if  the  officers  are 
coming,  we'd  better  retire  into  the  interior  for  fear  of  being  con- 
founded with  his  sacred  majesty  and  his  courtiers.  Here's  a  door 
—follow  me.  (^Exeunt  omnes.) 

(Henry  and  Frank  without  the  castle  walls  on  one  side,  and 
Lord  Noland  with  his  party  on  the  other.  Lightning  and 
thunder  at  intervals.) 

noland. 
I  see  a  light  in  the  old  castle.     What  can  it  mean  ? 

first  ruffian. 

Most  likely  the  gipsy  beggars — they've  been  about  the  forest 
lately. 

noland. 
Well,  well,  no  matter  what  it  is.     We  are  armed,  and  I  hear 
the  rain  beginning  to   patter. — Let's  in  awhile.     {Lightning.) 
Whisht !  I'm  sure  I  saw  two  figures  watching  us  yonder. 

first  ruffian. 
Where,  my  lord  ? 

noland. 
Whisht!  Yonder.  —  This  way  behind  these  stones.     There's 
something  brewing  besides  the  storm.     {They  retire.) 
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Henry  and  Frank  advance. 

FRANK. 

There  seems  something  like  a  shelter  here.  'Tis  useless  to 
wander  about  in  the  dark.  There  is  a  storm  approaching.  Let's 
in,  and  wait  quietly  till  it  is  past. 

HCNRY. 

Well,  well — I  despair  of  finding  her  now. — O,  God  !  what  will 
become  of  her  and  me  ! 

( They  go  into  the  ruin,  and  Lord  Noland  and  his  party  ap- 
,     pear  again.) 

noland. 
'Tis  the  Bucktail  brothers !   And  doubtless  in  pursuit  of  the 
lady.     I'll  beard  them,  by  this  hand. 

FIRST  RUFFIAN. 

To  what  purpose,  my  lord.  The  lady  is  not  in  their  possession, 
you  see. 

NOLAND. 

I  care  not,  sir.  I  feel  she's  lost  to  me.  By  this  time  she's  out  of 
my  reach— perhaps  out  of  the  reach  of  friend  and  foe.  Living 
or  dead,  I'm  baffled,  disgraced  and  desperate. — Come  on,  let  what 
will  follow. 

{They  enter.  Jindthe  scene  shifts  at  the  instant  to  the  inside 
of  the  castle.) 


SCENE  IX. 

NOLAND. 

"  'Tis  I— Hamlet  the  Dane !" 

HENRY. 

Rather  say  Lord  Noland  the  ravisher — the  gallant  noble  who 
wins  a  lady  as  thieves  do  lambs — by  running  away  with  them — ■ 
But  I've  found  you,  thank  Heaven  ! 

NOLAND. 

Found  me,  sir  ?  I  sought  you — I  knew  you  were  here.  What 
then? 
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HENRY. 

In  three  words  then,  you're  a  villain.  Tell  me  where  you  have 
hid  the  innocent  girl  you  stole  from  her  friends  in  a  land  of 
strangers,  or — 

NOLAND. 

Or  what  then,  sir? 

HENRY. 

What  then !  Death  to  one  or  both  of  us ;  for  by  the  worth  of  my 
immortal  soul,  one  of  us  shall  never  leave  this  place  alive. — We 
are  both  armed,  and  death  or  the  lady  is  the  word. 

NOLAND. 

Look'ee,  Mr.  Tudor— we'll  settle  this  matter  at  once.  Miss 
Warfield  is  not  in  my  possession — she  escaped  last  night — I 
swear  it,  on  the  honor  of  a  nobleman. 

HENRY. 

The  honor  of  a  nobleman  !  Pish  ! — Escap'd,  did  she  ?  Pshaw  ! 
But  he  who  is  ashamed  of  his  actions,  will  seldom  care  about  his 
words.  Do  not  oblige  me  to  believe  you're  a  coward  as  well  as  a 
villain. 

NOLAND. 

Very  well — very  well,  sir  !  But  I  have  injured  you  and  will  be 
patient  as  long  as  I  can.  To  show  you  I  am  in  earnest,  I  here 
offer  to  accompany  you  in  search  of  Miss  Warfield. 

HENRY. 

Cold-blooded  poltroon !  Yes  !  to  lead  us  astray  from  the  place 
where  you've  conceal'd  your  prize !  No,  no,  my  lord,  I  parley 
no  longer.  Restore  the  lady,  or  take  your  distance.  Our  bullets 
will  find  their  way  by  the  light  of  this  fire,  I  warrant  you. 

FRANK. 

And  don't  forget,  my  worthy  lord,  that  if  any  accident  happens 
to  one  brother,  there's  another  one  to  settle  the  account  Avith, 
principal  and  interest. 

NOLAND. 

Say  you  so,  my  bully  Bucktails  ?  Come  on  then,  and  you  pre- 
cious mischiefs  go  your  ways,  and  be  silent,  or  I'll  hang  you  all — 
Begone '.i — [Exit  Ruffians.)  I'll  trust  to  your  honor,  gentlemen, 
for  fair  play,  though  you  won't  to  mine.  Mlons — take  your  dis- 
tance and  give  the  word. 
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( They  take  their  distance  and  point  their  pistols,  when  Jane 

a7id  the  rest  rush  in  and  interfere.) 

Jane. 
Hold!  hold!  in  the  name  of  him  who  made  the  first  murderer 
and  his  posterity  wanderers  on  the  face  of  the  earth  !    Dear  Henry, 
I  am  safe,  and  thine  !     (Sinks  down  between  them.) 

HENRY — (Drops  his  pistol  and  supports  her.) 
Is  it  a  blessed  vision  ?    No — it  is  my  own,  my  sprightly  Jane. 
— Here  is  thy  shelter. — (Embrace.) 

JANE — (after  a  pause.) 
But  you  don't  bid  my  kind  friends  welcome,  who  came,  like 
you,  to  rescue  me. 

HENRY. 

Thanks  to  them  all  and  blessings  on  their  heads.  But  where 
was  my  treasure  found? 

OBSOLETE — (apart  to  sir  kit  and  the  admiral.) 
It's  all  over  with  us  now,  so  we  may  as  well  put  a  good  face  on 
the  matter. — Wh)',  Mr.  Tudor,  we  found  her  fast  asleep  in  the  lap 
of  a  maid  of  honor. 

FRANK — (apart  to  noland.) 
As  my  brother  is  better  engaged,  suppose  you  and  I  retire  and 
settle  the  afTair. — The  day  begins   to  dawn,  and  the  sooner  the 
better. 

noland. 

I  owe  you  no  grudge,  sir — you've  not  robbed  me  of  my  mis- 
tress. Now  do  1  see  no  special  reason  why  I  shouldn't  go  and 
hang  myself  on  the  next  tree  ;  yet  still  I  cling  to  life  like  ivy 
to  an  old  wall — the  more  decayed  the  closer  it  sticks — (aside.) 
(Then  turning  to  Henry.)  Mr.  Tudor,  you  must  have  perceived 
that  I  dare  fight  even  in  a  bad  cause,  and  when  I  beg  pardon,  as  I 
do  now,  of  you  and  this  injured  lad}%  you  will  do  me  the  justice 
to  believe  that  not  fear,  but  compunction  and  shame,  have  brought 
me  to  this  avowal.     Farewell — forgive  me — and  be  happy. 

(Exit.) 

PADDY. 

Fait,  governor,  my  master  cuts  such  a  figure,  I'm  asham'd  to 
keep   company  wid  him — so  I'll  stay  and  make  interest  for  a 
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government,  I  tink,  with  one  of  these  Bucktail  jontlemen.  You 
see  now,  governor,  what  a  providential  thing  is  a  blunder.  If  I 
hadn't  lost  my  way  with  you  all  in  the  forest,  you'd  never  have 
found  the  lady,  honey. 

JONATHAN. 

Y — e — s — I  calculate  I've  known  a  heap  of  people  stumble 
upon  good  luck,  Mister  Whack. 

[During  the  preceding^  Fean-k  and  Mary  have  been  talking 
in  dumb-show.) 

FRANK. 

And  so,  my  lady-errant,  you  too  went  forth  in  pursuit  of  the 
stray  damsel  ? 

MARY. 

O,  my  father  wouldn't  leave  me  behind,  in  his  absence. 

FRANK. 

No!  M^hy  not? 

MARY. 

Why — why — he  was  afraid  I  might  be  run  away  with  in  the 
fashion. 

FRANK. 

No  !  [smiling.) 

OBSOLETE  [observing  them). 
Hum  !  If  I  don't  take  care  there'll  be  more  running  away 
soon.  Hum — Well,  I've  lost  my  sprightly  Jane,  that's  clear — and 
must  find  my  happiness  in  making  others  happy.  Hum — If  I 
stay  at  Bath,  I  shall  be  laugh'd  at  a  thousand  years  hence  for  an 
amorous  old  knight-errant — Hum — It  shall  be  so — Mary ! 

MARY. 

Sir !  [confused.) 

OBSOLETE. 

Come  hither,  and  you  too,  Mr.  Bucktail. — How  would  you  like 
a  trip  to  the  New  World — Hey  ? 

MARY. 

It — if — [hesitating) — if  you'd  go  with  me,  sir. 
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OBSOLETE. 

Why,  I  don't  know — this  lad  here  has  almost  persuaded  me. 
He  talks  of  a  mummy  found  in  a  cave  in  Kentucky.  I  should 
like  to  see  if  it  resembles  that  of  the  Signior  Belzoni. 

FRANK  {eagerly). 

And  then,  sir — the  ancient  fortifications  on  the  Ohio  and  Musk- 
ingum ! 

OBSOLETE. 

And  the  Tumuli — (rubbing  his  hands.) 

FRANK. 

And  the  people  that  talk  Welsh ! 

OBSOLETE. 

And  the  unaccountable  medal  dug  out  of  a  well  in  the  western 
country  ! — {rubbing  his  hands.) 

FRANK. 

And  the  ancient  specimens  of  stone  jars ! 

OBSOLETE.  ' 

And  the  nation  of  pigmy  skeletons  three  feet  high  !  I'll  go — 
I'll  go,  I'm  resolved. — What  a  noble  field  for  the  antiquary! 
Harkee,  young  Bucktail — see  if  you  can  persuade  my  daughter. 


FRANK — {kneels.) 


Wilt  thou  ? 
Will  I  what? 


MARY. 


FRANK. 


Will  you  go  with  me  towards  the  setting  sun,  and  be  my  mate 
in  weal  and  woe  ? 

MARY. 

I've  told  you  I'll  go  anywhere  with — my  father. 

OBSOLETE — {Joining  their  hands.) 
Then  thus  I  pair  you  two  little  turtles  for  the  woods.     And 
now  hey  for  the  New  World — 'tis  the  land  of  unexplored  antiqui- 
ties. 
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JANE. 

And  hey  for  the  New  World — 'tis  the  land  of  free  maids  and 
happy  wives. 

PADDY. 

And  hey  for  the  New  World — say  I,  'tis  the  land  of  the  exile, 
the  foster-home  of  the  poor  Irishman ! 

HENRY. 

And  hey  for  the  New  World—  'tis  "  the  land  of  the  free,  and  the 
home  of  the  brave  !" 

(Exeunt  omnes.) 


END    OF  THE  BUCKTAILS. 


THE    NOBLE    EXILE. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 

The  CotTNT  Stromboli,  the  Noble  Exile;  otheruAse  Jacques  Robert, — -formerly  a 
French  courier,  now  a  Lion; — by  arrangement  with 
the  bar-keeper,  receives  visits  at  the  Tremont  House. 

Experience  Green,  a  traveled  young  gentleman, — keej)er  and  exhibitor  of  the 
Noble  Exile  and  Lion. 

Mr.  Bradley,  a  gentleman  led  by  the  nose  by  his  wife. 

Nathan  Willett. 

Harry  Barnwell. 

Ned  Mathews,  ?  r>    <z. 
r^       Till  }  Brothers. 

1 OM  Mathews,  J 

Welcome-here  Dix,  Keeper  of  a  second-rate  boarding-house. 

Mrs.  Bradley,  an  intriguing  woman  of  would-be  fashion. 

Eleanor  Bradley,  her  daughter,  >  Two  young  and  fashionable  ladies,  at  daggers 

Martha  Mathews,  5      drawn  for  Count  Stromboli. 

Mrs.  Mathews. 

nyr     ■  p         '  i  Butterflies  of  distinction,  that  are  to  be : — at  present,  in  the  grub  state. 


The  scene  is  laid  in  Boston. 


THE    NOBLE    EXILE 


ACT    I 


SCENE  I.— MORNING.— THE   COUNT  LEAVING   THE 
TREMONT  HOUSE  WITH  A  CIGAR  IN  HIS  MOUTH. 

Count  Stromboli.  Per  Bacco!  this  is  a  deuced  expensive 
country!  In  spite  of  all  my  economy,  my  money  wastes  away 
like  a  consumptive  man.  The  gold  and  the  wardrobe  that  I  in- 
herited from  that  frantic  English  traveler,  won't  hold  out  much 
longer — Green's  loan  diminishes  apace.  I  must  make  a  great 
stroke  soon,  or  I  shall  have  to  go  to  Texas,  as  the  people  say 
here. 

[Enter  Police  Officer.) 

Officer.  Look'ee  here,  mister,  I  guess  you'll  jist  please  to 
hand  over  five  dollars  for  that  there  segar  you're  smoking.  So 
jist  plank  up. 

Count.     Five  doUare — Plank  ope! — mille  diablesJ — sacre  ! 

Officer.  W — a — al,  now,  I  do  kind  o'  guess  if  them  are  oaths 
were  English,  you'd  have  to  pay  a  little  more,  mister. 

Count.  Bonder  and  Blixiim!  Have  you  von  imposte-tax 
for  everyting  ? — I  have  been  here  now  von  mont  and  von  fort- 
night, and  I  lought  I  have  been  fined  for  everyting  vich  a  man 
can  do. 

Officer.  Well,  mister,  I  can't  help  that — I  guess  you  might 
jest  as  well  shell  out  the  tin,  and  shet  up  !  . 

Count  {pulls  out  his  purse).  There,  take  your  money,  and  van- 
ish sur  le  champ — instantaneously. 

Officer.  Well,  mister,  I  guess  I  might  jest  about  as  well  as 
not  make  myself  skearce.  {Exit  Officer.) 

Count.  By  the  bones  of  St.  Denys,  my  purse  will  not  hold 
out  long  against  such  attacks.    By  the  holy  oil  of  Rheims,  I  have 
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nevare  been  in  such  a  place  as  dis.  I  have  travel  in  Spain  and 
Italy,  I  have  been  in  de  Prusse,  de  Russe,  and  de  Turkey — but 
nevare  have  I  seen  such  tyranny  as  dis.  Oh,  it  is  horrible,  hor- 
rible. In  de  Philadelphie,  dey  wash  de  street  all  day  long,  and  I 
believe  vraiment  half  de  night  beside.  In  de  New  York,  de  om- 
nibus splash  de  mud  all  over  your  pantaloon. — Mais  en  Boston, 
dey  do  noting  but  fine — fine — fine  ! 

[Enter  Experience  Green.) 

Green.  Yes,  as  you  observe.  Count,  it  is  fine.  It  is  a  proper 
handsome  street,  that's  a  fact.  There  isn't  such  another  in  the 
Union. 

Count.  Ah,  Mr.  Graen,  I  no  say  fine — handsome — belle: — 
mais  fine — lax — Feste  ! 

Green.  Well,  Count,  what  have  you  done  now  to  put  yourself 
under  the  arm  of  the  law  ? 

Count.  I  make  von  little  smoke,  and  dey  scharge  me  five 
dollare — five  doUare  for  smoke  von  cigare — vat  you  call  oakleaf, 
too  ! 

Green.  You  must  grin  and  bear  it,  as  the  saying  goes.  Count. 
We  don't  allow  our  pure  air  to  be  contaminated  with  tobacco 
smoke. 

Count.  Vat  you  call  pure  air,  eh  ?  Von  detestable  east  wind 
vich  shrivel  you  up,  comme  de  grape  in  de  sun,  eh? 

Ctreen.  But,  Count,  you  have  been  here  long  enough  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  regulations  of  the  city. 

Count.     And  how  will  von  man  recollect  dem  all  ? 

Green.     Perhaps  by  being  fined  for  each  of  them.  Count. 

Count.  Cesf  vraiJ  De  memory  is  most  assuredly  situated  in 
de  pockets. 

Green.  Come,  Count,  permit  me  to  carry  you  off  to  introduce 
you  to  some  of  the  big  bugs,  and  make  some  calls  you  owe.  Mrs. 
Gorgeous  attacked  me  the  other  night  for  not  having  presented 
you  to  her  before,  and  Miss  Wonder  is  all  anxiety  to  see  a  live 
count. 

Count.    Lead  on,  thou  Green — [aside)  Gosling  ! 

[Exennt  together.) 

SCENE  11.— BARNWELL'S  ROOM. 

Discovered  Ned  and  Tom  Mathews,  and  Harry  Barnwell. 
Harry.    Heigho,  boys,  Boston  is  confoundedly  dull  just  now — 
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there's  nothing  going  on  at  all — no  horrid  developments  at  the 
police — no  distinguished  musicians — no  rival  lecturers  beating  out 
each  otlier's  brains — Dull !  intolerably  dull  ! 

Ned.  'Tis  a  melancholy  truth. — Don't  speak  of  it,  unless  you 
have  some  remedy  to  propose,  Doctor  ! 

Harry.  The  Count  has  been  here  six  weeks,  and  is  now  an 
old  story.  I  wish  to  Heavens  he  would  blow  up  and  create  a 
little  excitement. 

Ned.  You  suspect,  then,  that  he  won't  last  long,  Harry  ;  that 
he's  something  of  an  impostor. 

Harry.  I  can  scarcely  be  said  to  suspect  him,  but  I  have  a 
vague  fancy  that  he  will  one  day  turn  out  no  better  than  he 
should  be.  .  I  reason  from  the  career  of  those  who  have  gone  be- 
fore him. 

(Enter  Nathan  Willett.) 

Harry.     Ho,  Willett,  glad  to  see  you  here,  man — 

Ned.  Where  have  you  come  from — when  did  you  come  to 
town — what  brought  you  here? — 

Tom.     "  Brings't  with  thee  airs  from  Heaven,  or" — 

Willett.  Glad  to  see  you  all — came  to  town  this  morning — 
from  my  cell  in  the  country — on  the  wings  of  a  north  easier — 
want  to  have  some  fun.     Are  you  satisfied  ? 

Harry.  Decidedly ! — a  most  capital  and  circumstantial  account 
of  yourself. 

Willett.     And  what's  going  on  in  town? 

Harry.  Well,  nothing  particularly  remarkable. — Mrs.  Fussy 
gave  a  great  general  crush  the  other  night.  The  Polka  does  not 
flourish  remarkably.  On  warm  days  the  ladies  begin  to  exhibit 
symptoms  of  shedding  their  coats.  The  eait  Broccliieri  is  about 
to  ruin  the  medical,  or  rather  surgical  profession.  These,  I  be- 
lieve, are  all  the  items  of  news  abroad. 

Ned.  You  have  not  included  Count  Stromboli  in  your  cata- 
logue of  novelties. 

Harry.     True — I  had  forgotten  we  had  a  rustic  here. 

Willett.     Count  what? 

Harry.     Count  Stromboli ! 

Willett.  Stromboli ! — that  accounts  for  a  dream  I  had  last 
night.  I  fancied  that  I  entered  Boston,  and  was  forthwith  swal- 
lowed up  by  an  earthquake.     But  who  is  this  titled  gentleman? 

Harry.  Who  he  is  I  will  not  pretend  to  judge  ;  but  he  is  a 
most  accomplished  man,  with  a  creditable  moustache  and  a  most 
elaborately  braided  coat,  and  will  curse  you,  Nathan,  fluently  as 
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well  as  systematically,  in  any  modern  European  language.  He 
calls  himself  an  Italian,  yet  speaks  English  so  well,  you  would 
never  suspect  him  to  be  a  foreigner,  until  he  is  angry.  Then  his 
accent  and  idiom  speak  him  a  Frenchman.  However,  here  he 
passes  unchallenged  for  what  he  represents  himself  to  be — a  noble 
Italian  exile. 

WiLLETT.  Ah — one  of  your  genuine  humbugs,  eh  ?  lineally 
descended  from  Perkin  Warbeck  1  A  count  patent  by  authority 
of  Baron  Munchausen,  sovereign  of  Central  Africa. 

Harry.  Very  possible — nevertheless  he  is  all  the  rage,  and  it 
is  rank  heresy  to  utter  a  word  against  him. 

Ned.    And  who,  think  you,  Willett,  has  this  leviathan  in  tow  ? 

WiLLETT.     How  should  I  know,  man? 

Ned.  Well,  don't  you  recollect  a  rather  soft-headed  little  fel- 
low at  Cambridge,  by  name  Experience  Green? 

Willett.  To  be  sure  I  do.  We  used  to  quiz  him  terribly  ; 
he's  a  sort  of  connection  of  mine,  I  believe. 

Ned.  The  very  same.  He  has  been  to  Europe,  and  come 
home  ten  times  more  of  a  donkey,  if  possible,  than  when  he  left 
— High  spiced  with  foreign  affectations,  and  talks  a  mixed  lingo, 
which  you  know  amongst  a  certain  variety  of  young  ladies,  is  an 
irresistible  language  of  Love.  He  has  a  very  pretty  stock  of  French 
phrases — 

Willett.     Ay,  ay,  but  the  Count ! 

Ned.  Well,  I  fancy  he  picked  him  up  in  the  street,  with  his 
French.  At  any  rate  he  met  him  in  Paris.  You  know  what 
sort  of  society  such-Americans  as  Green  get  into  at  that  place. 
The  Count  persuaded  him  that  he  moved  in  the  highest  circles, 
could  introduce  him  at  court,  (which  of  course  he  never  did,) — 
in  fine,  initiated  him  into  the  mysteries  of  the  city.  Green  paying 
the  piper. 

Willett.  That's  a  very  fair  presumption.  But  how  came 
he  here  ? 

Ned.  In  the  suite  of  Green.  When  that  distinguished  youth 
announced  his  intention  of  returning  home,  the  Count  was  taken 
with  a  sudden  desire  to  visit  this  country.  In  gratitude,  I  pre- 
sume, for  that  personage's  services  abroad,  and  to  reciprocate  the 
obligation.  Green  takes  him  about  here,  as  the  Virginians  say, 
and  does  the  honors  of  the  city.  By  some  accident  the  vessel  put 
into  the  Delaware,  "  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale." 

Willett.     What!  mysteries  already? 

Ned.  Yes.  Scarcely  had  he  set  foot  on  shore,  when  a  noted 
French  or  Italian  cook,  or  waiter,  or  something  of  the  kind,  who 
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was  expecting  some  relatives,  rushed  up  to  the  Count  with  expres- 
sions of  the  greatest  delight,  and  claimed  his  acquaintance  in  the 
most  provoking  manner. 

WiLLETT.     And  how  did  the  Count  receive  his  advances  ? 

Ned.  With  the  most  freezing  contempt — in  short  he  dis- 
avowed him  altogether.  This  occurrence  did  not  shake  Green's 
confidence  a  whit,  and  accordingly  he  brought  him  on  here,  and 
now  chaperones  him  about  with  the  greatest  assiduity,  the  Count 
meanwhile  meeting  his  attentions  with  an  inimitably  patronizing 
air,  truly  edifying  to  all  beholders. 

WiLLETT.     That's  a  singular  state  of  affairs. 

Harry.  But  it's  the  most  amusing  thing,  Nathan,  to  hear 
Green's  running  commentaries  on  the  Count's  text.  Stromboli 
has  stuffed  him  with  a  history  of  his  life  and  adventures — (you 
know  what  a  memory  Green  always  had) — and  when  the  Count 
utters  a  sentence,  Green  will  preach  upon  it  by  the  half  hour — 
But  you'll  see  him  in  operation  before  you  leave  town;  I  suppose 
you  will  stay  some  time  ? 

Ned.  By  the  way,  Nathan,  Green  has  raised  a  queer  little 
amber-colored  goatee,  which  answers  no  other  earthly  purpose 
than  to  betray  the  poverty  of  the  soil  on  which  it  grows,  with  a 
very  sHght  sprinkling  of  a  milky  moustache  on  his  upper  lip  ! 

WiLLETT.  Say  no  more— I  am  on  tenter-hooks  till  I  behold 
him.  But  in  what  style  is  he  appareled — '■'■Tout-a-fait  a  VAng- 
lais,^^  or  entirely  on  the  Parisian  plan  ? 

Ned.  Parisian,  sir,  Parisian  !  Black  as  night  from  top  to  toe 
his  dress  offering  a  pleasing  contrast  to  his  complexion ! — with 
four  yards  of  brocade  cravat,  and  a  pin,  (to  speak  within  bounds,) 
well  nigh  as  thick  as  a  crowbar,  sustaining  a  pearl  like  the  one 
in  the  Arabian  Tales,  as  big  as  a  roc's  egg. 

WiLLETT.  Ay,  you  can  tell  at  a  glance  whence  an  American 
who  has  been  abroad  last  came.  We  are  like  chameleons,  as- 
suming the  color  of  the  place  on  which  we  stand.  When  shall  we 
have  absurdities  of  our  own  ? 

Ned.  Nay,  but  Willett,  we  Bostonians  have  the  reputation 
of  being  Bostonians  wherever  we  go,  and  no  matter  how  long  from 
home. 

WiLLETT.  And  what's  worse,  I'm  afraid  we  deserve  it.  But 
that's  onlj'  on  this  continent — we  only  despise  the  rest  of  our 
countrymen.  When  we  get  abroad  in  Europe,  we  are  ready 
enough  to  copy:  not  but  that  we  do  mingle  a  little  Bostonianism 
in  every  style  we  assume — a  little  lead  amidst  all  our  feathers. 
Shade  of  Experience  Green,  I  apologize  to  ye. 
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Ned.     Bravo,  Lord  Chesterfield — Hints  on  manners — I'm  off! 

Tom.     And  I !  [Exeunt  Ned  and  Tom  Mathews.) 

WiLLETT.     And  what  are  Tom  and  Ned  about  now  ? 

Harry.  Oh,  they  are  about  town,  going  to  parties  one  night 
and  moralizing  like  hermits  the  next.  Their  uncle  set  them  both 
up  in  business.  Ned  soon  went  down — Tom  has  just  wound  up. 
This  same  old  uncle  of  theirs  died  the  other  day,  and  left  'em  each 
a  snug  little  fortune. 

WiLLETT.  Ah,  pithy — concise — you're  imitating  the  Chinese 
style.  But  Harry,  what  a  great  invention  those  rich  old  bachelor 
uncles  are — if  one  could  only  get  out  a  patent  for  them,  eh? — 
make  your  fortune  in  a  jiffy.  I'll  set  some  of  the  ingenious  heads 
in  my  parts  about  it ;  I  dare  say  something  can  be  invented  to 
answer  the  purpose. 

Harry.  Don't  speak  of  such  a  thing,  Nathan.  It  would  ruin 
the  whole  earth  :   nobody  would  work. 

WiLLETT.  By  the  way,  Doctor,  I  see  by  the  papers  you  have 
received  your  license  to — to — you  know.     How  do  you  come  on? 

Harry.  Oh,  I've  had  my  tin  up  in  gilt  letters  for  two  months. 
I  have  had  several  cases,  but  no  fees,  with  the  exception  of  one 
cent  which  I  extracted  from  a  child's  gullet. 

WiLLETT.     You  have  not  many  patients  to  occupy  your  time  ? 

Harry.     Not  I ! — though  I  wait  with  patience. 

WiLLETT.  Then  you  may  attend  on  me, — Come  on  !  and  no 
more  such  shocking  puns,  I  charge  you.       {Exeunt  together.) 


SCENE  III.— PARLOR  IN  MR.  BRADLEY'S  HOUSE. 

Discovered  Mrs.  and  Miss  Bradley. 
Mrs.  B.  Well,  Eleanor,  I  wonder  if  we  shall  have  any  visitors 
on  this  our  first  reception  day?  For  my  part  I  don't  see  why  we 
shouldn't.  There's  Mrs.  Theophilus  Brown's  house  is  crowded 
on  Monday,  and  Mrs.  Mathews'  on  Tuesday;  so  why  should  we 
not  be  overrun  on  Wednesday  ?  Hark  !  there's  a  ring.  Eleanor, 
my  dear,  assume  your  most  elegant  position.  (Settles  herself  in 
her  chair.)  So — so — now  for  dignity.  Good  Heavens!  another 
ring — how  fortunate  we  are  ! 

Enter  Count  and  Green. 
Ah,  Count  Stromboli,  ah,  Mr.  Green,  I  thank- you  for  the  honor  of 
calling.     Gentlemen,  will  you  set  down. 

Green,     ^vec  beaucoup  de  plaisir,  Mrs.  Bradley,  the  Count 
and  I  will  avp^il  ourselves  of  your  invitation. 
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Enter  Willett  and  Harry. 

Mrs.  B.  Happy  to  see  you  to-day,  Mr,  Barnwell,  and  you, 
Mr.— Mr. — 

Willett.     Willett,  madam. 

Mrs.  B.  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Willett,  it  is  so  long-  since  I  have 
seen  you. 

Harry  (aside).  A  very  ingenious  affectation  of  ignorance, 
Mrs.  Bradley — it  does  you  credit. 

Mrs.  B.  Count  Stromboli,  allow  me  to  make  you  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Willett.— 

(Count  a7id  Willett  exchange  bows.) 
I  believe,  Mr.  Willett,  you  are  acquainted  with  all  the  rest  of  the 
company.     (Seals  herself.)    A  pretty  sharp  morning,  Count. 

Count — [who  has  taken  his  seat  near  Miss  B.)  Yes,  Mrs. 
Bradley,  yes — but  when  I  was  traveling  in  Russia,  madam,  the 
cold  was  so  intense  that  the  brandy  froze  in  my  ma — ma — ma — 
my  traveling  companion's  hquor  case. 

Green.  Ay,  vraiment,  Mrs.  Bradley,  the  Count  had  a  most 
uncommon  adventure  and  narrow  escape  in  Russia.  It  appears 
that  he  became  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  one  of  the  royal  family, 
Prince  Kickhimoff  by  name,  and  they  were  to  have  fought  with 
sabres.  But  unfortunately  the  Emperor  heard  of  the  affair,  had 
the  Count  arrested,  and  would  have  sent  him  to  Siberia  for  life, 
had  he  been  a  subject  of  the  Russian  Empire.  As  it  was,  he 
narrowly  escaped  the  knout.  He  was  hurried  off  to  the  frontier 
in  a  dark  coach,  which  traveled  day  and  night  with  an  escort  of 
cavalry,  and  was  then  set  at  liberty,  after  having  been  warned 
never  again,  on  peril  of  his  life,  to  enter  the  Russian  territory. 

Willett  (asiV/e).     Humph!   Likely  I 

Count.  The  last  time  I  was  -in  Florence,  however,  Mrs.  Brad- 
ley, the  thermometer — 

Green.  By  the  way,  apropos  of  Florence,  a  curious  incident 
occurred  to  the  Count  there.  He  was  walking  along  one  day 
about  dusk  in  the  environs  of  the  city,  when  suddenly  as  he  was 
passing,  absorbed  in  melancholy  reflection,  under  the  piazza  of 
a  magnificent  palace,  a  bouquet  of  the  most  exquisite  flowers 
dropped  at  his  feet,  and  concealed  therein,  he  at  length  detected 
a  diminutive  note,  written  in  a  delicate  hand,  containing  these 
words : 

As  you  are  a  man  of  honor,  meet  me  this  night  at  twelve  ia 
the  garden  behind  the  palace.     I  love  you. 

It  was  signed — The  Princess  Ditchioli. 
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WiLLKTT.     And  what  was  the  upshot  of  all  this  ? 

Green.  I  never  could  persuade  the  Count  to  reveal  what  took 
place  that  night,  but  he  more  than  once  has  hinted  something 
about  assassins  and  a  dangerous  wound. 

Mrs.  B.     What  a  dreadful  mystery  ! 

WiLLETT.  Green,  I  give  you  credit  for  your  story.  You  have 
told  in  half  a  dozen  sentences,  what  I  have  seen  hundreds  of  times 
spun  out  into  as  many  pages. 

Count  {ciside  to  Miss  B.)     Who  is  that  vulgar  young  man  ? 

Eleanor  [aside  to  the  Count).  That  is  Mr.  Nathan  Willett; 
he  resides  about  a  hundred  miles  from  Boston,  but  comes  in  oc- 
casionally during  the  winter. 

Count.     Oh,  a  peasant,  eh  ?    I  thought  so  from  his  manners. 

Eleanor.  No,  no.  Count! — you  mistake  me.  He  lives  with 
his  mother  and  sisters  on  an  old  family  estate. 

Count.  Is  he  rich  1  {^side.)  Per  bacco .' — if  he  is,  I'll 
cultivate  him. 

Miss  B.  I  fancy  not,  though  I  am  not  so  much  in  his  confi- 
dence, nor  so  conversant  with  his  affairs,  as  to  speak  positively. 

Harry.  Have  you  heard,  Mrs.  Bradley,  of  the  last  grand 
fracas  ? 

Mrs.  B.     Bless  me,  no!  what  do  you  allude  to  ? 

Harry.  You  haven't  heard  then — It's  a  great  story.  You 
know  Mr.  Pippin — a  fiery  little  man — we  call  him  at  the  club, 
King  Pepin? 

Mrs.  B.  Oh  yes,  I  know  him  ;  I've  seen  him  at  parties,  that  is 
to  say. 

Eleanor.  Don't  you  recollect,  mamma,  he  wanted  one  night  to 
be  introduced  to  me  at  Mrs.  Mathews' — But  go  on,  Mr.  Barnwell 
— I'm  anxious  to  hear  the  story. 

Harry.  Then  you  all  know  Mr.  Bobadil  Brobdignag,  a  large 
man,  who  wears  fiery  plaids,  jewelry,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  ? 

Mrs.  B.  To  be  sure.  Every  one  who  goes  into  society  knows 
him.     He's  a  most  prominent  gentleman. 

Harry.  Well,  he  and  Pippin  had  a  dispute  about  something 
or  other,  and  Brobdignag  fell  upon  poor  King  Pepin,  and  bela- 
bored him  terribly. 

Mrs.  B.     And  will  there  be  a  duel  ? 

Harry.  Nothing  of  the  sort.  After  having  wreaked  his 
vengeance  on  his  adversary,  by  beating  him  to  his  satisfaction, 
Brobdignag  goes  off  full  tiU  to  the  police  officer,  informs  a  magis- 
trate of  the  whole  affair,  and  has  poor  Pepin  bound  over  to  keep 
the  peace. 
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WiLLETT.     But  Brobdignag  will  be  put  in  Coventry  ? 

Harry.  Not  at  all.  We  don't  mind  these  things  now-a-days  ; 
such  atiairs  have  become  so  common.  I  should  say  it  would  be 
rather  a  feather  in  his  cap,  than  otherwise.  It  will  at  least  give 
him  notoriety  for  a  while. 

WiLLbTT.  Of  not  a  very  enviable  kind,  I  should  say,  how- 
ever. 

Harrv.  Willett,  my  dear  fellow,  1  am  afraid  you  are  behind 
the  age.  Your  residence  in  the  country  has  given  you  a  great 
many  strange  notions. 

Count.     Talking  of  duels,  when  I  was  at  Toulon — 

Harrv.  Toulon! — that's  where  the  galley-slaves  are  confined, 
is  it  not  ? 

Count  {indignantly).     Yes,  sir,  and  what  of  that? 

Harry.     Nothing,  sir,  nothing. 

Eleanor.     Heavens,  Count,  don't  look  so  fierce. 

Mrs.  B.  Now,  Count,  compose  yourself.  Will  you  try  my 
salts  I 

Willett  (aside).     Suspicious  ! 

Count.  No,  I  thank  you,  Mrs.  Bradley — As  I  was  saying,  when 
I  Avas  at  Toulon — 

Willett.  Forgive  me  the  interruption,  Count,  but  may  I  ask 
how  long  ago  that  was  ? 

Count.  Just  eight  years  and  a  half  ago,  sir.  I  was  con — con — 
connected  with  the  Polytechnic  school — that  is,  I — I  studied  there 
for  several  years.  Indeed,  I  may  almost  call  the  French  my  na- 
tive language,  for  my  family  estates  are  situated  near  the  French 
frontier.  As  I  said  before,  I  studied  at  Toulon ;  and  poHtical  dis- 
turbances, and  the  misfortunes  of  my  family  have  since  made  it 
convenient  for  me  to  pass  much  time  in  France. 

Green.  Ah  yes.  Count,  and  that  affair  of  the  Countess  Ca- 
pricci — 

Count.  Hush,  Mr.  Green :  not  a  word  of  that. 

Green.     Ah,  Monsieur  le  Comte,  pardonnez-moi. 

Count.  As  I  was  saying,  when  I  was  at  Toulon,  I  was 
walking  along  one  morning  through  the  most  disreputable  part  of 
the  city,  (I  always  had  a  passion  for  seeing  such  places,)  when 
three  soldiers  in  undress  uniform  suddenly  rushed  out  of  a  dirty 
little  cabaret,  and  seizing  me  most  unceremoniously,  began,  with- 
outa  word  of  explanation,  to  drag  me  towards  the  door.  I  struggled 
desperately,  fancying  they  intended  to  rob  and  murder  me,  but 
they  assured  me  they  only  wanted  me  to  decide  a  dispute  be- 
tween some  of  the  party  within.     To  this  I  consented,  on  condi- 
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tion  that  they  should  take  their  hands  off  me  :  they  agreed,  and 
in  we  went.  Now  the  difficulty  was  this. — Two  of  the  com- 
pany had  made  a  bet  to  the  following  purpose.  A  bets  B  that 
he  can  drink  every  drop  of  a  certain  large  measure  of  wine, 
without  drawing  breath.  The  wager  is  accepted,  and  A  finishes 
the  measure  at  a  draught  and  claims  payment:  B  demurs  on  the 
ground,  that  there  are  several  drops  left  in  the  mug.  The  ques- 
tion then  arose,  whether  the  expression  "  every  drop"  was  to  be 
taken  in  its  literal  and  strict,  or  in  its  free  and  common  accep- 
tation. The  company  not  being  able  to  agree  on  this  point,  re- 
solved to  seize  the  first  passer-by,  and  make  him  decide,  giving 
him  for  his  pains  a  cup  of  wine,  which  was  accordingly  presented 
to  me. 

Mrs.  B.  Detestable  stuff,  I  dare  say  it  was.  Did  you  drink  it, 
Count  ? 

Count.  To  be  sure  I  did — it  was  very  tolerable  vin  ordinaire. 
Well,  the  case  to  me  appeared  clear — A  was  certainly  in  the 
right ;  but  I  declared  to  the  company  that  the  whole  affair  depended 
upon  the  light  in  which  the  parties  interested  had  viewed  the 
meaning  of  the  expression. 

Harry.     A  most  righteous,  sage,  and  clear  decision. 

Count.  But  that  wouldn't  satisfy  them.  They  insisted  upon 
my  settling  the  matter  one  way  or  the  other.  There  could  be  no 
neutrality:  So,  notwithstanding  some  scruples  of  conscience,  I  de- 
termined to  decide  in  favor  of  B,  who  appeared  to  be  the  most 
ferocious  fellow. 

Harry.  And  what  came  of  this  legal  and  iniquitous  sen- 
tence ? 

Count.  Why,  up  starts  my  man  A,  and  swears  I  am  a  mean, 
ignorant,  unjust  scoundrel.  1  could  not  stand  that,  even  from  an 
inferior,  and  demanded  an  apology.  It  was  refused — £  insisted 
on  revenge — our  host  produced  an  old  pair  of  rusty  foils — we  cut 
the  buttons  off,  and  at  it  we  went ! 

Eleanor  {aside).     How  I  tremble  for  the  Count. 

Count.  I  soon  discovered  that  I  had  a  most  expert  swords- 
man to  deal  with.  We  kept  it  up  for  fifteen  minutes  with  only 
an  occasional  scratch,  and  1  began  to  get  the  better  of  him,  when 
unfortunately  my  foot  slipt,  and  he  ran  me  through — 

Eleanor.     The  heart? 

Mrs.  B.     The  throat? 

Harry.     The  viscera? 

Count.  The  left  arm.  At  the  same  moment  my  weapon 
struck  him  on  the  knee  pan.     '  Foul !  foul !'  cried  half  a  dozen 
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voices,  "  Accident !"  said  I,  as  I  coolly  wiped  my  sword,  bound 
up  my  arm  with  a  handkerchief,  and  departed  in  quest  of  a  sur- 
geon.    In  six  days  I  was  myself  again, 

Eleanor,     But  what  became  of  your  adversary  ? 

Count.     He  died  ten  days  afterwards  of  the  lock-jaw  ! 

Eleanor,     Horrible ! 

Green,  Grand  !  What  a  modest  man  the  Count  is.  He  never 
told  me  that  before. 

WiLLETT  (flstV/e).  I  dare  say  'tis  a  true  story  of  a  drunken 
brawl. 

Mrs.  B.  To  change  the  subject,  for  it  makes  me  melancholy, 
do  you  know  that  Mrs.  Flourish  has  imported  a  new  set  of 
French  furniture  from  Paris,  and  is  to  open  her  house  for  ex- 
hibition soon  ? 

Harry.  I'll  warrant,  Mrs.  Bradley,  we  shall  see  whatever  she 
possesses.  Why,  she  goes  round  her  room  like  an  auctioneer, 
praising  all  her  wares — giving  the  history  of  that,  and  the  price 
of  this — a  regular  walking  inventory  of  her  goods  and  chattels. 
She  was  born  for  an  upholsteress. 

Green.  The  Count  says,  that  in  all  his  travels,  he  never  saw 
houses  better  furnished  than  in  Boston. 

Mrs.  B.  And  what  do  you  think  of  Mrs.  Flourish's  furniture, 
and  the  arrangement  of  her  house.  Count  ? 

Green,     Oh,  the  Count  thinks — 

Count,  Mr.  Green,  ivill  you  be  so  kind  as  to  let  me  speak  for 
myself  once  in  a  while. 

Green  {shrinks  back).  Certainly,  Count,  I — I — I — beg  your 
pardon. 

Count,  I  can't  say  I  admire  Mrs,  Flourish's  establishment 
particularly — there  is  a  display,  a  newness  about  it,  which 
strikes  one  as  being  rather  vulgar — an  affectation  of  state  I  don't 
like, 

Harry  {aside  to  Willett),  The  Count  has  certainly  attained 
to  that  degree  of  knowledge,  that  he  knows  on  which  side  his 
bread  is  buttere4 — Mrs,  Flourish  has  no  rich  daughters. 

Willett  {astd^  to  Harry).  But  she  has  prospective  heir- 
esses in  the  shape"  of  certaih"  gawky  and  affected  nieces,  to  my 
own  certain  knowledge.  But  I  suppose  uncertainty  don't  suit  the 
Count. 

Green.  I  agree  with  the  Count  most  decidedly — most  decid- 
edly— Old,  oui,  certainement — pas  de  doitbte.  But  if  I  might 
venture  to  express  an  opinion — 

Count.  And  who  gave  you  the  right,  sir,  to'  have  an  opinion  ? 
8 
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Harry  (aside).  Well,  I  swear  it  is  too  bad,  to  see  poor  Green 
playing  the  toady  to  such  a  ruffian  as  that. 

(Count  converses  in  a  low  tone  iiith  Mrs.  Bradley,  while  Wil- 
LETT  draws  Green  aside.) 

WiLLETT.  Look  here.  Green,  I'm  your  cousin.  Confound  it 
if  I  can  stand  by,  and  see  such  a  blackguard — 

Green.     Blackguard  ! 

WiLLETT.  Such  a  blackguard,  I  say,  as  yonder  Count  Strom- 
boli,  speaking  in  that  style  to  you.    Green,  you  must  insult  him! 

Green.     Insult  A/m/     The  Count ! 

WiLLETT.     Yes.     Tell  him  you  cannot  stomach  such  insolence. 

Green.  But  I  don't  feel  affronted — he  means  no  offence — it's 
only  a  way  he  has — 'tis  the  Count's  manner. 

WiLLETT.  Oh  ! — if  it's  the  Count's  manner,  that  alters  the  case. 
But  you  must  say  something  at  all  events.  Tell  him  at  least  that 
this  is  a  free  country.  I  insist  upon  it.  If  you  decline,  I'll  have 
to  do  it  myself. 

Green.     Why,  if  you  think  he  meant  to  insult  me — 

WiLLETT.  No,  no,  you  need  not  make  anything  serious  of  it, 
but  do  something  to  redeem  your  honor. 

Green.     I   will.   [JValks  towards  Count  Stromboli.)     Look 
ye  here,  by  the  living  Hookey,  this  is  a  free  country,  Count  Strom- 
boli.    The  expression  of  opinion  is  the  privilege  of  every  man. 
{They  all  laugh,  and  the  curtain  drops.) 

END  OF  act  first. 


ACT     II. 

SCENE  I.— MORNING.— PARLOR  IN  IMRS.  MATHEWS' 
HOUSE.  —  MRS.  MATHEWS,  IN  A  SLATTERNLY 
DRESS,  READING  A  NOVEL. 

[Bell  rings,  and  street  door  is  heard  opening.) 
Mrs.  M.     Good  Heavens,  can  that  stupid  man  have  let  in  any 
visitors,  when  I  expressly  told  him  I  was  not  at  home  ?  Methinks 
I  hear  steps  approaching.    The  Count's  voice  !    What  shall  I  do  ? 
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— I  cannot  receive  him  in  this  dress — there  is  no  escape  from  the 
room.  I  shall  go  distracted  !  Ha!  tiiat  curtain.  Heaven  send  my 
daughter  be  not  at  home  !    (Conceals  herself  behind  a  curtain.) 

[Servant  ushers  in  Count  Stromboli,  ivho  takes  a  chair.) 

Count.  So — now  to  flatter  the  old  fool,  and  make  love  to  the 
young  one  again.  'Tis  confoundedly  laborious  work,  but  it  must 
be  done. 

Mrs.  M.  (aside.)     The  heartless,  scheming  villain  ! 

Count.     The  ugly  old  woman  particularly  is  very  enmiyante. 

Mrs.  M.  (aside.)  The  disgusting  monster.  How  I  have  been 
deceived  ! 

(Enter  Miss  Martha  Mathews.) 

Martha.  Ah,  Count  Stromboli,  good  morning.  I  am  happy 
to  see  you. 

Count.  (Laying  his  hand  on  his  heart.)  Ah,  Miss  Martha, 
if  1  could  but  flatter  myself  that  that  address  were  anything  but 
the  mere  form  of  cold  politeness,  I  should  be  blessed  indeed. 
Alas,  alas!  it  is  but  form  and  outward  ceremon)^  Diavolo! 
Diavolo! 

Martha. — Count— Count!  Oaths! — You  astonish — you  shock 
me! 

Mrs.  M.  (aside.)     And  me ! 

Count.  My  dear  young  lady,  you  surely'cannot  take  offence 
at  that.  There  is  the  greatest  difference  in  the  world  between 
saying  "devil"  in  plain  English,  between  rapping  out  a  burly, 
coarse,  roaring  oath,  and  uttering  one  of  these  dear,  little,  nice, 
soft,  silky  imprecations,  such  as  "  (//ai'o/o,"  or  "f/i«i'o/c//o,"  as 
my  countrymen  say,  or  "  rfio^/iV/o,"  as  the  Spaniards  have  it. 
Why  this  sort  of  swearing  is  all  the  rage  among  the  noble  ladies 
abroad,  of  my  acquaintance,  and  you  have  no  idea  with  what  a 
grace  "  diavolo''^  comes  from  the  dewy  lips  of  a  beautiful  woman. 
Just  try  it  now.  Miss  Mathews — articulate  it  once. 

Mrs.  M.  (aside.)     The  tempter! 

Martha.     Count,  Count,  you  really  alarm  me. 

Count.  There's  no  harm  in  it,  I  assure  j'ou.  Listen  now  to 
what  a  sweet  soft  sound  it  has — Di-a-vo-lo!  di-a-vo-lo!  And 
then,  again,  how  hvely  it  may  be  made — Diavolo,  diavolo, 
diavolo,  as  Figaro  sings  it.    You  have  heard  it  a  hundred  times. 

Mrs.  M.  (aside.)     Uh,  uh,  uh — the  intolerable  reprobate ! 

Martha.     But  if  my  mother  should  hear  me  ? 

Count.  Oh,  your  mother — 1  dare  say  she  has  done  worse 
things  in  her  time. 
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Mrs.  M.  (aside,)     You  scandalous  wretch  ! 

Count.     Come  now,  try  it — Diavolol — Now — 
.    Martha  {in  a  low  voice).     Diavolo. 

Mrs.  M.  (aside.)  What's  that  I  hear?  My  daughter's  voice — 
the  descendant  of  Puritan  ancestors.     Is  it  possible  ? 

Count.     Louder,  now,  Miss  Martha — with  more  spirit ! 

Martha.     Diavolo ! 

Mrs.  M.  (aside.)     Ye  Pilgrim  Fathers  ! 

Count.  Capital,  with  the  exception  of  the  quantity.  Mark 
me  now — Diavolo  not  diavolo.     Try  it. 

Martha  (tvith  emphasis).     Diavolo .' 

Mrs.  M.  (aside.)     Rock  of  Plymouth,  save  us  ! 

Count.  Very  well,  indeed — very  well !  I  shall  be  able,  I  see, 
to  make  you  swear  with  inimitable  grace  in  a  very  short  time. 

Mrs.  M.  (aside.)  This  is  what  the  Count  calls  making  love, 
is  it  ?  He  certainly  is  very  charming,  though  he  is  so  wicked. 
Who  would  have  dreamt  it ! 

Martha.  I  thank  you  for  the  compliment.  Count !  But  what 
was  that  other  you  mentioned  ? 

Count.  Oh — diablillo! — that  I  picked  up  in  Seville,  It  has 
a  very  good  sound,  indeed. 

Martha.  Diablillo! — very  pretty,  very  pretty  !  You  must 
have  traveled  a  great  deal,  Count  ? 

Mrs.  M.  (aside.)  Diablillo.' — Dear  patience,  how  he  has  poi- 
soned her  principles  ! 

Count.  Yes;  with  a  life  of  leisure,  easy  circumstances,  a 
passion  for  traveling,  and  the  spirit  of  adventure,  a  man  may 
accomplish  much  in  a  short  time. 

(Servant  ushers  in  Mrs.  Bradley  and  Eleanor.) 
Mrs.  B.     Good  morning,  Miss  Martha,  and  you,  Count. 
Eleanor.     Good  morning,  Martha.     (Bows  to  Count  Strom- 

BOLI.) 

Mrs.  B.     Where's  your  mother  to-day.  Miss  Martha. 

Martha.  That's  more  than  I  know.  I  thought  she  was  at 
home,  but  she  cannot  be  found. 

Mrs.  B.  Well,  I  shall  establish  myself  here,  I  believe,  until 
she  returns.    Will  she  be  gone  long  ? 

Martha.  No,  I  fancy  not.  She  has  not  taken  the  carriage,  and 
mamma  isn't  calculated  for  long  excursions  on  foot. 

Mrs.  M.  (aside.)  No,  indeed ;  I  am  almost  dead  with  stand- 
ing up  here  already. 

Mrs.  B.  (aside  to  Eleanor.)  Do  you  notice  how  dowdily 
Miss  Martha  is  dressed  to-day — she  copies  her  mother  exactly. 
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Mrs.  M.  (overhearing  her — aside.)  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Brad- 
ley, I'll  be  even  with  you  some  of  these  days. 

Mrs.  B.  Here,  Count,  come  over  here :  I  want  to  speak  to  you. 
{JVhispera  to  Count,  who  seems  to  dcnij  some  charge.)  It  isn't 
true  then  ? 

Count.  No,  I  assure  you  upon  my  honor,  it  is  not.  [Aside.) 
— Confound  this  business  of  being  made  love  to  by  old  women — 
it  is  excruciating. 

Mrs.  M.  {aside,  overhearing  him.)  Count,  I  can  forgive  you 
much  for  that  one  word. 

Count  (aside).  The  presence  of  two  young  ladies  too,  to  both 
of  whom  I  am  playing  the  agreeable,  is  dangerous.  I  must  effect 
a  retreat. 

Mrs.  M.  (aside.)  Ho,  ho,  two  strings  to  your  bow.  Count — eh? 

(Count  rises  to  take  his  leave.) 

Martha.     Don't  forget  our  soiree  to-night.  Count. 

Count.     No,  no,  (Makes  his  bow,  and  exit.) 

Mrs.  B.  The  Count  is  certainly  a  charming  man — what  a 
figure ! 

Eleanor.     What  hair  !  what  mustaches  !  what  an  imperial ! 

Martha.  And  then  such  a  manner  as  he  has — the  aristocratic 
grace — the  true  and  only  indication  of  high  blood — the  air  noble ! 

Mrs.  B.     His  linen  is  unexceptionable  ! 

Eleanor.     His  perfumes  are  chosen  with  taste  ! 

Martha.     His  hands  are  as  soft  as — heigho — as — 

Mrs.  B.  Your  heart,  Miss  Martha  ? — I  beg  your  pardon,!  did 
not  mean  to  confuse  you.  Good-by  ;  I  believe  I  will  not  wait  for 
your  mother.  It  seems  to  be  uncertain  when  she  will  return,  and 
it  is  no  great  matter  whether  1  see  her  to-daj'-  or  to-morrow. 

Mrs.  M.  [aside.)     What  a  blessed  relief! 

Eleanor.     Good-by,  Martha,  dear.     (Embraces  her.) 

(Exeunt  Mrs.  Bradley  anfl  Eleanor.) 

Martha.  Ha,  Mrs.  Bradley,  good-by  to  you,  with  your 
sweet  air,  and  patronizing  condescensions,  and  your  amiable 
fright  of  a  daughter.  You  sat  the  Count  out,  did  j'ou  ?  You  suc- 
ceeded. Never  mind,  I  shall  be  able  to  cut  out  Eleanor  now  with- 
out difficulty.     BiavoloJ  DiabliUo!     The  dear  Count! 

(Exit  Martha.) 

Mrs.  M.  Again? — The  poor  deluded  thing!  I'm  glad  I  am 
not  the  heroine  of  a  romance,  for  it  would  kill  me  to  stand  three 
hours  in  a  robber's  den,  without  moving  for  fear  of  betraying  my 
presence — perspiring  in  a  most  indelicate  and  unlady-Iike  man- 
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ner  the  while.     Ten  minutes  more,  and  I  should  have  given  up  ■ 
the  ghost,  I  verily  believe.     Ah!  how  my  bones  ache — I  must  go 
and  lay  down  awhile  to  rest  myself.     I  suppose  I  may  safely 
venture  out  now — No  !    voices  again  !     How  unlucky ! 

[Enter  Ned  and  Tom  Mathews.) 

Ned.  So,  Tom,  I  find  the  Count  has  been  here  again  this  morn- 
ing. He  is  becoming  unpleasantly  intimate  ;  he  pays  his  visits 
almost  as  regularly  as  the  baker. 

Tom.  Oh  ay,  he  makes  himself  at  home,  with  the  most  lordly 
indifference  and  self-possession. 

Ned.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  Tom,  I  fear  he  has  made  a  serious 
impression  upon  Martha's  heart.  Indeed,  she  confessed  as  much 
the  other  day,  when  I  questioned  her  closely  about  it.  My  mo- 
ther too  seems  to  be  strangely  prepossessed  in  his  favor.  One 
would  have  supposed  that  her  age  and  experience  might  have 
taught  her  what  slippery  characters  these  fellows  always  are. 

Mrs.  M.  [aside.)  Age  and  experience,  indeed  !  There's  a 
pair  of  well-mannered  sons  for  you,  upon  my  word. 

Tom.  It  is  curious.  They  come  over  here  without  letters  of 
introduction,  and  get  into  circulation  like  counterfeit  coin,  no  ho- 
nest man  knows  how. 

Ned.  And  may  his  fate  be  the  same  ;  to  be  thrown  out  at 
last.  Indeed,  I  fancy  it  will  be  so,  for  I  am  more  and  more  con- 
vinced every  day,  that  he  is  a  humbug.  However,  as  mother, 
notwithstanding  her  knowledge  of  the  world,  seems  to  be  per- 
suaded to  the  contrary,  we  must  get  up  some  plot  or  other  to 
undeceive  her.  As  to  expostulation,  that  has  already  been  tried  in 
vain. 

Mrs.  M.  {aside.)  Never  will  I  be  driven  or  deceived  thus 
into  a  bad  opinion  of  the  Count.  No — henceforth,  out  of  mere 
perversity,  and  to  sustain  the  reputation  of  my  sex,  will  I  be  his 
most  firm  ally. — The  deceitful  boys!  To  go  about  to  confound 
their  own  mother  ! 

Tom.     And  Martha  ? 

Ned.  We  must  show  the  Count  in  as  unfavorable  a  light  as 
possible,  and  bide  our  time  to  open  her  eyes.  If  all  else  fail,  I 
have  a  plan  which  I  will  impart  to  you  anon.  Meanwhile,  as 
there  seems  to  be  no  one  at  home,  let  us  go  criticise  the  fashions 
in  the  streets. 

Tom.     I  have  notliing  better  to  propose — so  let's  depart. 

[Exeunt  Ned  and  Tom  Mathews.) 

Mrs.  M.  [peeing  out.)    Ha. !  ha!  they  are  gone  at  length,  the 
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.pjotting  youths.  I  will  follow  them  at  once,  and  make  my  escape 
from  the  room,  for  apart  from  the  fatigue  of  standing,  I  have  ex- 
perienced the  truth  of  the  old  proverb,  that  "  Listeners  hear  no 
good  of  themselves."  Ah!  I  shall  be  as  stiff  to-morrow  as  a  new 
dress,  and  then  those  intolerable  boys  will  pester  me  with  af- 
fectionate inquiries  about  my  rheumatism,  or  my  lumbago,  al- 
though they  know  full  well  that  ladies  of  any  fashion  are  never 
troubled  with  such  vulgar  complaints. 

{Exit  Mrs.  Mathews.) 


SCENE  II.— A  PUBLIC  STREET. 

[Enter  Willett  and  Harry  Barnwell  from  one  side,  and  Ex- 
perience Grzen from  the  other.) 

Green.  Gentlemen,  have  you  seen  the  Count  thi^  morning  ? 
I  can't  imagine  what  has  become  of  him.  I  have  searched  high 
and  low,  and  he  is  not  to  be  found,  t  feel  very  uneasy,  very  un- 
easy.    Have  you  heard  of  him  ? 

Harry.  Why,  Green,  I  thought  you  looked  unusually  thought- 
ful— as  if  you  actually  had  something  on  your  mind.  Don't 
trouble  yourself,  though  :  the  Count  will  never  be  drowned  or  shot, 
I'll  warrant,  though  I'll  not  vouch  for  his  not  disappearing  mys-. 
teriously. 

Willett.  Why,  how  is  this,  Green?  I  thought  you  and 
Count  Stromboli  were  inseparable.  Have  you  offended  him  ? 
Ah,  I  fear  that  afTair  of  yesterday  has  lost  you  his  afiection. 

Green.  No,  no,  I  think  there's  no  danger  of  that.  He  bor- 
rowed five  dollars  of  me  last  night  to  pay  for  a  supper  he  treated 
me  to.  I  can't  believe  he  bears  me  any  ill  will.  Butexcuse  me, 
gentlemen,  I  must  be  ofT, 

Harry.  Gad,  friend  Green,  you  look  as  much  distressed  as 
Van  Amburgh  might  do  if  his  best  elephant  were  missing. 

Willett.  Or  Boswell,  when  somebodj^  else  had  the  first  hear- 
ing of  one  of  the  Doctor's  thundering  witticisms. 

Harry.     Or  a  hen  that  has  had  her  nest-egg  removed. 

Willett.     Or  a  cow  whose  calf  had  been  driven  away. 

Green.     Then  you  know  nothing  of  the  Count  ? 

Harry.  Not  I — I  don't  trouble  my  head  about  him.  Stay — 
I  think  I  saw  the  shadow  of  one  of  his  mustaches  on  the  dome 
of  the  State  House.  I  can't  be  positive,  but  it  certainly  looked 
very  like  it. 
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WiLLETT.     Have  you  read  the  police  report  for  the  morning  ? 

Green.     No — why  do  you  ask  such  a  singular  question  ? 

WiLLETT.  I  thought  you  might  find  some  indication  of  the 
Count's  whereabouts,  or  mention  of  his  movements  there. 

Green.     Why,  what  can  you  mean  ? 

WiLLETT.  Nothing — nothing.  Only  a  singular  coincidence 
I  noted.     I  saw  it  stated  in  the  morning's  paper,  that  a  certain 

personage,  whose  name  was  intimated  by  the   letters    C 1 

S i,  had  been  detected  in  picking  the  pocket  of  a  particular 

friend  of  his,  E.  G. 

Green.     This  is  a  very  strange  affair — very !     I  must  go  to 

the  police  office,  and  see  about  it.     C 1  S i !     Count 

Stromboli — E,  G. ! — Experience  Green — very  strange — very  ex- 
traordinary— I  don't  understand  it.  [Exit  Green.) 

Harry  [shouts  after  him).  I  say.  Green,  if  you  find  him  not 
in  Limbo,  go  to  Mrs.  Flurry's.    Do  you  hear  me? 

Green  {returning).     Eh!  what!     Mrs.  Flurry?     Heavens! 

[Exit  again  in  haste.) 

WiLLETT.  There  goes  Green,  as  much  at  a  loss  without  the 
Count,  as  a  miller  with  nothing  to  grind,  or  a  turnspit  out  of  em- 
ploy. But  who  is  Mrs.  Flurry  ?  I  don't  recollect  that  I  ever  heard 
of  her  before. 

Harry.  You  must  have  seen  her,  though,  somewhere  or  other. 
She  is  one  of  those  energetic  enterprising  ladies,  who  are  eternally 
fishing  at  home,  and  at  watering-places,  for  native  and  imported 
literary  prodigies,  for  dukes'  youngest  sons,  and  titled  midship- 
men from  England,  peers,  knights,  barons,  &c.,  from  the  continent, 
distinguished  and  unheard-of  generals,  with  whiskers  and  spurs 
from  the  Lord  knows  where,  and  all  such  like  Gullivers  among  the 
Lilliputians. 

WiLLETT.     Ay,  ay,  a  sort  of  female  Green. 

Harry.  More  especially,  however,  she  affects  the  distin- 
guished foreigner,  banished  for  political  offences  :  particularly  if 
his  beard  and  moustaches  be  correct.  You  will  readily  compre- 
hend that  the  lady  soon  cast  her  eager  eyes  upon  such  a  prize 
as  the  Count  Stromboh.  No  spell,  however,  could  reach  him  ex- 
cept through  Green,  who  guards  him  with  a  jealous  eye,  and 
doles  out  his  acquaintance  hke  the  spoils  of  office,  to  hungry  ap- 
phcants,  as  he  listeth. 

WiLLETT.  Happy  man  1  Fortunate  possessor  of  the  elixir  of 
life  ! 

Harry.  Mrs.  Flurry  soon  found  out  how  the  land  lay,  but 
nothing  daunted,  opened  her  batteries  forthwith  upon  Green, 
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determined  to  obtain  access  to  the  empire  by  subduing  the  frontier 
fortress  ;  and  she  carried  on  the  siege  vigorously,  I  assure  you. 
I  was  present  one  day  when  she  made  a  final  demonstration  upon 
Green,  and  carried  him  by  storm. 

WiLLETT.  Harry,  Harry,  you  make  my  teeth  chatter.  May 
I  never  fall  into  tlie  clutches  of  such  a  woman.     But  proceed. 

Harry.  "Mr.  Green,"  said  she,  "you  must  positively  bring 
that  dear  Count  to  see  me  to-morrow.  Now,  no  refusal:  I  shall 
be  mortally  ofiended  if  you  don't."  Green  capitulated  on  the 
spot,  making,  however,  a  great  favor  of  it.  Mrs.  Flurry  now  is, 
or  soon  will  be,  a  formidable  rival  to  Green,  in  showing  off  the 
paces  of  the  Count.  Hence  his  agitation  when  I  mentioned  her 
name. 

WiLLETT.  Pshaw!  Isn't  it  too  bad  to  see  people  who  ought  to 
know  better,  thus  playing  the  jackal  to  nameless  vagabonds,  or 
to  speak  more  correctly,  vagabonds  with  names? 

Harry.  Poh!  Willett,  you've  grown  crusty  and  cynical  in 
the  country'.  Take  the  world  as  it  goes,  and  don't  quarrel  with 
your  bread  and  butter.  But  come,  let's  move  on.  I  protest,  here 
have  we  been  standing  in  the  street,  till,  I  dare  say,  we  have  been 
set  down  as  crazy.  It's  all  your  fault — any  one  could  tell  you 
came  from  the  shades  of  rural  hfe.  {They  begin  to  walk.)  But 
how  came  you  to  tell  Green  that  story  about  the  police  report? 

WiLLETT.     Why  it's  truth — that  is,  newspaper  truth.     To  be 

sure,  I  gathered  that  C 1  stood  for  Cornet,  and  I  changed  the 

final  y  into  i ;  yet  you  cannot  deny,  that  I  repeated  the  story  as 
closely  as  can  reasonably  be  expected. 

Harry.     Say  no  more — a  most  satisfactory  vindication ! 

{Exeunt.) 

SCENE  III.— PARLOR  IN  MR.  BRADLEY'S  HOUSE. 

[Discovered  Mrs.  B.  and  Eleanor.) 

Mrs.  B.     Eleanor,  the  Count  is  very  often  at  Mrs.  Mathews*. 
Eleanor.     I  know  it,  mother. 

Mrs.  B.     Mrs.  Mathews  gives  a  soiree  every  week. 
Eleanor.     Stupid  affairs  they  are,  too. 
Mrs.  B.     Eleanor,  we  ought  to  give  a  party. 
Eleanor.     I  agree  with  you  most  decidedly,  sans  double,  as 
Mr.  Green  says. 

Mrs.  B.     Eleanor,  my  dear,  we  will  give  a  party. 

Eleanor.     Happy  to  hear  you  say  so,  mother.     But  father— 
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[Enter  Mr.  Bradley.) 

Mrs.  B.     Mr.  Bradley,  we  must  give  a  party. 

Mr.  B.  [staggering  back.)  My  dear,  you  nearly  knocked  me 
down.  Do  you  wish  to  bring  on  a  fit  of  apoplexy  by  assaulting 
me  so  suddenly  in  this  way  with  such  an  appalling  piece  of  in- 
formation ?  Good  gracious  !  I  feel  very  faint ;  just  as  if  I  had 
been  bled. 

Mrs.  B.  Mr.  Bradley,  I  will  trouble  you  to  give  over  these 
fooleries,  and  listen  to  me. 

Mr.  B.  Yes,  my  dear;  I  wait  your  words  with  meek  atten- 
tion. 

Mrs.  B.  None  of  your  sarcasms,  Mr.  Bradley,  if  you  please. 
They  are  unbecoming  a  gentleman. 

Mr.  B.  Are  you  a  judge  of  such  matters,  Mrs.  Bradley  ?  Do 
you  flatter  yourself  so  wildly  1 

Mrs.  B.  Don't  provoke  me,  Mr.  Bradley,  or  it  shall  be  the 
worse  for  you.     You  know  what  I  am  when  I  am  aroused. 

Mr.  B.  Yes,  my  dear,  if  twenty  years  of  melancholy  experi- 
ence is  sufficient  to  imply  knowledge  of  any  fact.  But  I — I — I 
beg  you  won't  be  ofl^ended. 

Mrs.  B.  Ah!  you  are  all  humility,  are  you?  We  will  speak 
no  more  of  this  now,  Mr.  Bradley. 

Mr.  B.  [aside.)  Why  did  I  rush  on  my  fate  ?  "iVo?/;,"  she 
said!  Ominous  word!  Horrible  visions  rise  up  before  me,  of 
curtain  lectures  yet  to  come,  and  three-legged  stools  now  resting 
their  weary  limbs.     "TVoi^;.'"     Alas,  I'm  in  for  it — 

Mrs.  B.  Mr.  Bradley,  will  you  listen  to  me,  instead  of  gab- 
bling there  to  yourself.     As  I  said  before,  we  miist  give  a  party. 

Mr.  B.     And  where  is  the  money  to  come  from,  my  dear  ? 

Mrs.  B.  None  of  your  insolence.  You  know  very  well  where 
it  is  to  come  from — your  pocket,  sir.     Refuse  me  if  you  dare. 

Mr.  B.  I  compliment  you,  madam.  You  have  a  most  original 
way  of  asking  a  favor — very  insinuating — very  !  I  wonder  you 
don't  present  a  pistol  like  a  highwayman,  and  cry — "  Stand,  and 
deliver  !" 

Mrs.  B.  Now,  Bradley,  dear,  I  know  you're  a  good-hearted 
man  at  bottom,  though  you  must  acknowledge  your  temper  might 
be  a  little  more  even. 

Mr.  B.  [aside.)     And  I've  endured  her  for  twenty  years ! 

Mrs.  B.  But  in  the  main,  I  confess  you're  a  very  good-na- 
tured man,  (for  a  husband.)  Now,  Bradley,  dear,  you  surely 
can't  refuse  the  idol  of  your  young  affections — the  wife  of  your 
happiest  days  ? 
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Mr.  B.     To  whom  does  the  woman  allude  ? 

Mrs.  B.  Ebenezer  Bradley,  you  are  a  fiend  incarnate  !  You 
would  rouse  an  old  slipper  to  anger.     Even  I — 

Mr.  B.  Well,  what  of  thee — thou  something-  more  enduring 
than  an  old  slipper.  {Aside) — I'll  make  her  sweat  for  the  money. 

Mrs.  B.  Now,  Bradley,  dear,  we  must  have  a  party,  and 
invite  the  Count  here,  once  at  least  before  the  winter  is  over.  You 
know  it  is  but  proper  and  civil  we  should  open  our  house  once  in 
a  while. 

Mr.  B.  Aha !  you're  coming  the  affectionate  over  me,  are  you  ? 
I  tell  you  I  hate  parties — I  detest  the  Count. 

Mrs.  B.  Dear  Bradley,  make  no  objections  now.  You  will  let 
us  have  the  ball,  I'm  sure.  You  know  I  would  do  anything  to 
please  you. 

Mr.  B.  (aside.)  Pheugh,  that  beats.  I  would  give  a  ball 
every  night  to  secure  so  accommodating  a  spirit. 

Mrs.  B.  Don't  be  mumbling  and  grumbling  in  that  style, 
Bradley  ;  you  know  I  can  stand  everything  but  that.  Ah,  Ebe- 
nezer, dear,  I  feel  your  heart  says  "i/e«"  to  my  petition. 

Mr.  B.  [aside.)  Petition !  from  Mrs.  Bradley,  I'll  grant  her 
request. 

Mrs.  B.  Why  not  your  lips,  then  ?  We  shall  have  a  party, 
shan't  we,  dear  ? 

Eleanor.     And  you  will  let  us  have  the  Count,  father  ? 

Mrs.  B.  You  know  we  have  not  given  a  regular  jam  since 
Eleanor  came  out. 

Eleanor.  And  the  Count  is  received  in  all  the  most  fashion- 
able houses. 

Mrs.  B.  And  we  ought  to  give  a  party  to  return  the  civihties 
of  several  acquaintances  we  have  lately  made. 

Eleanor.  And  Count  Stromboli — the  party  would  be  nothing 
without  Count  Stromboli. 

Mrs.  B.  Yes,  the  Count — the  party  would  be  fiat  without  the 
Count.     It  would  be  like — like — 

Mr.  B.     a  menagerie  without  a  lion. 

Mrs.  B.  Law,  Mr.  Bradley,  you  are  so  unfashionable.  I  wish 
we  could  drum  a  little  gentility  into  you ! 

Mr.  B.  If  talking  would  do  it,  I  should  be  surfeited  with  your 
notions  of  it,  at  all  events,  by  this  time.  As  for  this  blow-out  you 
speak  of — I  consent  to  it.     To  the  Count,  however,  I  object. 

Mrs.  B.  And  why  such  absurd  prejudices?  Do  you  doubt 
his  authenticity  ?     Everybody  of  any  style  receives  him. 

Mr.  B.     I'll  warrant  it.      Mere  people  of  fashion  are  more 
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easily  deceived  by  such  characters  than  any  other  class  of  man- 
kind. For  my  part,  I  have  seen  in  my  day  many  of  these  peregri- 
nating knights,  barons,  and  counts  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
these  wandering  comets  which  drag  long  tails  behind  them;  tales 
of  political  offences  necessitating  exile,  and  so  on,  and  I  can  recall 
but  one  or  two  who  have  not  turned  out  like  the  kings  and  empe- 
rors of  a  tragedy — mere  actors  of  parts. 

Mrs.  B.     But  the  Count — Count  Stromboli  brought  letters. 

Mr.  B.  I  never  saw  them,  nor  anybody  else,  I  fancy.  Letters 
from  whom?  From  such  small  potentates  as  himself,  I  suppose : 
notorious  gamblers  in  Paris,  and  so  forth. 

Eleanor.     But  he  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Experience  Green. 

Mr.  B.  I've  seen  the  gentleman.  A  youth  whom  a  year's 
residence  or  so  abroad  hath,  singularly  enough,  enabled  to  forget 
his  native  language,  and  talk  a  sort  of  broken-candy  gibberish  ; 
who  leads  the  Count  about,  and  sings  his  praises  in  a  hurdy-gurdy 
style,  like  a  poor  German  boy  and  his  monkey. 

Mrs.  B.     Faugh,  Mr.  Bradley,  your  allusions  are  too  vulgar! 

Eleanor.     But  Mr.  Green  is  of  the  best  family. 

Mr.  B.  Ay,  and  a  simple  youth,  just  turned  out  of  college  on 
contract,  with  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  and  no  superabundance  of 
brains  to  support  the  character.  So,  prepared  for  the  great  world 
and  the  grand  tour,  he  is  sent  to  Europe,  where,  in  one  great 
capital  or  other,  he  falls  in  with  some  gentleman  of  the  Count's 
class,  who  plucks  him  well,  but  adroitly.  Green  carries  the  joke 
a  little  farther,  and  brings  home  his  instructor  for  a  puppet-show, 
as  a  mighty  man  of  fashion. 

Mrs.  B.     Well,  all  I  have  to  say  is — No  Count — no  party  ! 

Eleanor.     And  so  say  I — No  Count — no  party  ! 

Mr.  B.     So  say  the  quack  doctors  : — "  No  cure — no  pay  !" 

Mrs.  B.     Ebenezer  Bradley,  beware! 

Mr.  B.  [aside.)  Another  vision — an  infuriated  termagant 
weighs  upon  my  mind.  I  Avill  purchase  pardon  by  instant  sub- 
mission. [Aloud.)'^^ei  me  express  my  settled  opinion  as  to  the 
Count,  and  then  decide  as  you  will. 

Mrs.  B.     Ah,  that's  a  dear  husband. 

Eleanor.     Father,  you  are  a  kind-hearted  man. 

Mr.  B.  I  consider  him  to  be  a  man  who,  if  he  could  get 
nothing  better  out  of  you,  would  be  fully  capable  of  pocketing 
a  dozen  silver  forks,  or  any  other  portable  articles  of  value  he 
could  lay  his  hands  on. 

Mrs.  B.     Shame  on  your  low  prejudices. 
'Eleanor.     Horror!     Horror! 
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Mr.  B.     Well,  we  shall  see  :  but  what  say  you,  now? 
Mrs.  B.     The  Count,  by  all  means. 
Eleanor.     Unquestionably. 

Mr.  B.  So  be  it,  then.  Mrs.  Bradley,  take  my  advice,  and 
count  your  silver,     I  wash  my  hands  of  the  consequences. 

SCENE  lY.— STREET. 

[Enter  Green.) 
Green.   Confound  that  Count ;  I  have  nearly  worn  my  feet  off, 
trotting  about  the  city  in  search  of  him,  and  all  in  vain. 

[Enter  Harry  Barnwell.) 

Harry.  Hollo,  tJreen,  no  Count  yet  ?  No  Stromboli — no 
iEtna — lava,  fire,  brimstone,  fury,  cinders,  ashes,  gas  ? 

Green.  I  can  find  no  traces  of  him.  I  feel  quite  melancholy. 
[Aaide.)  My  five  hundred  dollars  I  lent  him! — Gone! 

Harry.  Melancholy  I  No  wonder.  All  the  fashionables  will 
be  melancholy  if  this  Vesuvius  go  out.  Never  mind.  Green;  you 
can  play  the  volcano  on  a  small  scale — the  artificial  mine — sulphur 
and  iron  filings.  Bah,  man,  you  can  turn  yourself  into  a  sort  of 
solfaterra,  and  exhale  some  of  the  pestiferous  vapors  you  have 
imbibed  by  constant  intercourse  with  him.  Pluck  up!    Pluck  up! 

Green.     And  you  have  seen  nothing  of  him,  either?  Strange! 

Harry.  Not  I.  But  how  was  Stromboli  dressed  to-day?  Did 
you  play  the  chamberlain  this  morning — assist  at  his  toilet  ? 
Which  of  his  two  immortal  suits  has  he  on  to-day  ?  The  white 
sack,  blue  cravat,  standing  shirt-collar,  and  liver-colored  panta- 
loons? or  his  amatory  costume, — the  black  pantaloons,  luminous 
scarf,  and  that  unparalleled  green  and  golden  vest,  hke  "  the  frog 
who  would  a-wooing  go  ?" 

Green.  I  know  not  how  he  was  dressed — except  that  he 
must  be  well-dressed,  as  he  is  always.  Avec  beaucoitp  de  gran- 
deur. 

Harry.  I  asked,  because  now  I  recollect  I  did  catch  a  glimpse 
of  a  pasteboard-looking  figure  at  a  distance :  but  it  might  have 
been  a  man  carrying  a  sign  or  a  bundle  of  mats.  No,  no,  I  don't 
think  it  could  have  been  the  Count.  On  second  thought  it  could 
not  have  been  the  Count.  Good-by,  Green,  I  must  be  off;  but  I 
wish  you  good  luck  in  your  search ;  never  fear,  he'll  turn  up 
again,  mark  me — you  won't  get  rid  of  him  so  easily.  He's  quiet 
now,  but  we  shall  soon  have  another  eruption.     Good-by. 

[Exit  Barnwell.) 


■*»■ 
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Green.  "Won't  get  rid  of  him  so  easily!"  What  does 
Barnwell  mean?  This  disappearance  of  the  Count  is  very  singu- 
lar, though.  My  five  hundred  dollars! — Ha,  morbleul  What 
sight  is  that  which  greets  my  astonished  vision.  Confoundedly 
odd — Les  Mystires  de  Paris! — I'll  follow  him. 

{Exit  Green.) 


SCENE  v.— A  DIRTY  COOK-SHOP  IN  A  CELLAR.— 
SOILED  TABLECLOTH,  ETC. 

(Count  at  a  table  with  a  dish  before  him,  and  a  Newsboy  oppo- 
site.    Count  eats,  and  rubs  his  hands.) 
Aha  !     If  I  only  had  a  little  garhc,  now,  I  should  be  perfectly 
contented.     This  puts  me  in  mind  of  my  native  village. 

[Enter  Green.) 
Diable!  devil!  diavolo!  diablo!    How  came  he  here?   Here,  boy, 
{to  Newsboy,)  give  me  a  paper. 

(Tries  to  conceal  his  face  with  if.) 

Green  {tvcdks  up  to  him).  Morbleu,  Count,  I  could  hardly 
find  you  out.  I  have  descended  into  every  other  cellar  in  the 
neighborhood.     What  on  earth  brought  you  liere? 

Newsboy.  Here's  the  Boston  Courier — here's  all  the  morning 
papers — New  York  half  ruined — great  fire  in  New  Orleans — se- 
veral bodies  mysteriously  boxed  up — three  for  sixpence — papers, 
sir? 

Green.     Get  out,  you  vagabond. 

Newsboy  [grumbling).  No  more  a  vagabond  than  you. 
[Aloud).    I  say,  mister,  does  3'our  mother  know  you're  out? 

Green  [pointing  to  the  dish).  Qu^st  que  c^est  que  ra,  Count? 
What  is  that  disastrous  mess  you're  devouring? 

Count.  Can't  you  see  ? — Fried  potatoes  and  sausages.  Not  to 
be  sneezed  at,  I  assure  you. 

Green.  Saucissons  !  How  came  you  to  obtain  a  knowledge 
of  such  things  ?  I  should  as  soon  think  of  eating  cowheels  or 
pigs'  feet. 

Count.     Both  of  which,  by  the  way,  are  very  good  things. 

Green.  Fried  potatoes  !  and  the  man  has  eaten  pommes  de 
terre  a  la  m ait re-d' hotel!  Guardian  spirit  of  Very's,  hear  iiim 
not !  But  Count,  how  came  you  here  eating  these  savage  condi- 
ments? 
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Count.  I  came  here  partly  out  of  curiosity,  and  partly  because 
I  consider  it  healthy  to  dine  on  common  dishes  once  in  a  while. 
Besides,  one  gets  tired  of  soufflees  and  furbot  a  la  crhne,  riz 
de  veou  pique,  and  fricandeaux,  and  pelits  pois,  and  dindon  aux 
triijjes,  and  hititres  de  Cancale,  and  patds  de  Perigord,  and  ail 
the  delicacies  we  used  to  luxuriate  in  at  Paris,  and  longs  for  vul- 
gar meats. 

Green.  Count,  you  are  a  philosopher, — you're  always  right. 
But  what  drink  have  you  there?    Hard  cider — Ciel ! 

Count.  Ah,  yes,  your  hard  cider  is  capital  stuff  to  give  a  tone 
to  the  stomach — very  strengthening,  indeed. 

Green.  But  it  seems  to  me,  Count,  that  you  assured  me  one 
day  in  Paris,  that  it  was  an  ungentlemanly  thing  to  dine  for  less 
than  five  francs, 

CoujsT.  No,  no,  you  mistook  me.  I  asserted  that  a  man  who 
could  not  afford  a  five  franc  dinner  every  day,  couldn't  be  a  gen- 
tleman. 

Green.  Oh,  c''cst  nne  autre  chose.  That  alters  the  case  ma- 
terially.    But  haven't  you  most  finished  your  horrible  repast  ? 

Count.  Yes,  j^es.  Here,  Green,  have  you  a  ninepence  about 
you, — I  have  no  change — nothing  less  than  five  dollars — and  pay 
this  boy  for  his  paper,  will  you  ? 

Green.  Glad  to  accommodate  you.  Count :  let's  be  off  out  of 
this  horrid  place.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  your  presence 
here  dem.ands  explanation. 

Count.  Mr.  Green,  do  you  mean  to  doubt  my  representations  ? 
If  you  do,  sir,  our  intimacy  is  at  an  end. 

Green.     No,  no,  no,  no.     Pardon  me — I  protest — 

[Curtain  drops.) 


ACT    III. 

SCENE  I.— READING-ROOM  IN  THE  TREMONT  HOUSE. 

(Count  alone.) 
Count.     Where  the  deuce  is  that  fellow  Green,  this  morning? 
I  feel  quite  in  the  humor  of  being  made  much  of  to-day.    He  cer- 
tainly has  a  fine  talent  in  showing  off  noblemen  like  me.     Ha! 
ha!  I  can't  help  laughing  to  think  these  good  people  should  really 
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take  me  for  a  genuine  Count.  They  talk  about  the  shrewdness 
of  these  Yankees,  but  may  I  be  degraded  instantly  again  into  a 
postillion's  boots,  if  they  aren't  very  easily  taken  in.  A  little  gold, 
plenty  of  brass,  and  an  abundance  of  tinsel,  and  you're  made. 
I  have  been  in  many  lands  in  my  lifetime,  but  never  in  one 
which  suited  me  so  well  as  this.  Christoval  Colon,  you  disco- 
vered this  new  world,  but  it  was  that  I,  Jacques  Robert,  otherwise 
Count  Strom boli,  might  profit  by  it. 

[Enter  Servant.) 

Count.     Well,  what  do  you  here  1 

Servant.     Nothing,  sir:  I  only  wanted  to  see  that  all  was 
right. 

Count.    Then  begone,  and  don't  disturb  my  meditations.    (Ser- 
vant goes  to  the  door,  and  lingers  a  moment.) 

Count.     What  are  you  standing  there  for,  sirrah  ?     (Servant 
murmurs  something  about  '■'■  boots. ''^) 

Count.     Oh,  you're  the  man  that  cleaned  my  boots  yesterday 
morning,  are  you  ? 

Servant.     Yes,  sir. 

Count.     Then  approach.     Here — {takes  out  his  purse   and 
gives  him  Jive  cents.) 

Servant  {sulkily).     We  always  have  a  shilling  for  cleaning 
boots. 

Count.     Eh?  what?     Von  scheling!     Ten  tausand  tayvels ! 
Von  schehng  !     Vat  you  call  von  scheling,  eh  ? 

Servant.     Ninepence,  sir. 

Count.     Ah,  c'est  trop — too  moche— I  have  give  you  abund- 
ance— beaucoup — sufficient.     Begone  ! 

Servant.     Then  there's   your  dirty   coppers,     I   won't   take 
anything  from  such  a  skinflint. 

{Throws  the  money  on  the  table,  and  exit.) 

Count.    Begar,  vot  insolence  !  {pockets  the  money) — von  sche- 
ling for  black  my  boots. 

[Enter  Harry  Barnwell  ant?  Willett  unnoticed  by  the  Count.) 
Harry    {aside).     Pheugh,   we've   fallen   into  the  lion's   den. 

Here's  Stromboh — mane,  whiskers,  tail  and  all. 

Count.     Diavolo — demme — Teste — sacre — by   the    beard   of 

the  Prophet,  mort  d' Arthur,  it  is  too  moche ! 

Willett.     Why,   Count,   you    are   the    most   accomplished 

swearer  that  has  existed  since  the  time  of  Bob  Acres.     Where 

did  you  pick  up  so  many  strange  oaths  ? 
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Count  [perceiving  the  two).  Ah,  gentlemen,  how  are  you? 
As  to  my  expressions,  I  answer,  that  in  my  extended  travels,  I 
have  ever  made  the  oaths  of  a  people  my  peculiar  study.  I  con- 
sider them  as  a  sort  of  exponent  of  their  religious  faith  and  morals. 
[Aside.)    These  cursed  imprecations  will  get  me  into  trouble  yet ! 

WiLLETT.  True — that  is  the  first,  unfortunately,  that  we  learn 
of  a  foreign  language.  I  admire  your  penetration,  Count  Strom- 
boh.  But  where  did  you  encounter  that  ancient  oath,  mort  (T 
Arthur?     I  thought  it  had  been  obsolete  this  many  a  day. 

Count.  That,  Mr.  Willett,  I  caught  from  an  English  gentle- 
man with  whom  I  once  traveled  :  a  descendant  of  innumerable 
Norman  ancestors — my  Lord  Nugent,  who  assured  me  that  it  had 
descended  to  him  in  due  course  of  law  and  nature,  with  other 
entailed  property,  through  forty  odd  generations  of  illustrious  pro- 
genitors. 

Willett.  Lord  Nugent  ?  Through  what  part  of  the  world 
did  you  travel  with  him  i 

Count.  In  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor.  Very  pleasant  fellow  he 
was  too — delightful  companion — capital  fellow  to  travel  with. 
He  did  grumble  occasionally  about  the  roads,  to  be  sure,  and  his 
supper — and  the  Arabs,  and  the  Jews,  and  the  Armenians,  and 
the  Greeks,  and  the  camels,  and  the  fleas  ;  but  on  the  whole,  he 
took  things  very  easy — for  an  Englishman.  Once  or  twice  he 
flew  into  a  passion,  and  then  he  cursed  right  and  left,  I  assure 
you,  in  a  way  that  was  awful.  But  take  him  for  all  in  all  he  was 
a  very  good  man : — liberal,  loo.  I  liked  him  exceedingly.  Par- 
ticular friend  of  mine. 

Willett.  Strange  that  I  never  have  heard  him  speak  of  you. 
He  was  in  this  country  last  year,  and  I  knew  him  quite  well. 

Count  [aside).     What  a  damned  unlucky  lie  ! 

Willett.  I  have  often  heard  him  speak  of  his  eastern  tour, 
where  all  he  saw  was  old,  worn  out,  and  decaying,  in  contrast 
with  his  travels  here,  where  everything  was  new  and  fresh.  [Mus- 
ing.) I  have  a  vague  remembrance,  to  be  sure,  of  a  strange  cha- 
racter he  told  me  of,  who  swore  in  every  language  under  the  sun 
—a  valet,  dragoman,  or  courier,  or  something  of  the  kind.  Jacques 
— Jacques — what  did  he  call  him? — 

Count  [aside).  Confound  his  memory!  That  infernal  pro- 
pensity to  display  my  learning  and  genius  in  swearing,  will  be 
the  ruin  of  me  yet.  J/ fait t  que  Je  coupe  mon  baton — cut  my 
stick — coimne  disent  ces  betes  Americains.  [Aloud.)  Ah,  yes, 
yes — we  had  a  queer  sort  of  Jack-of-all-trades  with  us.  Jacques 
— as  you  say,  Jacques  —  really  his  surname  has  escaped  my 
9 
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memory — however,  he  was,  as  you  describe  him,  un  homme  bi- 
zarre— he  imitated  me.  But,  Mr.  Willett,  do  you  go  to  the  opera 
to-night  ?  Ah  !  opera  divina,  thou  remindest  me  of  my  cloudless 
native  skies — Italia!  Italia.' 

(^Begins  to  walk  towards  the  door.) 

[Enter  Green.) 

Green.  Count,  good  morning  to  you.  Bon  jour,  Willett — bon 
jour,  Harry.  Comment  voiis  portez-vous,  messieurs  ?  How  do  ? 
How  do  ? 

Count.  Ah,  Greeny,  how  are  you  to-day  ?  Any  sights  to  show 
me  this  morning? 

Green.  Yes,  Count,  I  shall  take  you  to  visit  Miss  Flibberti- 
gibbet, who  is  very  anxious  to  be  introduced  to  you.  I  showed 
her  to  you  one  night.     Don't  you  recollect  her  ? 

Count.  Oh,  ay,  a  pale,  ill-dressed,  icy,  chalky-looking  little 
girl.     She  put  me  in  mind  of  a  snow-drift  in  the  Alps. 

Willett.  Then,  Count,  if  you  have  any  idea  of  comparison, 
you  would  certainly  call  her  mother  a  tner  de  glace. 

Green.  Bon,  bon,  bon.  Very  fair,  Willett,  very  fair.  Come, 
Count,  let's  put  Miss  Flibbertigibbet  out  of  suspense. 

{Exeunt  Count  and  Green.) 

Willett.  I'll  be  shot  if  there  isn't  something  wrong  about 
that  Stromboli.     I'll  keep  an  eye  on  him. 

Harry.     Well  resolved,  thou  universal  philanthropist. 

SCENE  II.— PARLOR  IN  MRS.  MATHEWS'  HOUSE. 

[Discovered  Mrs.  Mathews,  Martha,  and  Ned  Mathews.) 

Mrs.  M.  Do  drop  that  horrid  Mr.  Willett,  Edward.  The 
Count  says  he  is  vulgar. 

Ned.     Pish  !    The  Count's  no  judge. 

Martha.  No  judge  !  Who  is,  then  ?  Shall  a  man  who  has 
lived  at  court — been  intimate  with  princes — 

Ned.     Lies ! 

Martha.  Lies  !  I  wish,  brother,  you  would  learn  to  speak  of 
Count  Stromboli  with  common  decency,  at  any  rate.  As  for  Mr. 
Willett,  anybody  can  see  he  is  not  a  man  of  fashion.  What  a 
countryfied-looking  coat  he  wears. 

Ned.  All  imagination,  my  dear  sister.  He  employs  my  own 
tailor. 

Martha.  Then  he  has  such  a  very  unfashionable  healthy-look- 
ing cheek,  and  robust  figure. 
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Ned.  Mistaken  again  :  he  does  not  weigh  as  much  as  I  do. 
But  would  you  estimate  a  man's  value  as  an  apothecary  fixes  the 
quality  and  price  of  magnesia  by  its  weight  and  bulk?  Would 
you  judge  a  man  by  the  scales,  or  as  grocers  prove  liquors,  by 
the  hydrometer  ?  Shall  a  man's  specific  gravity  be  the  criterion 
of  his  merit?  Why,  there's  the  Count  himself,  that  model  of  a 
man,  that  Apollo,  weighs  twenty  pounds  more  than  Willett — 

[Enter  Count  and  Green.) 
as  he  himself  will  tell  you.     Count,  you  come  in  good  season. 
We  were  just  speculating  on  your  weight. 

Martha.     Fie  upon  you,  brother! 

Mrs.  M.  (aside).  What  will  not  bad  company  do?  That  Wil- 
lett fellow  is  at  the  bottom  of  that  speech. 

Count  {smiling).  Am  I  to  be  led  to  the  shambles,  that  you 
inquire  my  weight?     Do  you  regard  me  as  a  slaughtered  hog? 

Ned  [aside).  A  hog  wouldn't  bring  much  in  market,  if  he 
were  not  better  shaved  than  you  are.  May  I  never  live  to  have 
such  bristles  on  my  face.  As  I'm  a  Christian,  one  might  scrub 
the  floor  with  his  face  to  great  advantage. 

Count.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  of  late  years  I  have  grown 
stout.  Time  was,  that  an  active  life,  exposure,  fatigue,  hardships, 
incurred  in  the  gratification  of  my  curiosity,  kept  me  thin. 

Green.  Ah,  yes,  the  Count  has  grown  stout  lately.  Vrai- 
ment. 

Count.     Yes,  madam,  I  have  crossed  the  Alps  with  Hannibal. 

Ned.  [aside).     Pheugh  !  he  must  be  the  Wandering  Jew. 

Count.  I  have  traversed  the  Russian  desert  in  the  midst  of 
winter  with  Napoleon. 

Ned.     Tough! 

Count.     Sir,  what  the  devil  do  you  mean  by  "tough?" 

Ned.     Tough  journey,  to  be  sure. 

Count.  Sir,  it  was  so.  Every  night  when  I  reached  a  stop- 
ping-place, my  eyes  were  frozen  as  stiff  as  a  leg  of  mutton.  Ten 
several  and  separate  attendants  perished  on  the  road.  I  alone 
survived  the  journey. 

Green.     Miraculeux! 

Mrs.  M,     What  an  iron  constitution ! 

Ned  [aside).  Iron!  I  should  say  there  was  more  of  some 
other  minerals  and  metals  in  his  composition — pewter,  brass,  anti- 
mony. 

Count.  I  have  scaled  the  Pyrenees,  surmounted  the  Appen- 
nines,  looked  down  upon  a  miserable  world  from  the  summit  of 
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Mont  Blanc,  stood  upon  the  loftiest  pinnacles  of  the  frosty  Cau- 
casus— 

Green.     Merveilleux! 

Count.  I  have  visited  the  Pyramids,  groped  in  the  catacombs, 
swept  over  the  Great  Desert  hke  a  sirocco,  dabbled  in  the  Dead 
Sea,  bathed  in  the  Jordan,  dove  in  the  Nile,  ascended  Mount  Ara- 
rat, sailed  in  the  Ark. 

Ned.  Avast  there,  avast,  Count.  What  sort  of  a  craft  was 
she?     By  Jove,  that  is  cutting  it  a  little  too  fat,  as  they  say. 

Count.  I  have  hunted  with  emperors,  fished  with  kings, 
fenced  with  princes,  sparred  with  nobles,  skated  with  burgo- 
masters. I  have  smoked  with  the  grand  signior,  and  taken 
coffee  with  Abd-el-Kader.  I  have  supped  with  queens,  and 
breakfasted  with  princesses. 

Green.  Yes,  yes,  he  has  breakfasted  with  princesses.  Goon — 
allons. 

Count.  Jerusalem  is  as  familiar  to  me  as  my  native  city. 
The  Holy  Land  like  a  map  spread  out  before  me — Palestine  my 
sojourning  place — Syria  my  lounge.  I  have  swum  across  the 
Bosphorus  with  Leander  and  milor  Byron.  I  have  passed  the 
Dardanelles,  been  tossed  on  the  Golden  Horn ;  I  know  Constanti- 
nople like  a  book.  I  have  been  in  Candia  and  in  Rhodes — I  have 
supped  with  the  Knights  of  Malta — I  have  lunched  with  the 
Patriarch  of  Arminia — I  have  eaten  opium  with  the  Great  Mogul. 
Jew  and  Gentile,  Christian  and  Turk,  I  have  been  hail  fellow  well 
met  with  them  all. 

Green.  Yes,  oui,  certainement,  he  has  been  hail  fellow  well 
met  with  them  all. 

Martha.     What  an  extensive  acquaintance  he  must  have  had  ! 

Count.  I  have  gathered  the  date,  the  fig,  the  pomegranate, 
the  orange,  the  lemon,  the  grape,  in  the  land  of  their  nativity,  in 
the  climes  which  they  love. 

Ned.     Is  it  possible? 

Count.     I  have  seen  the  sun  at  midnight — 

Ned.  Bah,  Count,  that's  nothing  extraordinary;  now  if  you 
had  seen  with  our  friend  Green  here,  two  suns  somewhere  about 
midnight,  'twould  be  something  to  boast  of. 

Green.     Misericordel    Don't  mention  it,  Mathews. 

Count.  I  have  seen  the  Aurora  Borealis  shoot  like  gunpowder 
— I  have  driven  the  reindeer,  and  drawn  the  bow  with  the  Lap- 
lander— 

Ned.     Do  they  use  the  long  bow,  Count? 

Count.     I  have  beheld  the  Maelstrom  boil  and  whirl ;  I  have 
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seen  the  Geysers  spout ;  I  have  heard  Hecla  roar  and  bellow  like  a 
bull. 

Green,  del!  He  has  heard  Hecla  roar  and  bellow  like  a 
bull! 

Count.  I  have  seen  islands  in  the  morning,  where  there  were 
none  at  night — 

Martha.  Had  any  one  else  asserted  it,  I  should  have  deemed 
the  thing  impossible ! 

Ned  {aside).  But  that  I  know  such  things  have  been,  I  should 
hereafter  doubt  all  similar  stories. 

Count.  I  have  seen  rivers  dry  up,  hissing  and  whizzing,  like 
so  many  dragons. 

Ned.  Ay,  ay,  disappearing  like  a  certain  apparition  in  olden 
times,  "with  a  curious  perfume,  and  a  melodious  twang." 

Count.  I  have  been  swept  off  by  torrents,  overwhelmed  with 
avalanches,  suffocated  with  sand — 

Ned  [aside).    Don't  wonder — the  very  mention  of  it  chokes  me. 

Count.  I  have  been  swallowed  by  earthquakes — I  have  been 
devoured  by — 

Green.  Mon  Dieii!  He  has  been  swallowed  by  earthquakes, 
devoured  by  cannibals. 

Count.     Scorpions,  and  other  vermin. 

Ned.  In  short,  Count,  after  encountering  all  sorts  of  impossible 
adventures  in  the  Old  World,  you  have  at  length  come  over  here 
to  astonish  the  New. 

Count  [aside).  Diavolo!  I  have  gone  beyond  my  depth  I 
see.  [Moud.)  I  mean  I  have  seen  and  done  all  these  things 
literally,  which  I  describe  rather  freely.  I  have  beheld  them  all, 
making  allowance  for  the  luxuriance  of  my  fancy,  and  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  moment. 

Ned.  Did  you  ever  meet  with  Baron  Munchausen,  in  the 
course  of  your  travels,  Count? 

Count.  Munchausen,  Munchausen?  I  don't  recollect  such  a 
name. 

Ned.  Well,  he  published  a  book  of  travels.  I  advise  you  to 
buy  it:  you'll  find  some  very  useful  hints  there.  Good  morning, 
Stromboli,  I  am  sorry  I  can't  wait  to  hear  any  more  of  your  inte- 
resting disasters.  Day  day.  Green;  take  care  you  be  not  swal- 
lowed by  an  earthquake,  et  cetera,  et  cetera,  et  cetera. 

[Exit  Ned  Mathews.) 

Count  [aside).  Stromboli,  he  called  me.  How  cursedly 
familiar  the  fellow  has  become ! 

Mrs.  M.     Count,  I  beg  you  won't  think  anything  of  my  son's 
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words.     He's   a  wild    harum-scarum   youth,  and    talks  without 
thinking,  half  the  time. 

(Ned  returning.) 

Ned  [aside).     Thank  you,  my  dear  mamma,  for  the  apology. 

Martha,  Ah,  yes.  Count,  at  my  intercession  forgive  him.  Do 
now,  for  my  sake. 

Ned  (aside).     Pshaw,  sister,  you  disgust  me. 

Green.  Ah  yes,  oui,  oui,  Count,  don't  notice  him — don't  notice 
him. 

Ned  [aside).  Well,  that's  rich,  I  swear.  Go  it.  Experience — the 
great  pacificator.  I  shall  burst  into  an  unseemly  and  premature 
explosion.     [Stitffs  his  handkerchief  in  his  mouth.) 

CovfiT  [aside).  Now  for  magnanimity.  (.4f/oMf/-)  Mrs.  Mathews, 
Miss  Martha,  you  have  conquered.  I  consent,  on 'account  of  his 
youth  and  connexions,  to  pass  over  the  affronts  he  has  put  upon 
me  to-day ;  otherwise,  I  swear  by  the  immortal — 

Ned  (a.siV/e).  Braggadocio!  {Advancing.)  Did  I  leave  a  pair 
of  gloves  in  the  room?     Ah!  here  they  are. 

Count  [aside).  Devil!  I  hope  he  hasn't  overheard  us.  Me- 
thinks  he  wears  a  very  ominous  scowl.  Damned  if  he  don't  look 
like  a  daguerreotype,  or  a  cypress  in  a  Turkish  cemetery. 

Green.     CieU — Mysterieux! — monstrous ! 

Ned.  So,  somebody  has  found  his  tongue  at  last.  I  was  ad- 
miring this  singular  silence  at  a  morning  call.  Why  do  you 
all  stare  at  me  ?  Is  my  throat  cut  from  ear  to  ear,  that  you  all 
look  so  horrified?     Mother,  have  I  an  unfashionable  coat? 

Count  [aside).     He  heard  us  not. 

Ned.  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this?  Count,  why  gaze  you 
at  me  with  eager  eyes  and  pallid  moving  lips?  Are  you  telling 
your  beads,  muttering  a  paternoster?  Have  you  been  visited  by 
the  ghost  of  an  hundred  dollar  bill?  Do  you  see  anything  green 
about  me  ? 

Green.     Green?     Ma  foi,  whdX  \s  iil 

Count.  No,  no,  no — I — I — was  only  admiring  the  tie  of  your 
cravat. 

Green.  C^est  vrai — yes,  we  were  only  admiring  the  tie  of  your 
cravat. 

Mrs.  M.  [aside.)     What  a  little  parrot  Mr.  Green  is. 

Ned.  My  cravat,  eh? — I  had  no  idea  it  had  the  property  of 
striking  people  dumb — very  useful  sometimes — 'mongst  certain 
young  ladies,  for  example — eh,  Martha? 

Martha.  Pshaw,  Edward,  you're  always  laughing  at  some- 
body or  other. 
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Ned.  Truly,  I  am  a  favorite  individual — another  Jack  the 
Giant  Killer.  As  for  these  cravats  that  dazrzle  the  sight,  they  are 
common — very  common — eh.  Green? 

Green.  Diabh,  Mr.  Mathews,  if  you  mean  like  mine,  you  are 
mistaken.  Mine  is  unique,  oui,  oui,  unique.  I  imported  it  from 
Paris  direct — there  isn't  such  another  in  Boston.  I  gave  twenty 
dollars  for  it.     Very  common.     CielJ 

Mrs.  M.  (aside.)  Is  it  possible?  Mr.  Green  is  susceptible  of 
insult! 

Ned.  Pardon  me,  Green;  I  didn't  intend  to  run  against  your 
touchy  point.  I  had  no  idea  you  were  so  sore  about  it.  As  for 
the  tie  of  my  cravat,  Count,  I'm  delighted  that  you  should  like  it. 
I  invented  it  myself.  I  call  it  the  hangman's  tie.  I'll  teach  it  to 
you  some  day,  perhaps.  But  I  must  be  gone.  I  seem  to  be  a 
sort  of  incubus  upon  the  conversation.  Green,  don't  forget  my 
advice  about  the  earthquakes.  (Exit  Ned  Mathews.) 

Count  (aside).  Ventrebhu!  I  would  fly  into  a  violent  passion 
if  I  was  sure  he  wouldn't  return. 

Green  («s«rfe).  Is  he  gone  certainly  ?  Quel  importim !  What 
an  impertinent  fellow ! 

Mrs.  M.  (aside.)  I  must  change  the  conversation  instantly. 
(Aloud.)  Talking  of  dress.  Count,  you  must  furbish  up  your 
costume  for  Mrs.  Bradley's  approaching  ball. 

Martha.  Yes,  Count,  it  will  be  a  very  magnificent  affair,  no 
doubt. 

Mrs.  M.     Got  up  in  the  most  expensive  style ! 

Green.     Ay,  ay,  tris  svperieur. 

Count.     I  suppose  so:  the  family  are  very  rich,  are  they  not? 

Mrs.  M.  Oh  yes,  immensely  wealthy.  Mr.  Bradley  owns 
half  the  city,  I  believe.  That's  the  best  that  can  be  said  of  them. 
They  are  of  a  low  family,  and  horridly,  shockingly  vulgar. 

Count  (aside).  Damn  their  vulgarity.  I  can  take  up  with 
that,  when  I  get  the  money. 

Mrs.  M.  To  tell  you  the  truth.  Count,  if  it  were  not  for  their 
wealth,  they  couldn't  hold  their  position  in  society  one  month. 
They  would  not  be  tolerated  else.  That  alone  keeps  them  up. 
Mrs.  Bradley  is  a  coarse,  common  woman,  overloaded  with  finery, 
and  nothing  more. 

Martha.  And  as  for  Eleanor,  she  fancies  she  is  a  belle:  but 
her  pretensions  are  rather  visionary. 

Green.     Oui,  oui,fan/6mes  chimeriques — dreams. 

Count  (aside).  I  wonder  if  my  friend  Green  ever  uttered  or 
formed  an  opinion  of  his  own  ! 
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Mrs.  M.  They  know  their  position,  too,  and  behave  accord- 
ingly. Very  fawning,  complaisant  and  not-to-be-offended  are 
Mrs,  Bradley  aad  her  daughter.  For  my  part,  I  hke  sincerity. 
So  I  treat  them  with  a  certain  icy  and  repulsive  politeness,  which 
keeps  people  off  as  well  as  a  picket  fence. — Some  people  pretend 
to  be  great  friends  of  theirs,  and  receive  them  as  equals  in  our 
circle.     But,  as  I  said  before,  sincerity  for  me. 

Count.     Ah  yes,  sincerity,  by  all  means ! 

Green.     Sincerile  toitjours — -vive  la  sincerite! 

Martha  (aside).     I  wonder  what  mother  means! 

[Enter  Mrs.  Bradley  and  Eleanor.) 

Mrs,  M.  Now,  my  dear  Mrs.  Bradley,  this  is  so  kind  of  you  to 
come  and  see  me,  when  I  know  you  must  be  very  busy  with  pre- 
parations for  your  party.  And  you,  Miss  Eleanor,  how  charming 
you  look  this  morning!  I  declare  I  am  delighted  to  see  you, 
promising  so  well  for  the  ball. 

Count  [aside  to  Green).     Ha,  Green,  vive  la  sincerite! 

SCENE   III.— ROOM   IN  MR.  BRADLEY'S   HOUSE. 

(Mr.  Bradley  alone.) 

Mr.  B.  Hang  me,  if  I  like  to  see  that  hairy  nuisance,  that 
infernal  Count  Stromboli  hanging  round  my  house  like  an  assas- 
sin, and  prowling  about  like  a  love-sick  cat!  If  I  had  my  way,  I 
would  eject  him  in  short  order.  But  I'm  hen-pecked,  that's  a  fact: 
there's  no  use  in  trying  to  persuade  myself  to  the  contrary.  It's 
my  destiny ! — 

The  rascally  well-dressed  titled  burglar — the  moustached  pick- 
pocket— the  counterfeiter — the  highwayman — the  roaring  lion 
going  about  and  seeking  whom  he  may  devour!  1  know  what 
he's  about: — he's  hankering  after  Eleanor,  like  a  dog  snuffing  for 
a  bone,  in  hopes  of  getting  my  money  when  I  die.  The  calculat- 
ing unprincipled  vagabond — I  abominate  him. — 

It  would  be  a  public-spirited  and  philanthropic  scheme,  to  get 
up  a  sort  of  Titled  Foreigner  Register,  on  the  plan  of  a  Bank-note 
List,  that  ignorant  people  might  know  which  ought  to  pass  cur- 
rent, and  which  not! — 

But  it's  all  the  fault  of  the  women.  It's  their  nature  to  be  taken 
in  with  these  made  up  customers — these  assorted  cargoes  of  hair, 
impudence  and  rascality.  There's  Mrs,  Bradley  now,  she  is  half 
mad  on  the  subject  of  the  present  reigning  monarch  of  fashion — 
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this  shooting  star,  Count  Stromboli.  May  he  vanish,  like  all  such 
lights,  in  smoke  and  sulphurous  vapors!  Eleanor,  too!  but  that,  I 
fear,  is  a  more  serious  matter. — By  Heavens,  I'll  warn  Mrs.  Bradley 
— I'll  speak  decidedly  to  her — I'll  exert  my  first  matrimonial  au- 
thority— I'll  give  her  a  piece  of  my  mind — I'll  show  her  I'm  not 
to  be  trifled  with — I'll  turn  over  a  new  leaf — I'll  show  her  what 
firmness  is — (Oh !  Lord,  isn't  that  her  step  on  the  stairs?) — at  least 
I'll  represent  the  case  fairly  to  her — (it  surely  is  her  step!)  I 
wonder  if  she'll  be  offended  if  I  take  that  liberty  with  her — (she's 
in  a  passion,  too — her  voice  is  pitched  in  the  scolding  key) — I'll 
beg  her  to  dismiss  the  Count;  I — I — (her  voice  again.)  I — I — (she 
is  certainly  a  fearful  woman,  and  not  to  be  crossed  with  impunity.) 
I — I — By  the  Lord  Harry,  I'll  bolt  while  there  is  yet  time. 

{Exit  B.) 

SCENE  IV.— PARLOR  IN  MR.  BRADLEY'S  HOUSE. 

(Discovered  Mrs.  Bradley  and  Eleanor.) 
Mrs.  B.     Who  on  earth,  Eleanor,  can  these  Potts  people  be, 
that  have  sent  us  invitations  to  a  party?    I  never  heard  of  them 
before. 

Eleanor.  Oh,  ma  die  re  mamma,  don't  you  recollect  those  peo- 
ple who  splashed  about  last  winter  in  a  monstrous  bright-colored 
coach,  with  a  coat  of  arms  as  large  as  a  cabbage  painted  ostenta- 
tiously upon  it  ? 

(Enter  Nathan  Willett  and  Harry  Barnwell.) 

Harry  {aside  as  they  enter).  We  didn't  get  off'  with  a  card, 
as  we  fondly  anticipated,  Nathan.  [Aloitd.)  Good  morning,  Mrs. 
Bradley — I  kiss  your  hand,  Miss  Eleanor. 

Willett.  Good  morning,  Miss  Eleanor — I  kiss  your  hand, 
Mrs.  Bradley. 

Mrs.  B.    Why,  gentlemen,  is  this  the  latest  style  of  salutation  ? 

Harry.     Yes,  madam,  direct  from  Paris. 

Eleanor.     And  pray,  what  do  you  call  the  mode? 

Willett.  Wh}',  you  must  know  that  democratic  principles  are 
beginning  to  pervade  the  highest  French  circles,  and  they  call  this 
— Im  representation  egaJe  des  droits. 

Mrs.  B.  Don't  talk  of  democracy  to  me.  I  hate  democracy — 
it's  low,  vulgar!  But  Mr.  Willett,  I  wish  to  show  you  an  innta- 
tion  I  have  just  declined.  I  protest  the  insolence  of  these  neiv 
people,  these  parvenus  is  really  becoming  intolerable. 

{Looks  in  a  ivork-hox  for  the  note.) 
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WiLLETT  [aside  to  Harry).  I  say,  Harry,  who  would  have 
dreamt,  on  hearing  such  a  speech,  that  Mrs.  Bradley  has  only  been, 
admitted  in  fashionable  society  on  sufferance  for  about  three  years 
herself? 

Harry  (aside  to  Willett).  Indeed,  had  I  not  known  her,  I 
should  have  thought  her  family  had  been  royal,  or  at  the  very 
least  ducal,  ever  since  the  dark  ages. 

Eleanor.  There  is  in  truth  hardly  any  satisfaction  in  society 
now-a-days.  There  are  so  many  people  of  no  family  crowding 
and  pushing  themselves  into  the  highest  circles,  year  after  year. 

Willett.  True,  these  confounded  common,  low  people,  will 
be  continually  striving  to  push  themselves  up — 

Mrs.  B.  Yes,  into  genteel  society — what  an  expressive  word, 
that  "genteel:"  it  is  the  most  powerful  in  the  Enghsh  language. 

Harry  [aside).  And  the  most  vulgar!  When  I  hear  persons 
eternally  prating  about  gentility,  I  always  suspect  them. 

Willett.  What  a  pity  it  is,  Mrs.  Bradley,  that  people  won't 
keep  to  their  proper  stations — [aside)  yourself  included. 

Harry  [aside  to  Willett).  Bah,  Willett,  don't  waste  your 
satire  on  them.     They  don't  appreciate  it. 

Mrs.  B.  You  may  well  say,  Mr.  Willett,  that  vulgar  rich  peo- 
ple ought  to  know  their  places. 

Willett.     But  the  note — the  note  you  spoke  of? 

Mrs.  B.  Here  it  is — an  invitation  from  some  people  who  call 
themselves  Potts. 

Willett  [examines  it).     And  you  have  refused  it? 

Mrs.  B.     Of  course. 

Willett  [aside  to  Harry).  Stand  by  me  now,  Harry,  and 
we'll  frighten  the  lady  out  of  her  wits.  [Aloud.)  "  Of  course  ?" 
Why,  Mrs.  Bradley,  do  you  know  that  the  Potts'  are  amongst  the 
oldest  and  most  aristocratic  famihes  in  the  state — have  the  entree 
to  the  best  houses? 

Harry.  Even  the  most  fashionable  men  consider  themselves 
honored  bj'^  an  invitation  to  their  house  when  they  choose  to  open 
it  for  the  reception  of  company,  for  they  are  usually  very  quiet. 
Mrs.  Bradley,  they  are  the  very  tip-top  of  high  life,  the  uppermost 
twig  in  the  tree  of  fashion,  the  creme  de  la  crime. 

Mrs,  B.  Heavens!  I  am  ruined.  How  could  I.  be  so  rash! 
I  not  only  refused,  but  refused  in  the  most  ungracious  manner. 
I  answered  thus: — 

"Mrs.  Bradley  declines  the  invitation  of  Mrs.  Potts  for  Thursday 
evening  next." 

What  shall  I  do,  gentlemen — what  shall  I  do  ? 
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Eleanor.  Now,  mother,  I  advised  you  not  to  answer  that  in- 
vitation till  you  had  made  some  inquiries,  but  you're  so  blamed 
fierce,  you  would  do  it. 

Mrs.  B.     I  know  it — I  know  it. 

WiLLETT.  Mrs.  Bradley,  I  feel  for  you — you  have  ruined 
yourself. 

Mrs.  B.     But  what  shall  I  do,  gentlemen  ? 

WiLLETT.  Your  only  chance,  according  to  my  notion,  is,  to  go 
at  once  and  make  a  call  on  Mrs.  Potts,  and  apologize.  Father  the 
note  on  your  husband,  or  anybody  else  you  can  think  of. 

Eleanor.     Oh  yes,  put  it  all  on  papa. 
.  Mrs.  B.     True,  true — all   may  yet  go  well.      But  stay,  the 
answer  perhaps  has  not  yet  been  carried.    Here,  William,  Peter, 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  John,  Coachman — where  are  you  all  ? 

[Rushes  out  of  the  room.) 

Eleanor  (following  her  mother).  The  note  has  been  delivered, 
I'm  sure.  If  it  ought  to  have  been  carried  at  once  it  would  be 
here.     Disgraced — disgraced  !    What  will  the  Count  say  ! 

[Exit  Eleanor.) 

WiLLETT.  Well,  Harry,  I  think  we  may  as  well  go  our  ways. 
I  confess  1  had  no  idea  of  causing  quite  such  a  sensation. 

[Exeunt.) 

SCENE  v.— ROOM  IN  AN  ATTIC— COUNT  ALONE.— 
NIGHT. 

Count.  Money  must  be  had — it  shall  be  had  ! — [Clock  strikes 
three.)  Ha — three  o'clock  !  The  dead  hours  of  the  night  go  by, 
but  the  gambler  heeds  them  not.  He  knows  no  blessed  night. 
He  sits  with  eager  bloodshot  eyes  and  wearies  out  some  wretched 
hours  which  other  men  call  night,  the  cradle  of  our  needful  rest. 
Rest?  The  gambler  knows  no  rest — the  sleep  of  the  poor  and 
the  hungry  is  not  for  him — scarcely  the  tossing  and  uneasy  slum- 
bers of  him  who  struggles  on  the  couch  of  death  with  the  fearful 
energy  of  despair  and  dread,  are  his — far  less  that  happy  oblivion 
which  innocence  and  labor  do  enjoy. 

And  why  do  I  play? — I  have  had  the  taste  of  blood! — Fool — 
cursed  fool,  to  risk  my  money  against  fate! — swept  off  to  the  last 
sous! — Why  must  I  risk  my  little  all  when  the  closest  economy 
will  scarcely  keep  me  afloat?  But  that's  gone — all  that  I  had  from 
Green,  and  my  former  master,  and  what  I  gained  by — Hush,  hush, 
thou  limber-waffging  tongue — there  are  secrets  which  it  is  safer 
not  to  confide  even  to  the  bare  walls. 
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And  how  shall  I  obtain  more  gold  ?  I  may  retrieve  my  losses 
— I  may  have  revenge — I  may  be  winner  in  my  turn,  if  I  have 
but  the  wherewithal  to  play.  I  will  borrow,  borrow,  borrow.  I  will 
draw  again  upon  my  obsequious  banker — Experience  Green ! 

END  OF  ACT  THIRD. 


ACT     IV. 
SCENE  I.— AN  OBSCURE  LANE.— MORNING. 

[Enter  Ned  and  Tom  Mathews.) 

Ned.  Somewhere  about  this  spot,  Tom,  the  Count  always  dis- 
appears in  a  very  mysterious  manner.  I  never  have  been  able  to 
trace  him  beyond  the  entrance  to  this  narrow  dirty  lane,  yet  am  I 
satisfied  that  he  burrows  near  here. 

Tom.  Burrows?  You  think  then  his  lodgings  are  subterrane- 
ous, eh — a  sort  of  rabbit  warren  ?  Now  my  idea  was  that  he  was 
more  of  a  bird,  and  built  his  nest  high  up  in  air. 

Ned.  There's  no  telhng — Hist!  there  he  is.  Gluick' — stand 
behind  this  pump. 

{They  conceal  themselves.     The  Count  opens  the  door 
of  a  house,  and  looks  cautiously  out.) 

Count.  I  believe  I  may  venture — there  don't  appear  to  be  any- 
body in  sight.     (Footsteps  are  heard,  and  Count  draws  back.) 

Ned.     Guy,  he's  as  careful  as  a  city  mosquito  in  the  autumn. 

Count.     All  clear  now — here  goes ! 

(Count  comes  out,  and  walks  towards  Ned  and  Tom.) 

Ned.  Ah,  Count,  good  morning:  you're  stirring  early  in  these 
out-of-the-way  parts. 

Count  {aside).  Diable!  Discovered!  I'll  brazen  it  out. — 
{Aloud.)  Yes,  gentlemen,  I  like  to  take  a  Avalk  before  breakfast 
sometimes,  and,  as  I  said  the  other  day,  Lhave  a  fancy  for  looking 
into  the  obscure  parts  of  a  city.  You  can  then  form  a  judgment 
of  its  morals. 

Ned,  And  what  conclusion  have  you  come  to ,  Count,  as  to  the 
state  of  our  well-regulated  city  of  Boston  ? 

Count.     I've  seen  better  places,  with  worse  reputations. 
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(Welcome-here  Dix  comes  to  the  door  of  his  house,  and  calls.) 

Dix.  Hallo,  you  there,  you  Jovanny  Vaganty,  or  what's  your 
tarnal  queer  name,  come  here  a  minute. 

(Count  begins  to  move  off.) 

Ned.    And  do  you  enter  strange  houses,  Count,  to  study  morals? 

Dix.  Here,  you  Jovanny — Jovanny  Vaganty,  durn  yer,  can't 
yer  hear,  or  won't  you  hear.     Are  you  dcef? 

Count.  'Pon  my  soul,  gentlemen,  {looks  at  his  watch,)  my 
omelette  will  be  cold  if  I  wait  here  any  longer.  I  ordered  my 
breakfast  at  half-past  nine.  {Exit  Count.) 

Ned.  The  Count  seems  to  be  in  a  hurry.  Let's  try  if  we  can 
obtain  any  information  from  his  landlord.  (Addresses  Dix.)  Do 
you  know  that  gentleman  that  just  turned  the  corner? 

Dix.  Wa-a-1,  I  should  kind  o'  calkulate  that  I  did,  shouldn't 
you? 

Ned.     Does  he  live  at  your  house? 

Dix.     You  think  he  does  now,  don't  you? 

Ned.     I  do ;  but  I  should  like  to  know  more  certainly  ? 

Dix.     Now,  mister,  do  you  know  Jovanny? 

Ned.  Never  you  mind.  Here  {gives  him  money);  will  that 
open  your  mouth? 

Dix.     Only  jest  try,  won't  you  ? 

Ned.  Do  you  know  where  that  gentleman  lives  ?  Speak 
plainly,  man. 

Dix.  Wa-a-1,  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  I  could  make  a  pretty 
considerable  of  a  sharp  guess  where  he  does  put  up.  I  have  a 
mighty  strong  kind  of  a  notion  that  he's  nigh  about  the  hardest 
man  goin'  in  Bosting,  to  screw  money  out  of.  Why,  Mister,  you 
might  jest  as  well  try  to  make  cider  out  of  dried  apples. 

Ned.     What,  the  Count? 

Dix.  Man  alive  !  du  tell  neow !  Ceount !  Why,  I  did  cultivate 
a  kind  o'  suspicion  that  he  played  in  the  orchestry  at  the  Circus. 
He's  jest  that  sort  o'  lookin'  chap.  Ceount,  eh?  No  you  don't, 
Mister! — You  think  I'm  a  green  chicken,  don't  yer? 

Ned.     His  name  is  certainly  Count  Stromboh. 

Dix.  You  don't  fool  this  child.  Mister — Get  eout — Ceount,  eh  ? 
— Hain't  I  seen  the  Marquis  Lafayetty.  He  don't  look  nothin' 
like  him,  I  guess. 

Ned.     What  do  you  c^llhim,  then? 

Dix.     His  name  is  Jovanny  Vaganty,  that's  the  talk. 

Ned.    Giovanni  Vagante — how  many  ahases  has  he,  I  wonder! 

Dix.     Aliases  !    If  he  has  aliases,  I  guess  I'll  turn  him  straight 
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out  o'  doors.   Pisenous  troublesome  things  is  them  aliases— gets  a 
man  into  law — always. 

Ned.     And  he  doesn't  pay,  eh  ? 

Dix.  Wa-a-l,  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  he  had  a  tarnation 
tight  fist — desp'rate  cluss  is  Jovanny.  He's  been  here  most  six 
weeks,  and  I  han't  seen  no  signs  of  his  money  the  whull  time.  You 
understand,  he  keeps  a  promisin'  and  a  promisin'  and  a  promisin', 
but  his  pockets  is  painful  empty,  and  I  wunt  say  but  what  he  owes 
old  Sambo,  the  colored  man,  a  whull  grist  o'  fourpences  for  blackin' 
his  boots,  runnin'  of  arn'ds  and  sich  like  small  chores. 

Ned..    And  you're  sure  that's  he  that  we  met  out  here? 

Dix.  You  wouldn't  want  me  to  take  my  Bible  oath  on  it,  would 
you,  Mister?  If  you  don't,  I  kind  o'  notion  that  that  ere  feller  was 
Jovanny  Vaganty,  and  nobody  else,  or  my  name  isn't  Welcome- 
here  Dix. 

Ned.  Well,  Mr.  Dix,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you.  Good  morn- 
ing, sir.  [Exeunt  Ned  and  Tom  Mathews.) 

Dix.  Shockin'  purlite!  Wa-a-l,  neow,  I  jest  wonder  what 
them  twu  smart  young  sparks  want  o'  Jovanny.  [Lays  his  Jinger 
on  his  nose.)  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  I  smelt  something  tarn- 
ation strong.     I'll  make  Jovanny  pay  up,  as  sure  as  blazes. 

(Dix  re-enters  his  house.) 


SCENE  II.— GREEN'S  ROOM. 

(Green  alone.) 

Green.  I  confess  I  begin  to  have  some  deuced  unpleasant 
doubts  whether  I  shall  ever  get  back  again  the  money  I  lent  to 
the  Count.  That's  the  worst  of  these  noble  Europeans,  they're  so 
disagreeably  loose  in  their  money  transactions.  Now  I  dare  say 
he  has  forgotten  all  about  the  whole  affair. 

[Enter  Count  Stromboli.) 

Hah,  Count,  delighted  to  see  you.  Cest  trop  d^honneur.  To 
what  am  I  indebted  for  this  visit  ? — Sit  down.  Count ;  make  your- 
self at  home. 

Count.     Why,  my  dear  Green,  the  truth  is — 

Green  [aside).     "Dear  Green" — he's  going  to  ask  a  favor. 

Count.  I  have  a  favor  to  ask  of  you — a  very  awkward  business 
— but  you  know  my  connections,  standing,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
in  Europe. 

Green  [aside).  Hanged  if  I  do.  [Maud.)  I  have  no  doubt. 
Count,  that  they  are  very  respectable. 
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Count.  My  remittances  have  not  arrived  as  regularly  as  I 
expected,  and  to  come  to  the  point  at  once,  I  am  becoming  dread- 
fully short  of  funds. 

Green  (aside).  I  knew  it — he  wants  to  borrow  money — this 
is  getting  to  be  expensive.  [Aloud.)  In  short,  Count,  you  want 
to  borrow — suppose  I  say — I — I — have  no  money  to  lend? 

Count.  That  wouldn't  alter  the  case.  You  know  you  could 
easily  borrow  a  couple  of  hundred  dollars  or  so  for  me,  or  stand 
security  for  me,  which  is  the  same  thing. 

Green.     And  you  wouldn't  be  offended  ? 

Count.  Offended  ?  Oh,  not  at  all — not  at  all.  I  know  you 
would  do  everything  in  your  power  to  obhge  me. 

Green  (aside).  Confound  him,  there's  no  shaking  him  off  in 
that  way ;  he  won't  take  a  hint,  that's  clear.  [Aloud.)  But, 
Count,  your  remittances  have  been  exceedingly  irregular — exces- 
sively, strangely  so,  permit  me  to  say.  You  promised  to  pay  me 
last  month  faithfully,  on  the  arrival  of  the  steamer,  the  money  I 
lent  you  when  you  first  came  over  to  this  country.  The  steamer 
came,  but — 

Count.  I  know  it,  my  dear  fellow,  1  know  it.  Your  kindness 
to  me  has  been  most  exemplary.  I  need  not  tell  you  how  deeply 
it  has  affected  me — my  eternal  gratitude  is  yours  already.  I  as- 
sure you,  on  my  honor,  it  is  with  the  utmost  unwillingness  I  apply 
to  you  again.  I  have  deferred  till  the  last  moment  throwing  my- 
self on  your  good  nature,  hoping  to  receive  funds  from  home,  but 
none  came. 

Green  (aside).     Nor  ever  will,  I  fear. 

Count.  Instead,  I  am  overwhelmed  with  bills,  pressing  for 
payment.  Daily  necessity  demands  money — the  unsettled  state 
of  Italy  makes  my  resources  precarious — duns  are  harassing  me, 
and  where  shall  I  find  consolation  and  assistance  but  in  my  beloved 
Green?  In  short,  my  dear  friend,  you  must  lend  me  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars.  Now  no  denial.  You  are  one  of  the  few  men  in 
this  world  I  could  borrow  from,  without  a  feeling  of  humiliation, 
degradation,  pain.     My  friendship  for  you — 

Ctreen  (aside).     Oh,  the  devil  take  such  friendship. 

Count.  My  friendship  for  you,  I  say,  goes  even  so  far  as  that. 
Ah,  my  dear  friend,  I  repeat  it,  you  are  the  only  man  in  this 
country  I  would  take  money  from. 

Green  (aside).  And  confound  such  preferences  I  say — and 
repeat  it,  confound  such  preferences.  Nobody  else  would  lend 
him  a  copper,  I'll  bet. 

Count.    Surely,  Mr.  Green,  you  cannot  hesitate  at  a  paltry  two 
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hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ?  You  cannot  be  so  penurious.  If  you 
are,  Mr.  Green,  our  connection  is  severed  at  once  and  for  ever.  I 
thought  better  of  myself,  I  must  confess. 

Green  [hesitating).  But  Count,  consider — this  business  of 
paying  out  money  Avithout  any  return — for  nothing,  as  it  were,  is 
ruinous. 

Count.  Nothing?  Is  the  friendship  of  Torquato  Count  Strom- 
boli  nothing? 

Green  {aside).  It  is  an  infernal  nuisance,  as  I  begin  to  per- 
ceive. 

Count.  I  had  never  dreamt  that  that  could  be — but  such  is 
human  friendship.  That  I  should  be  weighed  in  the  scale  against 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  found  wanting!  Diavolo! 
Diavolo! 

Green.  W-e-U — Count — you  promise  to  pay  me  punctually 
on  the  arrival  of  the  next  steamer? 

Count.  Ah  !  Green,  my  priceless  friend,  I  thought  no  less  of 
your  liberality.  Pay  you?  I  swear  it— with  my  very  first  re- 
mittances. 

Green  (aside).  That  assurance  isn't  quite  as  good  as  the  bank, 
nevertheless.  {Moud.)  By  the  first  steamer,  Count,  you  will  be 
enabled  to  pay  me  ? 

Count.  No  doubt  of  it.  If  my  money  is  ever  to  arrive,  I 
shall  have  it  then. 

Green.  Count,  on  this  understanding,  you  shall  have  the 
money. 

Count.  My  generous  friend !  After  such  an  example  of  dis- 
interested affection,  I  long  for  solitude ! 

[Embraces  Green,  and  exit.) 

Green.     I  feel  very  uneasy  about  that  foreigner. 

[Enter  Nathan  Willett.) 

WiLLETT.  Good  morning,  cousin  of  mine.  Have  you  been 
hatching  a  conspiracy  against  the  ruling  authorities  of  Italy  with 
the  exiled  Count,  plotting  against  the  liberties  of  America,  or 
concerting  the  ruin  of  some  unlucky  fashionable?  I  met  the 
Count  on  the  stairs  going  on  hke  the  clown  in  a  pantomime.  He 
seemed  very  much  tickled  at  something  or  other. 

Green.  I  have  just  promised  to  lend  him  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars. 

Willett.  Hum !  And  have  you  the  most  remote  expectation 
of  being  repaid  any  time  before  Doomsday  ? 

Green.     I  confess  I  have  some  vague  suspicions  that  I  shall 
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never  see  them  again.  I  lent  the  Count  money  before,  and  have 
been  waiting  his  convenience  some  time. 

WiLLETT.  Green,  you're  a  fortunate  fellow  in  this  matter,  in- 
asmuch as  j''Ou  need  not  be  tormented  by  suspense.  I'll  warrant 
he  never  disgorges  one  copper. — Proved! 

Green.  By  Jingo,  vous  avez  raison—'C^ est  un  vol,  sans  doule 
— a  thief,  a  leech. 

WiLLETT.  Yes,  a  genuine  Mediterranean  sponge.  You  say 
he  borrowed  of  you  :  how  long  ago  ? 

Green.  About  two  months.  He  has  been  threatening  to-pay 
me  ever  since. 

WiLLETT.     And  you  let  him  bleed  you  again  to  day? 

Green.  Why-y-y — y-e-s — I  must  confess  that  I  did.  I 
thought  perhaps  he  might  pay  the  whole  together. 

WiLLETT.  Oh,  Green,  Green,  Experience  Green,  I  fear  you 
will  be  hke  the  woman  in  the  German  story,  who  threw  one  cheese 
down  the  hill,  because  another  had  rolled  there  before.  But  let 
me  not  forget  the  object  of  my  call — where  shall  I  find  the  best 
gloves  in  the  city?     You're  good  authority  in  these  matters. 

Green.  There  is  but  one  place — Madam  Elegant's,  the  next 
corner  but  one  below  here,  on  the  other  side  of  the  street ;  and 
Willett,  come  and  dine  with  me  to-morrow  at  five,  and  if  you  see 
Barnwell,  ask  him  to  join  us,  will  you?  I  have  already  invited  the 
Count. 

WiLLETT.  •  I  will.  [Exit.) 

Green.  What  a  singular  connection  there  is  between  opening 
one's  purse,  and  opening  one's  eyes !  However,  spite  of  appear- 
ances, I  can't  beheve  the  Count  to  be  actually  a  humbug.  No,  c'est 
impossible — can't  be — can't  be. 


SCENE  III.— MR.  BRADLEY  ALONE  IN  A  BEDROOM. 

Mr.  B.  Confound  it,  I  thought  I  should  purchase  a  little  peace, 
by  consenting  to  this  horrid  aflair  of  a  ball!  I  hoped  I  should 
have  a  little  comfort,  while  Mrs.  Bradley  was  superintending  the 
arrangements.  But,  woe  is  me,  I  have  been  ten  times  more 
miserable  than  ever.  Everything  is  topsy-turvy,  head  over  heels 
— the  whole  house  is  in  an  uproar — no  place  left  for  me  to  smoke 
in,  or  read  the  neAvspaper.  Here's  one  lubberly  fellow,  as  I  am 
carefully  navigating  along  the  hall,  amidst  snags,  rafts,  and  saw- 
yers of  all  patterns,  gives  me  a  dig  under  the  ribs  with  the  corner 
of  an  infernal  mirror,  (and  no  reflection  on  it  I  hope,)  and  Mrs. 
10 
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Bradley,  by  way  of  consolation,  tells  me  I  am  always  poking-  about 
where  I'm  not  wanted.  Another  cursed  careless  rascal  drops  a 
huge  ox  chain  from  a  chandelier  on  my  head,  and  laughs  at  me 
to  boot.  Scarce  have  I  recovered  my  good  humor,  when  an  in- 
fernally impudent  French  cook,  with  a  greasy  apron  and  a  paper 
cap,  coolly  orders  me  to  fetch  him  a  basin  of  hot  water.  It  is  too 
bad! 

As  for  my  wife,  she  is  a  perfect  ubiquitous  persecuting  hag; 
and  it's  Mr.  Bradley  here,  and  Mr.  Bradley  there,  and  Mr. 
Bradley  do  this,  and  Mr.  Bradley  do  that;  and  Mr.  Bradley, 
you're  eternally  in  the  way;  and  Mr.  Bradle}^  what  are  you  pry- 
ing about  here  for? — and  so  she  fumes,  and  frets,  and  fusses,  and 
worries,  and  scolds,  till  I  am  almost  mad. — Finally,  I  am  banished, 
to  this  room  in  the  third  story  to  audit  accounts,  and  be  tapped  on 
occasion,  like  a  pipe  of  Golden  sherry.     [Enter  Mrs.  Bradley.) 

Mrs.  B.  So,  xMr.  Bradley,  here  you  are,  sitting  idle,  while  all 
the  rest  of  the  household  are  working  their  lives  out,  and  slaving 
like  so  many  negroes.     Bestir  yourself,  and  do  something. 

Mr.  B.  But  what  shall  I  do?  You  interfere  in  everything  I 
attempt. 

Mrs.  B.  Do?  Why,  isn't  the  house  chock  full  of  strange 
workmen  of  all  descriptions  ?     Watch  'em  ! 

Mr.  B.  Do  you  want  to  turn  me  into  a  house  dog,  Mrs.  Brad- 
ley? 

Mrs.  B.     Truly,  it's  all  you're  fit  for,  Mr.  Bradley. 

Mr.  B.  My  dear,  I'll  sue  for  a  divorce — I  can't  stand  this  any 
longer — human  nature — 

Mrs.  B.  Pshaw,  Mr.  Bradley,  preserve  your  equanimity,  or 
regain  it,  and  hear  me — I  came  here  for  some  money. 

Mr.  B.  a  nice  demand,  to  assist  one  in  recovering  his  equa- 
nimity. Ay,  money! — that's  all  I'm  good  for.  A  sort  of  mine 
am  I,  to  be  picked  at  and  picked  at,  and  quarried,  and  bored,  and 
blasted,  till  I  yield  up  my  ore,  and  then  to  be  deserted  without 
more  ado ! 

Mrs.  B.  And  why  was  the  order  of  husbands  instituted,  but 
to  pay  the  debts  of  their  wives? 

Mr.  B.     Mrs.  Bradlej?-,  this  is  beyond  human  endurance! 

Mrs.  B.  Nay,  my  dear,  Christian  resignation  is  the  peculiar 
virtue  of  husbands,  and  no  one  can  tell  how  much  he  can  bear, 
till  he  is  tried.  But  why  am  I  wasting  time  here,  preaching  to 
the  heathen?     Give  me  some  money. 

Mr.  B.  I  won't  give  you  one  cent,  Mrs.  Bradley.  You  must 
relinquish  your  expensive  habits — But  I'll  be  divorced — I'll  pe- 
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tilion  the  Legislature — I'll  give  you  an  allowance — a  separate 
maintenance.  Five  hundred  dollars  a  year.  We  shall  see — we 
shall  see — 

Mrs.  B.  Now  Bradley,  dear,  compose  yourself — I — («  loud 
crash  is  heard) — Good  Heavens,  my  chandelier  ! 

Mr.  B.     My  money  ! 

Mrs.  B.  I  feared  it — I  told  the  stupid  fools  it  was  not  secured 
strongly  enough — shattered  to  atoms,  I'm  sure,  my  new  crystal 
chandelier  !  {Exit  Mrs.  Bradley.) 

Mr.  B.  {following).  Mrs.  Bradley,  preserve  your  equanimity 
^coolness  under  all  circumstances,  my  dear — be  composed. 

(Exit  Mr.  Bradley.) 

Mrs.  B.  (from  ivifhin).  So  you're  coming,  are  you,  to  rejoice, 
as  usual,  over  my  misfortunes — to  gloat  over  my  distresses! 

Mr.  B.     Nay,  my  dear,  I  assure  you — 

Mrs.  B.  None  of  your  pretended  commiseration — I  see 
through  it  all — you  can't  deceive  me.  Mercy  upon  us — not  a 
particle  of  it  left  unbroken — what  a  wreck  ! 

SCENE  IV.—PARLOR  IN  MRS.  MATHEWS'  HOUSE. 
(Mrs.  Mathews  and  Martha  discovered.) 

Mrs.  M.  Well,  Martha,  Miss  Leverage  has  certainly  distin- 
guished herself  in  your  dress.  I  had  no  idea  your  waist  could 
by  any  machinery  short  of  a  steam  engine,  be  compressed  into 
so  small  a  compass. 

Martha.  Yes,  mother,  it  is  indeed  astonishing.  I  fancy  when 
I  get  it  on,  I  look  exceedingly  like  an  hour-glass.  I  hope  to  Hea- 
vens nobody  will  commit  any  laughable  blunder,  or  I  shall  un- 
doubtedly go  off  like  a  roasted  chestnut  or  a  grain  of  popped  corn, 
though  secured  with  extra  hooks  and  eyes. 

Mrs.  M.  Hush,  my  child;  don't  fancy  such  disagreeable  acci- 
dents. 

Martha.  I  tell  you,  mother,  I  even  breathe  at  the  peril  of  my 
outer  casing,  and  if  any  one  were  to  pass  a  knife  down  my  back, 
as  gardeners  relieve  a  plethoric  fruit-tree  by  slitting  its  bark,  he 
would  perform  a  charitable  action.  But  never  mind,  I  waltz 
with  the  Count  to-night. 

(Enter  Ned  and  Tom  Mathews.) 
Mrs.  M.     Why  Ned,  why  Tom,  you  look  big  with  the  fate  of 
nations.     Have  we  war  with  Mexico?     Anything  more  of  the 
halls  of  Montezuma  ? 
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Ned.  No — we  have  other  matters  to  speak  of — Count  Strom- 
boli,  for  instance. 

Martha.  Goody  gracious,  what  of  him  ?  I  hope  I'm  not  to 
lose  my  galop. 

Ned.  Tom  and  I  have  made  a  discovery — unraveled  a  mys- 
tery. 

Martha.  A  mystery  ? — a  secret  ? — I  am  all  ears.  I  have  quite 
a  fancy  for  mysteries,  denouements,  and  all  these  fashionable 
troubles.  Is  it  an  elopement,  a  wedding,  or  an  engagement 
broken  off? 

Mrs.  M.  (aside).  Alas  !  this  is  the  plot  they  have  been  con- 
triving! I  see — I  see. 

Ned.  In  a  word,  we  have  discovered  that  the  man  who  calls 
himself  Count  Stromboli,  is  a  rascally  impostor.  He  lodges  in  a 
miserable  disreputable  lane,  where  he  passes  under  the  name  of 
Jovanny  Vaganty,  as  his  landlord  calls  him,  (or,  more  famiharly, 
Jovanny,)  and  is  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  very  questionable 
characters. 

Mrs.  M.  (aside).  Pshaw  !  couldn't  they  invent  a  better  story 
than  that? 

Martha.  I  don't  believe  one  word  of  it.  What!  the  Count! — 
He  who  has  eaten  with  queens,  dukes,  princesses,  Jews,  hea- 
thens, patriarchs,  Turks,  Pagans;  — who  has  dived  in  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  dabbled  in  the  Geysers  ; — who  has  roasted  his  eggs  on 
strands  of  lava ; — the  exiled  noble — the  victim  of  tyranny — the 
proscribed  of  faction — the  polar  star  of  European  liberty — he 
named  Jovanny  Vaganty  ? — Brother,  the  idea  is  preposterous ! 

Ned.     Mother,  what  say  you  ? 

Mrs.  M.  I  confess  the  Count  is  somewhat  dissipated  and 
wicked,  but  I  believe  you  are  imposing  on  us  now.  A  likely 
story,  indeed  ! — such  an  elegant  gentleman  as  he  is  !  Every  one 
knows  he  lives  at  the  Tremont  House. 

Ned.  I  know  he  pretends  to  do  so.  However,  Tom,  I  sup- 
pose we  must  bring  up  our  friend  Dix  to  testify  in  this  case. 

Mrs.  M.  (aside).     Dix  ? — Some  accomplice,  I  fancy. 

Martha.  Brother,  if  you  were  to  produce  all  the  disreputable 
characters  in  Boston  (your  worthy  acquaintances)  to  blast  the 
Count's  character,  I  wouldn't  listen  to  them:  so  say  no  more. 
Such  is  ever  the  fate  of  exalted  rank — 

Ned.     Exalted  fudge  ! 

Martha.  Calumny  ^ —  suspicion  —  ill-report — envy — always 
pursue — 

Ned.     Ragamuffins — vagabonds — impostors — cheats — 
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Mrs.  M.  (aside).  Really,  now,  Edward  begins  to  do  it  very 
well — I'll  recommend  him  to  Mrs.  Fanciful  for  her  private  the- 
atricals. 

Ned.     He  ought  to  be  dragged  through  the  gutter — 

Tom.     Pelted  with  dead  cats — 

Martha.     Injured  mortal ! — he  ought  to  be  canonized  ! 

Tom.     Like  Boccacio's  saint. 

Ned.  With  all  my  heart,  if  he  has  to  undergo  the  preliminary 
of  martyrdom. 

Mrs.  M.  Come,  my  children,  stop  this  squabbhng.  Boys, 
you  see  we  are  incredulous :  no  more  of  your  ridiculous  stories. 
Come,  Martha.  {Exeunt  Mrs.  M.  and  Martha.) 

Ned.  "Ridiculous  stories  !"  Phew — what  an  unaccountable 
world ! — Tom,  we  must  work  upon  the  Count. 

Tom.     Ay,  ay,  horsewhip  him,  or  something.    I'm  with  you. 

Ned.  And  Tom,  we  will  say  no  more  of  our  discovery  till 
we  learn  further  particulars.  The  Count's  hour  has  not  yet 
come,  it  seems. 

Tom.     Agreed — we'll  be  the  guardians  of  his  reputation  ! 

Ned.  Yes,  for  the  present ;  we  will  abstract  the  treasure,  how- 
ever, as  soon  as  we  conveniently  can,  after  the  example  of  nume- 
rous other  veritable  keepers  of  the  public  funds !  To  carry  out 
the  simile,  let  us  absquatulate.  [Exeunt.) 

SCENE  v.— COUNT  ALONE  IN  HIS  ROOM. 

[Proceeds  to  tie  his  cravat  before  a  fragment  of  a  looking-glass.) 

Count.  My  last  clean  shirt,  by  Heavens.  This  washing 
comes  devilish  expensive,  I  swear. — Santa  Maria,  what  starch! 
— as  stiff  as  Mother  Soapsuds'  charges! — Well,  I  won't  complain, 
as  I  make  it  a  point  not  to  pay  her.  It's  dangerous  to  encourage 
these  poor  devils — they  invariably  become  impudent  and  familiar. 
It's  a  bad  precedeq,!,  and  should  never  be  resorted  to,  except  in 
extreme  cases.  Nobody  can  accuse  me  of  indulging  in  such 
weaknesses,  that's  a  comfort — my  conscience  is  clear  on  that 
score  at  least — (smooths  his  collar.) — She's  getting  very  unaccom- 
modating, lately,  is  old  Mother  Soapsuds.  Very  unaccountable 
conduct !  I  have  been  remarkably  civil  and  familiar  with  her. — 
Aha!  don't  I  manage  'em  well  ? — Politeness  with  the  vulgar, 
brusqueriewilh  the  elite.  I  cringe  to  my  washerwoman,  (of  whom 
I  confess  I  am  a  little  afraid,)  and  bully  my  fashionable  acquaint- 
ances.    But  Mother  Soapsuds  is  becoming  restive  :  by  Jove,  I'll 
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discharge  her.   I  must  induce  her,  though,  to  wash  some  linen  for 

me  first.  Let's  see  ;  it's  now  the  tenth — how  many  shirts  will 
carry  me  through  the  month?  Six  will  do  it,  I  think. — Yes,  yes, 
I'm  very  expert  in  taking  in  a  reef.  {Attempts  to  button  his  shirt 
sleeve.)  What !  no  buttons  ? — Well,  I  can  ply  the  needle  so  as 
to  remedy  that.  Where's  my  pocket-book? — {Takes  out  needle, 
Sec,  and  begins  to  sew.) 

What  a  great  advantage  it  is  to  travel.  Now  I  learned,  when 
steward  on  board  Captain  my  Lord  Fitzbug's  ship — (I  never  con- 
descended to  serve  any  but  the  captain) — I  learned  the  art  of 
wearing  dirty  shirts.  Let  me  remember — how  was  it  they  had 
it  in  the  midshipman's  mess  ?  Single  reef — double  reef — close 
canvas — storm-sail  reef — furl — and  then  shift  end  for  end,  and 
repeat.  Something  like  that  it  was.  A  great  plan  at  any  rate — 
original — ought  to  immortalize  the  inventor — great  genius  in  those 
midshipmen — benefactors  of  the  human  race. 

Then,  my  travels  in  Turkey  (confound  that  needle!)  divested 
me  of  an  absurd  prejudice,  very  prevalent  in  Europe,  and  this 
country — I  mean  of  wearing  clean  under-clothes.  What  the 
devil's  the  use  of  clean  drawers,  and  flannel  waistcoats?  Why, 
then,  wear  shirts  over  'em  ?  It  is  a  ridiculous  practice,  and  every 
bachelor  ought  to  discountenance  it.  The  Turks  now  understand 
economy  better,  and  wear  their  clothes  to  rags  without  washing — 
it  saves  a  good  deal  of  money.  I  have  adopted  their  system — it 
works  admirably. 

That  button  will  stick  on,  I'll  warrant — {puts  away  needle  and 
thread,  and  puts  on  his  vest.)  Heigh-ho,  I  must  commit  the  extra- 
vagance of  a  new  vest.  This  one  has  become  uncomfortably  noto- 
rious— has  been  imitated  too.  {Puts  on  his  coat.) — Coat  seedy  ! 
— never  mind ;  the  nap  of  title  sticks  on  still.  Ha,  ha,  ha — 
title!  I  wish  GiHbert,  and  lame  Ricardo,  and  he  we  called  Rusty 
Spurs,  and  all  the  rest  of  my  old  acquaintance,  could  see  me  now. 
How  they  would  laugh  and  stare,  to  see  me  doing  up  the  noble- 
man ! 

There,  now,  a  touch  of  Patchouli,  and  I'm  prepared  for  con- 
quest. {Sprinkles  perfume  on  his  handkerchief  and  coat.) 
Wonderful  scent.  Patchouli — potent — indispensable  for  a  man 
that  perspires  much — can't  do  without  it,  if  you  waltz ;  are  we 
all  ready,  Jacques,  Robert,  and  Count  Stromboli?  Have  we  the 
impudence  and  cunning  of  the  one,  the  dignity  and  hair  of  the 
other?  Then  let  us  forth  to  dare  the  wintry  blast,  and  inveigle 
some  innocent  cabman  to  carry  us  to  the  scene  of  our  future  tri- 
umphs— Mrs.  Bradley's  much-talked-of  ball !  {Exit.) 
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SCENE    VI.— THE    BALL.— MR.    BRADLEY'S    ROOMS 
LIGHTED,  AND  THE  COMPANY  ASSEMBLED. 

Mrs.  B.  (aside).  Bravo,  all  goes  well.  The  lemonade  and  the 
punch  obey  orders — the  gas  burns  bright,  and  smells  not.  The 
first  people  in  society  have  honored  me  with  their  presence,  and 
I  feel  perfectly  happy. 

Ned  {behind  Mrs.  B.)  But,  Nathan,  who  are  these  Potts 
people  that  Mrs.  Bradley  has  fished  up?  Flesh  pots,  iron  pots, 
or  earthen  pots  ? 

Green.     Or  Potawottomies?  Ciell  what  savages  ! 

Tom.     Or  Potts  of  Pottsville  ? 

Count.     Or  Potsdam?     Diavolo! 

WiLLETT.  'Faith,  gentlemen  all,  I  believe  as  a  cockney  might 
say,  they  come  from  Pawtts  unknown. 

Mrs.  B.  [overhearing  them).  Have  I  been  deceived?  Have 
I  invited  to  my  exclusive  party  people  of  no  note  ?  Have  I  hum- 
bled myself  before  my  inferiors? — oh  agony  of  apprehension! 

(Mrs.  and  Miss  Potts,  gaudily  dressed,  sail  round  the  room.) 

Mrs.  p.  Valeria,  my  child,  we  must  have  chandeliers  like 
these. 

Miss  P.  Yes,  Mrs.  Potts,  so  we  must. 

Mrs.  p.  That's  right,  Valeria  ;  always  call  your  mother  Mrs. 
Potts — that's  the  furrin  fashion,  as  I've  often  told  you  before. 

Mrs.  B.     They  certainly  have  not  the  fashionable  amble. 

Count.  Those  Potts'  have  a  very  golden  look.  Green,  my 
dear  fellow,  are  they  rich? 

Green.  Je  ne  sais  pas. — How  should  /  know  such  charac- 
ters ? 

Willett.     Rich,  Count?     Stupendously! 

Count  (aside).  By  St.  Denys,  I'll  patronize  them.  In  case 
I  fail  with  the  other  two  ladies,  I  can  take  up  with  Miss  Potts. 
(Aloud).  I  say.  Green,  can  you  procure  me  an  introduction? 

Green.     Can't  say,  Count.     I  suppose  it  may  be  done. 

CovsT  (aside).  Diavolo!  My  mainstay  is  evidently  coohng 
oflT. 

Willett  (aside  to  Green).  Why,  Green,  you're  not  as  atten- 
tive to  the  Count  as  usual.  Does  that  two  fifty  stick  in  your  gills, 
that  you  eulogize  him  no  more  ?  Pshaw,  man,  you've  gilded  your 
pill,  now  puff  it. 

Mrs.  Potts.  Valeria,  dear,  we  must  send  to  Paris  for  furni- 
ture like  this. 
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Miss  P.     Yes,  Mrs.  Potts. 

Mrs,  Mathews  [beckoning  to  Tom).  Here,  Tom,  who  on 
earth  are  those  strange-looking  people  yonder? 

Tom.  Why,  mother,  you  want  your  spectacles — those  are  Mrs. 
Perseverance  Nogoe,  and  her  sticks  of  daughters,  who  are  so  dear 
to  her,  as  she  tells  everybody,  that  she  couldn't  think  of  parting 
with  them,  though  she  has  thrust  them  at  every  man  with  a  decent 
coat  for  five  years  back,  to  my  certain  knowledge — further,  depo- 
nent saith  not. 

Mrs.  M.     No,  no,  those  queer  dressed  barbarians  yonder. 

Tom.  Oh!  nobody  knows  anything  of  them,  except  that  they 
are  called  Potts.  I  fancy  Mrs.  Bradley  has  invited  them  through 
some  blunder. 

Mrs.  M.  Indeed!  I  must  go  over  and  condole  with  Mrs. 
Bradley.  I  would  not  lose  such  an  opportunity  of  cutting  conso- 
lation for  the  world.  [Aside.)  Now  for  my  revenge !  "Dowdily 
dressed,"  1  think  she  said  the  other  day!  [Crosses  over  to  Mrs. 
Bradley,  and  whispers.)  Good  Heavens,  my  dear  Mrs.  Brad- 
ley, how  came  you  to  invite  such  'people  as  those  Potts'  ? 

Mrs.  B,  [nervously).     Why  they  are  of  the  very  highest  ton. 

Mrs.  M.  They!  Why  what  an  extraordinary  blunder  you 
have  made !  I  am  credibly  informed  they  are  the  wife  and 
daughter  of  a  retired  ship  chandler,  whom  they  keep  entirely  out 
of  sight  in  their  grand  house,  insomuch  that  it  has  come  to  be 
doubled  whether  there  is  a  Mr.  Potts. 

Mrs.  B.  My  worst  fears  realized ! — Nobody  Avill  ever  receive 
me  again.  Mrs.  Mathews,  support  me  in  this  emergency — this 
unlooked-for  trial. 

Mrs.  M.  I  will !  I  will !  [Aside.)  What  a  capital  story  this 
will  make ! 

Martha.     Diavolo  !    What  a  strange  affair  ! 

Mrs.  B.  But  where's  Mr.  Bradley?  [Rushes  over  to  Mr. 
Bradley,  who  is  drinking  punch  with  Harry  Barnwell.)  Here, 
Mr.  Bradley,  down  with  that  punch,  and  listen  to  mo. 

Mr.  B.  Certainly,  my  dear  [finishes  the  glass) ;  what  would 
you  have? 

Mrs.  B.  You  see  those  people,  yonder?  You  must  get  rid  of 
them.  Give  them  a  hint  they're  not  welcome,  or  turn  'em  out. 
They  give  me  the  nightmare. 

Harry.  Nightmare,  madam,  or  ephialtes,  as  it  is  more  appro- 
priately designated,  being  an  affection  arising  from  indigestion, 
cannot — 
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Mrs.  B.  Cease  your  insolence,  sir ;  you're  one  of  the  authors 
of  this  misfortune.    Mr.  Bradley,  will  you  obey  my  orders  or  not  ? 

Mr,  B.     But  they  are  very  respectable  people,  I  understand. 

Mrs.  B.     Respectable  !     Pshaw,  I  despise  respectability  ! 

Harry.  Excuse  me,  Mrs.  Bradley,  but  you  look  apoplectic — 
I  should  advise  bleeding. 

Mrs.  B.     Villain  ! 

Mr.  B.     But  you  invited  them  ? 

Mrs.  B.  Yes,  but  I  did  not  know  then  who  they  were. — 
They  must  go ! 

Mr.  B.  Mrs.  Bradley,  if  you  invited  them  in  ignorance  of 
their  position,  that's  your  own  fault,  and  I  think  a  pardonable  one, 
for  they  add  much  to  the  amusement  of  the  evening.  I  tell  you, 
moreover,  I  will  not  be  your  instrument  in  doing  such  an  ungen- 
tlemanly  thing.  If  you  choose  to  be  so  ill-mannered  yourself, 
well  and  good — but  I  have  my  own  opinion  of  the  transaction. 

Harry  (aside).     What  virtue  there  is  in  Roman  punch  ! 

Mrs.  B.  Hen-hearted  vulgarian  !  He  don't  know  what  fash- 
ionable politeness  is!     I'll  do  the  deed  myself! 

Count  [aside).  Now  to  relieve  Mrs.  Bradley's  distress,  and 
secure  her  eternal  gratitude  !  I'll  restore  her,  and  immortalize 
the  Potts'  by  seeking  an  introduction.  [Begins  to  icalk  towards 
her,  loheyi  all  the  gas-lights  are  suddenly  extinguished.)  Hey, 
what's  this  ?  Mashallah ! — My  charitable  design  defeated,  by 
Jove ! 

Green.     Enfer ! 

Mrs.  B.  Mr.  Bradley,  what  shall  we  do  in  this  utter  dark- 
ness ? 

Mr.  B.     So  much  for  depending  on  gas,  my  dear. 

WiLLETT  [in  a  loud  voice).  Gentlemen,  will  you  select  your 
partners  for  a  cotillion  ? 

Martha  [aside).  Popped!  Chipped  the  shell,  or  I'm  no 
chicken.  What  shall  I  do  ?  I  hope  they  will  not  bring  lights 
in  a  hurry. — Heavens,  I  shall  faint.  I  knew  I  couldn't  stand 
anything  comical.     [Aloud.)     Mamma  !  mamma  ! 

Mrs.  M.     My  child,  where  are  you?      What  has  happened? 

Mrs.  B.     Here,  William,  Peter,  John — candles  ! 

Harry.  Permit  me,  Mrs.  Bradley,  to  assist  in  the  illumination. 
[Burns  a  match.)  That's  the  advantage  of  smoking — you  always 
have  a  light  at  hand. 

WiLLETT.  Faugh — what  an  infernal  smell  of  sulphur.  Has 
the  Count  vanished  ? 

Count  [aside).     He's  nearer  than  you  think,  Mr.  Willett. 
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Mrs.  Potts  [falling  into  a  chair).  What  a  fashionable  acci- 
dent !  Valeria,  my  dear,  we  must  get  up  something  of  the  kind 
at  our  ball. 

Ned.  Certainly,  my  dear  mother — (aside)  by  adoption. — 
Meanwhile,  for  fear  of  further  demonstrations,  D.  I.  O.  (Moves 
away.) 

Miss  Potts  {in  another  part  of  the  room).  Where's  my  mah 
—Mrs.  Potts? 

Count  (comes  along  in  the  dark,  and  encounters  Mrs.  Potts' 
chair).  I  wonder  where  the  devil  I  am?  Why  don't  they  have 
fires  in  the  room,  that  we  might  see.  Damn  these  furnaces,  they 
give  no  light. 

Mrs.  Potts.     Mercy  upon  us!     What's  that? 

Count  (seizes  her  hand.  Jhide).  Miss  Bradley's  voice! 
(Falls  on  his  knees.  Zb  Mrs.  PotIs.)  Idol  of  my  soul,  most  beau- 
tiful of  women,  I  seize  this  opportunity  to  tell  my  love,  to  unfold 
the  long-cherished  secret  of  my  heart. — Yes,  lady,  hear  me 
swear — you  have  long  possessed  the  affections  of  Torquato  Count 
Stromboli ! 

Mrs.  Potts  (aside).     The  Count! — how  deHcious! 

Count.  I  need  not  say  how  many  weary  days  and  restless 
nights  I  have  endured  for  thee.  Charming  creature,  I  adore 
thee! 

Mrs.  Potts  (aside).  Is  it  possible? — How  delightful  the  no- 
bility are — such  winning  ways — 

Count.  Speak  to  me,  dearest — call  me  Torquato,  or  I  die— 
your  hand  trembles — have  I  hope — will  you  marry  me? 

Mrs.  Potts.  Really,  my  dear  Count,  you  alarm  me. — Where's 
my  salts? — I  feel  mortal  qualmish. 

Count.  Sacre  J — whom  have  I  been  addressing? — Woman, 
for  Heaven's  sake  let  me  go!     (Strives  to  withdraiv  his  hand.) 

Mrs.  Potts.  No,  no.  I'll  teach  you  to  be  making  proposals 
to  a  married  woman. 

WiLLETT  (ivho  has  approached  in  the  dark).  Devil!  What's 
going  on  here  ? 

Count.  Hush,  hush,  madam,  don't  speak  so  loud — I  assure 
you  it's  all  the  fashion  in  Europe.  (Aside.)  What  a  cursed 
scrape !     Eternal  darkness  shroud  me  ! 

Mrs.  Potts.  Is  it,  indeed  ?  Then  I've  not  so  much  objection 
— but  my  daughter,  perhaps. — Valeria,  my  precious,  allow  me  to 
introduce  you  to  Terrapin  Count  Stromboli. 

WiLLETT.  I  shall  be  enchanted,  Mrs.  Potts.  (Aside.)  Where's 
the  turtle,  I  wonder  ? 
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Count  {aside).  Heavens !  It's  Mrs.  Potts — horrible  hag ! — 
(To  Mrs.  Potts.)     Woman,  woman,  release  me! 

WiLLKTT.     Here  am  I,  mamma, — where's  the  Count? 

Mrs.  Potts.  Surely  that's  not  my  daughter's  voice.  Get  up 
off' your  knees.  Count. 

WiLLETT  (aside).  Knees! — Not  only  turtle,  bpt  turtle-dove,  it 
seems.  What  a  morbid  taste  and  strong  nerv^  the  Count  must 
have  to  make  love  to  that  old  tree-toad ! 

Ned  (groping  round).  Gad,  I  fancy  I  had  better  come  to  an- 
chor here  Avith  good  holding  ground.     (Stops  behind  the  Count.) 

Mrs.  Potts.     Count !  Tarragon  !  Strumbowley — get  up  ! 

Count  (endeavors  to  rise).  1  can't  get  up — somebody  is  stand- 
ing on  my  coat-tails. 

Ned  (aside).  So,  I  have  pinned  the  Count !  I  thought  the 
floor  was  sliding  from  under  me. 

(In  another  part  of  the  room.) 

Martha.     Mother  !  mother  ! 

Mrs.  M.     Here  am  I,  daughter.     What  has  happened  ? 

Martha.  The  accident  we  feared — my  corsets  rent  to  tatters. 
I  shall  have  to  keep  my  seat  all  the  evening. 

Eleanor  (overhearing  her).  Martha,  dear,  what  a  dreadful 
accident — how  vexatious — how — 

Mrs.  M.  Not  so  loud,  if  you  please,  Miss  Bradley,  in  your 
expressions  of  friendly  solicitude.  Martha,  we  must  escape  be- 
fore the  hghts  arrive. 

Mr.  B.  (feeling  his  way,  lays  his  hands  on  Mrs.  Mathews' 
shoulder).  What  the  deuce  is  this  sharp  thing? — the  corner  of 
the  mantelpiece  ? 

Mrs.  M.  Mr.  Bradley,  if  that's  you,  I'll  trouble  you  to  keep 
your  hands  to  yourself. 

Mr.  B.     Pardon  me,  madam.     I'm  off  at  my  utmost  speed. 

Mrs.  M.  Mercy  upon  me!  there  come  the  lights. — Stay,  Mr. 
Bradley,  can  you  show  me  the  way  to  the  door  ? — my  daughter 
is  faint. 

Mr.  B.  Unwell — sick? — certainly.  Follow  me  quick — quick. 
(Mr.  Bradley  hurries  along,  stumbles  over  the  Count,  and  both 
roll  on  thejloor.      The  Count's  coat-tails  are  torn  off.) 

Mrs.  Potts.  My  stars  and  garters!  Burglars! — robbers! — 
help!  (Lights  are  brought  in,  and  they  get  up.) 

Mr.  B.  Oh,  my  poor  back  ! — this  is  worse  than  the  lumbago. 
Mercy ! 

Count.     My  unluck}'  coat-tails — sacre  I 
_    Ned.     Ah  !  I  have  a  premature  twinge  of  the  gout  in  my  toel 
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Mrs.  Potts.     My  shin — my  shin! 

Green.     CieU     What  a  sight ! 

Mrs.  B.  to  Mr.  B.  I  shall  never  survive  this,  Mr.  Bradley — 
I  shall  die ! 

Mr.  B.  to  Mrs.  B.  That's  all  v^^ives  are  intended  for,  my  dear. 
{To  the  band.)     Strike  up  music! — Let  the  ball  go  on ! 

END  OF  ACT  FOURTH. 


ACT   V. 

SCENE  I.— COUNT  ALONE  IN  HIS  ROOM. 

Count.  Damn  my  luck  in  everything  last  night.  The  devil 
take  Mrs.  Potts ! — if  that  story  gets  wind,  I'm  dished.  My  coat 
is  ruined,  and,  to  crown  my  misfortunes,  all  of  Green's  loan  gone 
again  but  forty  dollars.  There  are  some  fellows  in  this  city  as 
sharp  as  Jacques  Robert  himself,  in  handling  the  dice— I've  dis- 
covered that ! — 

{Enter  Welcome-here  Dix.) 

Pestel     Landlord,  who  asked  you  in? 

Dix.  Well,  1  du  suppose  I  jest  asked  myself  in.  You  see 
Jovanny,  you've  been  going  now  on  tick  for  six  weeks,  and  I 
kind  o'  conceit  I  should  like  to  see  the  color  of  your  money. 
Jest  out  o'  curiosity — nothin'  else,  you  know — Here's  the  bill. 
{Presents  Count  a  bill.) 

Count.  Very  well,  Dix,  very  well — I'll  attend  to  it.  Just 
leave  it  on  the  table  there,  will  you? 

Dix.  That  game  won't  do  no  longer,  Jovanny.  You  see 
you've  worked  me  through  that  mill  a  vvhull  grist  o'  times  already. 
I've  left  three  bills  for  you  on  that  table,  and  that's  twice  more 
than  I  ever  did  for  anybody  else. 

Count.  Well,  just  step  in  again  in  half  an  hour,  will  you, Dix? 
I  am  very  busy  at  present. 

Dix.  Won't  pass,  that.  By  Gum,  Jovanny,  I  don't  stir  a  peg 
from  this  spot,  I've  a  notion,  till  I've  pocketed  the  money. 

Count.     Insolence.     FesteJ     I  vill  leaf  de  house. 

Dix.  Wa-a-1,  I  calculate  we'll  agree  about  that  when  you've 
settled. 

Count.  Settled!  Vere's  your  bill? — (Dix  gives  it  to  him.) — 
Eh — vat  all  dese  scharge? — {Beads.)     To  six  weeks  board  and 
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lodgeeng  at  tree  dollare  per  veek — (you  tell  me  two  dollare  ven  I 
come  !) — eighteen  dollare  ! 

To  fuel  during  that  time — (va-a-t  dat!) — six  dollare! 

To  lights — [inon  Dieii!) — two  dollare! 

To  extras — {inilles  tonnerres!) — four  dollare. 

To  sundries — (vat  soondries?) — five  dollare,  fifty-cent. 

To  interest  on  amount, — say — [cochon!) — fifiy-cent. 

Totale,  Thirty-six  dollare ! 

Oh,  c'est  Irop — dis  is  infamous.  Ah, — vat  you  call  extrass, 
e — h — h?     Vat  j'ou  call  sondrees  ? 

Dix.  W-a-a-1,  I  call  sodgers  for  breakfast,  extras, — and  lunch 
and  beer,  extras, — and  dinner  after  time,  extras, — and  horseradish, 
and  garding  truck,  and  long  sarce,  extras, — and  welsh  rabbit  for 
supper,  extras — 

Count.     Dat  extrass,  e — h — h!     Veil — vat  sondrees? 

Dix.  Sundries? — W-a-a-1, 1  calculate  readin'  my  paper 's  sun- 
dries,— and  another  blanket 's  sundries, — and  gettin'  your  grate 
sot  is — sundries — and — 

Count.     And  you  tink  I  pay  him,  eh?     Nevare! 

Dix.  Neow,  Jovanny,  I  must  say  it's  durned  mean  in  you  to 
grumble  at  my  bill,  considerin'  you've  won  so  much,  from  me  at 
dominoes — durned  mean ! 

Count.  Begar,  I  vill  not  pay  him.  Peste! — Diable! — 'tis  von 
damn  imposition ! 

Dix.  You  can't  come  that  over  me,  Jovanny.  You  jest  better 
say  nothin'  about  it,  and  deown  with  your  dust,  or  you'll  get  into 
a  peck  o'  troubles.     You've  got  to  du  it,  Jovanny. 

Count.     But  I  have  not  de  I'argent — I  'ave  no  moneys. 

Dix.  Wunt  du,  mister — I've  had  some  hard  customers  afore 
now,  [winks  at  Count,)  and  some  shockin'  poor;  but  none 
warn't  so  dry  but  what  the  law  could  squeeze  some  mysture  out 
on  'em. 

Count.  But  Monsieur  Deex,  I  give  you  my  parole  d'honneur, 
the  word  of  a  gentleman,  that  you  shall  be  paid  to-morrow. 

Dix.  Can't  wait,  rayally  neow,  Jovanny.  Fact  is,  you've 
dodged  round  that  mast  most  tu  often. — No,  Jovanny,  you  don't 
leave  this  house  without  shellin'  out  the  pewter. 

Count.  Well,  then,  sign  your  damn  bill,  and  I'll  pay  you. 
But  you  von  grand  excessif — 

Dis.  [eagerly).     Scoundrel!  Did  you  say  scoundrel,  Jovanny ! 

Count.     No,  sare,  you  von  grand  impostor. 

Dix.     W-a-a-1,  then,  there's  your  receipt. 
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Count.  And  there's  your  money — and  now  begone,  or  I 
will — 

Dix.  Throw  me  out  of  the  window,  or  kick  me  down  stairs, 
or  knock  me  head  over  heels — do  say  so  neow,  Jovanny,  and  if  I 
don't  get  the  law  of  you  for  assaulting  a  man  in  his  own  house, 
then  I'm  not  from  the  Green  Mountains. 

Count.  Away !  If  you  weren't  such  a  contemptible  dirty 
blackguard,  I  would  thrash  you  soundly. 

Dix.  Thrash  me,  Jovanny — the  ceow-hide  isn't  raised  yet 
that'll  du  that.  I  guess  you  better  jest  try  it,  and  if  I  don't  give 
you  the  worst  hiding  you've  had  since  you  was  a  by,  then  my 
name  ain't  Welcome-here  Dix,  and  I  didn't  learn  my  schoolin' 
in  Gineral  Starks'  district.  "  A  contemptible  dirty  blackguard" 
am  I?  I  have  considerable  more  than  half  a  mind  to  give  you  a 
dose  of  suthin  worse  nor  law,  in  the  shape  of  a  pair  of  Varmount 
fists.     I  wonder  if  "blackguard"  isn't  actionable  at  law? 

Count.  Damn  law!  In  this  country  an  innocent  foreigner  is 
eternally  running  foul  of  it.  It  is  the  worst  feature  I've  noticed 
in  America. 

Dix.  That's  becase,as  I've  hearn  the  lawyers  tell  at  ceourt,  it 
surrounds  us  like  the  atmosphere.  But,  as  I  was  sayin',  I'm  a 
pisin  ugly  chap. 

Count.     I  agree  with  you  perfectly.     You're  a  modest  man. 

Dix.  When  I'm  wrothy,  I  am — pisenugly.  Ask  Jim  Swipey 
whose  nose  I  mashed  in  for  him. 

Count.  No  need  of  evidence.  I  should  say  you  were,  gene- 
rally speaking,  rather  an  ugly  man. 

Dix.  Guy  Cricky,  Jovanny,  don't  get  my  bristles  up,  or  you'll 
take  it  like  nations.     I'll  skin  you  like  an  eel. 

Count.     Death  and  the  devil,  do  you  threaten  me? 

Dix.  W-a-a-1,  it  does  look  considerable  hke  it,  doesn't  it?  I 
tell  you  what,  Jovanny,  if  you  don't  look  out,  I  guess  the  lickin' 
will  come  on  top  of  it,  like  a  perfect  mill-stream,  or  my  eye-teeth 
ain't  cut. 

Count.  Well,  well,  Dix,  we  won't  quarrel.  I  confess  I  have 
a  great  aversion  to  black  eyes  and  bloody  noses.  {Aside.)  Indeed 
they  would  be  my  ruin  now. 

Dix.  W-a-a-1,  that  being  the  case,  I  won't  insist — it's  purty 
much  the  same  to  me  I  calkerlate— but  just  take  my  advice, 
Jovanny,  and  look  eout  that  you  don't  get  a  Yankee's  blood  fairly 
up,  for  he's  a  very  devil  to  manage,  and  has  a  pesky  'cute  notion 
of  going  a-head,  when  he's  once  started,  I've  an  all-fired  strong 
notion !  [Exit  Dix.) 
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Count  {empties  his  purse  on  the  table).  Four  dollars,  three 
and  fourpence  left.  I  must  do  something,  or  it's  all  up  with 
Jacques  Robert.  Desperate  measures  must  be  resorted  to.  What 
a  cursed  run  of  ill-luck — my  money  all  gone  again — Green's 
wounds  too  fresh  to  apply  to  him — and  then  this  most  alarming 
discovery  of  my  whereabouts  by  these  devilish  Mathews  fellows. 
Fer  Bacco,  I'll  make  a  great  mystery  of  it — Political  reasons — 
emissary  of  the  Pope  in  disguise.  That'll  do  it.  These  natives 
will  swallow  any  lie  of  that  character. 

Strange  people  these — little  inclined  to  quarrel,  less  inclined  to 
be  bullied  by  anybody.  Cool  as  spray  if  you  let  them  alone,  but 
unextinguishable  as  Greek  fire,  when  once  lighted  up — serious, 
money-making,  unenthusiastic  in  most  things — mere  children  in 
others.  Yet  wise,  shrewd,  discerning  even  in  their  whims — un- 
derstanding even  in  their  follies.  They  give  a  grand  dinner  and 
stuff  themselves  with  luxurious  viands,  in  order  meetly  to  celebrate 
the  starvation  of  their  forefathers,  in  commemoration  of  which 
event,  they  place  three  grains  of  parched  corn  beside,  and  three 
delicacies  on  each  plate.  Well,  it  is  in  a  worthy  cause' — it  has 
its  effect — and — is  none  of  my  business.  But  damn  moralizing — 
boqiie  la  gale  re!  .  .  .  No — I  must  to  work  like  the  spider,  and 
repair  my  damaged  webs.  [Exit.) 


SCENE  II.— MR.  AND  MRS.  BRADLEY  AND  ELEANOR 
AT  BREAKFAST. 

Mr.  B.  Well,  Mrs.  Bradley,  I  congratulate  you  on  your  fa- 
mous ball.     I  hope  you  are  satisfied  with  the  result. 

Mrs.  B.     Beware,  my  dear! 

Eleanor.  For  my  part,  I  was  delighted.  The  Count  paid 
particular  attention  to  me  all  the  evening. 

Mr.  B.     Yes,  in  the  character  of  Dicky  Dicky  Dout. 

Eleanor.  Now,  papa,  how  can  you?  You  are  always  sug- 
gesting unpleasant  reflections. 

Mrs.  B.  No  matter,  Eleanor.  If  we  were  ridiculous,  others 
were  so  too. 

Eleanor.     Yes,  indeed,  the  Mathews 

Mrs.  B.  They  say  Miss  Martha  rushed  out  of  the  house  like 
Diana  from  the  fountain,  much  to  the  dismay  and  amazement  of 
sundry  punctual  hackmen. 

Eleanor.     To  their  amusement,  rather. 

Mr.  B.     Ay,  ay !  and  the  Count — he  marvelously  resembled 
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a  game-cock  clipped  for  action.  He  only  wanted  his  morning 
spurs  to  have  been  ready  for  the  ring. 

Mrs.  B.  Why  will  you  be  continually  harping  on  disagreeable 
subjects,  Mr.  Bradley  ? 

Mr.  B.  Good — excellent — admirable  definition! — Count:  a 
disagreeable  subject. 

Mrs.  B.  Mr.  Bradley,  if  you  say  another  word,  I'll  ^imprint 
my  ten  commandments  in  your  face. 

Mr.  B.  According  to  the  catechism  of  what  church,  Mrs. 
Bradley  ? 

Mrs.  B.  Mr.  Bradley,  leave  the  room — your  conduct  last  night 
and  this  morning  ought  to  banish  you  from  my  presence  forever. 

Mr.  B.  (sighs).  Would  that  it  could.  But,  my  dear,  con- 
sider— I  havn't  half  finished  my  breakfast. 

Mrs.  B.     No  words,  Mr.  Bradley — there's  the  door. 

Mr.  B.     But 

Mrs.  B.     Leave  the  room — instantly  ! 

Mr.  B.  I  go — but,  Mrs.  Bradley,  there  is  water  round  the 
city  into  which  I  warn  you  I  seriously  propose 

Mrs.  B.     With  all  my  heart! 

Mr.  B.  Not  to  throw  myself.  There  is  a  pond  in  the  Malle 
in  which  I  intend  to — sail  paper  boats.  (Exit.) 

Mrs.  B.  Paper  boats! — that  puts  one  in  mind  I  want  some 
money. 

Eleanor.     And  I.     [They  run  to  the  door.) 

Mrs.  B.     Husband! — My  dear!— Mr.  Bradley! 

Eleanor,     Father ! — Dear  papa ! 

Mr.  B.  [from  tvithin).     I  promise  not  to  drown  myself — 

Mrs.  B.     Wait  one  moment! 

Mr.  B.  Not  if  I  can  possibly  help  it.  Don't  be  alarmed — I 
hate  cold  water  like  a  cat.     (Shuts  a  door  within.) 

Mrs.  B.  The  street  door!  I'll  have  him,  if  he's  half  way  up 
the  block !  (Mrs.  B.  and  Eleanor  exeunt.) 


SCENE  III.— GREEN  ALONE  IN  HIS  ROOM. 

Green.  Here  am  I  now  trying  to  drop  the  Count,  but  the 
fellow  sticks  to  me  like  a,'biir.  Ma  foi,  he's  a  perfect  patent 
Slicking  plaster — Burgundy  piVch — caoutchouc — Badeau  !  Mor- 
bleu,  what  can  I  do  ?  Nobody  will  believe  me  if  I  pronounce  him 
a  humbug — nobody  will  listen  to  a  word  I  have  to  say  against  him 
now.    They  willtell  me  I  have  quarreled  with,  or  am  jealous  of 
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him     I  don't  wonder — I  can  scarcely  persuade  myself  yet  that 
there  can  be  anything  wrong  about  him. 

Yet  1  do  fear,  some  how  or  other,  that  I've  been  bit.  His  story 
was  very  well  got  up  though.  He  told  me  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  how  his  father  and  mother  had  been  murdered  before  his 
face,  and  his  vest  had  been  spattered  with  their  noble  blood — how 
he  had  been  flattered,  courted,  caressed — how  he  had  been  brought 
up  in  the  midst  of  luxury  and  wealth,  with  servants  to  wail  on 
him,  and  gratify  his  every  wish — how  he  had  been  ruined  by  his 
attachment  to  democracy  and  liberal  principles — and  how,  finally, 
poverty-stricken  for  the  moment,  and  an  exile  probably  forever, 
he  had  found,  at  last,  one  who  could  pity  and  appreciate  his  mis- 
fortunes and  deserts.  And  then  he  cast  himself  weeping  into  my 
arms.  There  was  no  resisting  that — I  did  not  doubt  him  then, 
though  now  I  may.  Well,  we  shall  soon  see ;  in  ten  days  the 
steamer  arrives.  Morbleu,  I  will  never  trust  in  man  again  if  he 
should  turn  out  a  rogue!  i^Exit.) 

SCENE   IV.— xMARTHA    ALONE    IN    THE    DRAWING- 
ROOM  OF  MRS.  MATHEWS'  HOUSE. 

Martha.  Heigh-ho,  I  shall  never  dare  to  show  my  face  in  so- 
ciety again,  after  my  last  night's  disgrace.  There  will  be  a  good- 
natured  titter  whenever  and  wherever  I  make  my  appearance. 
Oh  vanity!  vanity! — Corsets  !  corsets  !  (Enter Covnt  Stromboli.) 
Heavens!  the  Count! 

Count.  Amiable  and  lovely  Martha,  I  greet  your  beauteous 
presence. 

Martha.  Before  I  can  recognize  you  as  an  acquaintance  again, 
Count  Stromboli,  I  must  request  you  to  explain  an  absurd  rumor 
to  your  disadvantage,  which  has  reached  me.  It  relates  to  your 
lodgings.     I  don't  believe  it  myself,  I  assure  you,  but — 

Count  (aside).  They  have  told  her,  then?  [Moud.)  'Tis 
true.  Miss  Mathews — nay,  start  not — even  at  the  hazard  of  losing 
your  esteem — a  punishment  worse  to  me  than  death — I  will  speak 
the  truth.  Truth,  blessed  Truth,  on  thy  altar  will  I  sacrifice,  if 
need  be,  my  prospects  of  earthly  happiness.  [Aside.)  Now  for 
the  hollow  tragic  murmurs.  [Aloud.)  'Tis  true,  adored  one — 
true — true — too  true,  since  it  endangers  my  character  with  the 
only  one  of  earth's  daughters  that  Torquato  Count  Stromboli 
has  ever  truly  loved.  Martha,  I  would  give  my  right  hand  if  I 
11 
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might  be  permitted  to  unravel  this  tangled  mystery — ^but  alas ! 
honor — honor  forbids.     This  much  may  I  unfold — 

Martha.     What?  what?     Speak!  .■ . 

Count  [aside).  Diable!  On  the  whole,  I  had  better  give  no 
explanation.  [Jiloiid.)  And  yet  I  cannot.  No,  no!  My  lips 
must  be  entirely  and  eternally  closed — hermetically  sealed  for  aye. 
But — ugh — I  am  innocent  in  this  matter.  If  my  motives  could 
but  be  revealed,  they  would  show  me  a  man  pure,  disinterested; 
risking  my  reputation  for  the  advantage  of  others.  Fain  would  I 
speak,  but  may  not.     I  could  tell  a  tale — oh  !  such  a  tale  ! — 

Martha.     Count,  you  chill  me  with  horror. 

Count.  Ay,  horror,  horror,  horror,  horror  !  If  you  could  but 
know  what  you  must  never  know,  and  which  can  never  be  told — 
[aside)  because  it  has  never  yet  happened — 

Martha.     Count,  such  apprehensions  crowd — 

Count.  Apprehensions!  Ay,  constables — if  it  were  in  my 
power  to  inform  the  police.  Martha,  I  have  condescended  to  my 
inferiors — I  have  associated  with  those  beneath  me — I  am  guilty 
of  all  of  which  I  am  accused.  Yet,  not  for  naught  have  I  thus 
risked  my  reputation.  I  had  an  object.  Hush — hush  !  Believe 
me  in  this,  that  I  have  done  nothing  unworthy  of  Torquato  Count 
Stromboli!    [Clasps  his  hands  ecstatically.) 

Martha.  Count,  I  doubt  you  not.  1  believe  you  pure  as  the 
waters  of  the  Mystic. 

Count  {aside).  The  bold  game's  the  best,  after  all.  {Jlloud.) 
Ye  gods!  I  am  rewarded!  She,  whom  of  all  the  children  of  men 
I  most  admire,  revere,  reverence,  love,  esteem,  affect,  adore — she 
has  exonerated  me!  Now,  let  all  the  miserable  and  worthless 
remnant  of  mankind  condemn  me — and  I  care  not !  She — she 
alone — 

Martha.     With  the  exception  of  Miss  Bradley. 

Count.     Eleanor  ! — I  mean  Miss  Bradley — what's  she  to  me  ? 

Martha  [in  a  piqued  tone  of  voice).  Why  I  am  informed, 
Count,  that  you  were  exceedingly  attentive  to  her  after  my — my 
— unfortunate  accident  last  night. 

Count.  It's  false — scandalous — a  tale  invented  to  injure  me — 
or  if  I  Avas,  it  could  be  but  as  a  mere  mechanical  machine.  I 
saw  nothing — heard  nothing — ate  nothing — drank  nothing — after 
the  disappearance  of  that  one  bright  star  that  rules  my  destiny. 

Martha  (aside).  How  poetical!  He  puts  me  in  mind  of  Don 
Juan.  [Maud.)  But  they  tell  me,  Count,  you  were  overheard 
making  desperate  love  to  Mrs.  Potts  last  night. 

Count.     I  took  her  for  you,  on  my  honor,  most  charming  Martha. 
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Martha.  I  am  not  much  obliged  to  you  for  having  wished 
to  make  me  the  laughing-stock  of  the  whole  city,  by  paying  your 
addresses  so  publicly. 

Count.     Can  you  make  no  allowance  for  the   intensity  of  my 

affection,  Martha  ?  Cherc  Martha,  hear  me — {falls  on  his  knees) 

I  have  long — (voices  are  heard  approaching,  and  Count  rises) — 

(aside)  sure  never  man  was  persecuted  with  such  infernal  luck! 

(Enter  Ned  and  Tom  Mathews.) 

Ned  (aside).  The  detestable  Count,  again!  (Aloud.)  Ah, 
Count,  good  morning  ;  how  do  you  feel  after  your  mishaps  of  last 
night?  How's  this,  most  elegant? — (points  to  his  knees) — you 
haven't  brushed  your  pantaloons  this  morning,  or  else  you  have 
a  penchant  for  kneeling — (scrutinizes  Martha'' s  countenance). 

Martha  (aside).     I  must  have  the  rooms  swept  more  carefully. 

Tom.  I  hope  you  didn't  take  cold  from  your  accident,  Count. 
.  Count.  No  —  I  feel  quite  well,  I  thank  you,  gentlemen. 
(Aside.)     I  wish  you  were  ten  thousand  miles  off". 

Ned  (sauntering  to  the  window).  Hallo,  Tom,  is  that  Mrs. 
Flurry  streaking  it  this  way  ? 

Tom.     If  it  is,  I'll  warrant  she's  bound  hither. 

Count.  Mrs.  Flurry,  did  you  say,  gentlemen — Mrs.  Flurry  ? 
(Aside.)  Diable,  I  must  escape  before  my  retreat  is  cut  off".  If 
she  catches  me  here,  I'm  a  prisoner  for  the  day.  (Aloud.)  Good 
morning.  Miss  Mattha.  (Exit  Count.) 

Martha.  Mrs.  Flurry  ?  I'm  invisible.  Ned,  just  tell  Peter 
we're  not  at  home,  will  you  ?  (Exit  Martha.) 

Ned.  Mrs.  Flurry,  Tom,  seems  to  be  a  universal  bugbear. 
Let's  be  oft' also,  lest  our  cry  of  "wolf"  should  turn  out  no  joke, 
but  a  painful  reality. — Tom,  we  must  get  rid  of  Stromboli  at  any 
cost.     I  don't  like  those  marks  on  his  knees.  (Exeunt.) 

SCENE  v.— GREEN'S  ROOM— WINE  AND  FRUITS  ON 
THE  TABLE. 

(Discovered  the  Count,  Green,  Willett  and  Barnwell.) 

Count.  And  now  let  us  have  a  game  of  whist  to  settle  our 
dinner. 

Willett.     No,  no,  let's  go  hear  the  new  Comedy. 

Count.     Oh  the  devil  take  new  comedies!    Whist  I  say  ! 

Willett.  Well,  if  you  insist  upon  it,  I'll  give  up  the  theatre, 
and  sacrifice  myself  to  the  will  of  the  majority.  What  say  you, 
Green — Harry  ? 
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Harry.     It's  all  the  same  to  me. 

Green.     I  agree  with  the  Count. — Whist,  sans  doute. 

WiLLETT.     Come  on,  then — I'm  ready  for  you. 

{They  get  out  a  table,  and  cut  for  partners.) 

Harry.  You  and  I,  Count. 

WiLLETT.     Well,  Stromboli,  what's  your  bet  ? 

Count.     Fifty  dollars. 

WiLLETT.  Oh  fury,  I  caa't  go  that.  Green  will  take  you  up 
— he's  been  abroad.  Harry,  I'll  go  you  a  dollar  by  way  of  a  ht- 
tle  excitement. 

Count.  Well,  Green,  you  and  I  then — fifty  dollars.  {Aside.) 
That's  a  nuisance.  I  can't  win  anything — a  debt  of  honor 
though — if  he  loses,  I'll  make  him  pay. 

Green. — Count,  what's  the  use  of  betting  so  much  1 — say  five 
dollars. 

Count.  That  a  man  who  has  gamed  in  Paris  should  talk  of 
betting  five  dollars!- — Green,  I'm  ashamed  of  you  ! 

Green.-   Fifty  be  it,  then.— Drive  up.  Count;  it's  your  deal. 
{The  Count  deals,  and  turns  up  a  card.) 

Count.     No  honor  ! 

WiLLETT.  What's  that? — the  nine  of  diamonds — the  curse  of 
Scotland  ? 

Count.     No,  no,  hearts — hearts. 

Green.  I  lead  a  diamond.  {Plays.)  What !  the  Count  take 
that? — Seven  your  highest,  partner?    {They  play  on.) 

WiLLETT.     Four  honors  for  our  side ! 

Green.  Morbleu,  the  diamonds  come  in  now  beautifully  for 
me.     {They play  on.) 

WiLLETT.  Look  out  now, Count — you've  but  one  trick  there! 
Then  I  hold  the  game.  A  slam,  by  Jove.  There  are  the  two 
remaining  trumps  and  the  eight  of  diamonds.  Game!  Your 
play  nearly  ruined  me,  though.  Green. 

Count.  Stop,  stop,  gentlemen,  here's  the  nine,  which  alters 
the  case. 

WiLLETT.     Let's  see  it.  Count. 

Count  {throws  it  on  the  table).     There  ! 

WiLLETT  {laying  his  hand  on  it).  Now,  Count  Stromboli, 
you  played  that  card  once  before. 

Count.     You  lie,  sir! 

WiLLETT  {contemptuously).  Let  us  examine  the  cards. — 
{Takes  them  up.)  There,  sir,  is  the  nine  of  diamonds,  which 
you  played,  by  the  token  that  you  took  with  it  my  seven,  being 
the  first  and  only  trick  you  made.     Moreover,  my  lord,  the  six  of 
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diamonds  is  missing,  and  that  card  you  have  ahout  you.  (They 
seize  him,  and  find  on  his  person  the  six  of  diamonds,  and  a  pack, 
complete  with  the  exception  of  the  nine.)  Now,  Count,  will  you 
persist  in  your  denial? 

Count.  I  have  been  made  the  victim  of  a  foul  conspiracy  to 
ruin  my  character. 

WiLLETT.  Pshaw,  pshaw,  Count,  you  only  neglected  your 
usual  caution.  Let  me  advise  you.  For  the  sake  of  the  society 
in  which  you  have  been  moving,  we  are  willing  to  hush  up  this 
affair,  on  condition  that  you  leave  the  country  immediately,  and 
never  return  again.  Is  it  not  so,  gentlemen  ?  Shall  we  let  him 
off  so  easily  ? 

Harry.     Ay,  ay,  let  the  miserable  devil  go. 

Green.     The  Count!     The  Count! — est  il possible? 

Count  [aside).  Pestel  Les  maudits!  {Jiloud.)  Well,  gen- 
tlemen, as  to  this  treaty  which  you  propose  to  me. 

WiLLETT.  Count,  I  will  trouble  you  to  say  in  as  ie^w  words  as 
possible,  whether  you  submit  to  the  conditions  we  have  imposed — 
ay,  or  no. 

Count  {humbly).     I  do. 

WiLLETT.  Then  away  with  you,  and  hark  ye.  Count,  thank 
the  contempt  I  feel  for  you  that  you  are  not  assisted  by  a  kick. 

Harry.  Farewell,  Count  Stromboli,  thou  pink  of  fashion,  and 
lord  of  high  society.  [Exit  Count  Stromboli,  swearing.) 

WiLLETT.  There's  a  pretty  scoundrel  for  a  distinguished 
foreigner ! 

Green.     Morbleu,  I'm  astounded — my  money  I  lent  him — 

WiLLETT.     Has  bought  you  some  useful  knowledge.  Green. 

Green.     Cest  vrais — very  true — maii — but — 

Harry.  Bah,  Green,  sift  the  good  out  of  your  misfortunes,  and 
forget  the  rest.     That's  what  I  call  American  philosophy ! 


SCENE  YL— THE  COUNT  ALONE  IN  HIS  ROOM. 

Count.  Oh  queje  suis  sot,  imbecile — maldito!  May  the  fires 
of  hell  consume  them  all !  Idiot  that  I  was  to  risk  so  much  for 
such  a  very  trifle.  But  they  know  not  my  necessities.  And 
have  my  schemes  all  come  to  this  ?  Disgraced — degraded,  and 
without  a  cent  to  save  me  from  starvation!  Ah,  Jacques  Robert, 
Jacques  Robert,  you  were  happier  as  a  poor  courier  than  ever 
you  have  been  since  a  cursed  ambition  tempted  you  into  a  society 
above  your  means.     'Tis   too  late  to  reform,  but,  thank  Fortune, 
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there  are  other  fools  in  this  world  for  me  to  practice  on. — I'll  take 
advantage  of  night,  and  leave  all  my  creditors  in  the  lurch.  [A 
knock  at  the  door  is  heard.)  Enter,  in  the  devil's  name,  whoever 
ye  are. 

[Enter  Ned  and  Tom  Mathews.) 

Ned.  Count,  we  have  come  hither  to  make  a  proposition  to 
you.  Nay,  no  ceremony,  I  beg,  (Count  offers  them  chairs,)  for 
we  shall  not  trouble  you  long. 

Count.     Proceed,  gentlemen. 

Ned.  Then,  Count,  you  must  understand  that  from  a  close  ob- 
servation of  your  habits,  and  so  on,  we  have  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  you  are  a  mere  adventurer,  if  nothing  worse,  and  that 
the  attentions — 

Count.     Mille  diables! 

Ned.  That  the  attentions  you  have  been  paying  to  our  sister, 
and  which  she  unhappily  seems  to  receive  with  some  favor,  are 
to  be  attributed  entirely  to  her  wealth. 

Count.  Sucre,  do  you  come  here  to  insult  an  honorable  man  ? 
I'd  have  you  to  know  that  no  one  shall  do  that  with  impunity. 
Tonnerre! 

Ned.  Fiddle-faddle,  Count,  let  us  not  quarrel  about  trifles,  nor 
misunderstand  each  other.  First,  at  least,  hear  the  offer  we  have 
to  make.     We  set  out  on  the  presumption  that  you  are  a  scamp. 

Count.  Much  obliged  to  you  for  your  good  opinion,  gentle- 
men. 

Ned.  You  have  it,  such  as  it  is.  Therefore,  and  now  mark 
me  well,  we  are  willing,  on  condition  of  your  signing  a  paper  ac- 
knowledging that  you  sought  my  sister  entirely  for  her  money, 
and  furthermore  swearing  to  leave  the  country,  without  delay,  for- 
ever, and  never  again  to  seek  to  renew  your  addresses  under  any 
circumstances — you  see  we  cover  the  whole  ground.  Count — we 
are  willing,  we  say,  on  these  conditions,  to  pay  you  down  upon 
the  nail,  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars. 

Count  (aside).  Per  Bacco,  what  a  glorious  windfall  for  a 
ruined  man  ! — I'll  pretend  to  fight  shy.  [Moud.)  Since  you 
have  been  so  frank  in  your  communications,  I  will  answer  as 
frankly.     I  will  do  it  for  seven  thousand  five  hundred. 

Ned.     Five  thousand  is  our  ultimatum.  Count. 

Tom.     Devil  a  copper  more  need  you  expect. 

Count.  Split  the  difference,  and  give  me  six  thousand  two 
hundred  and  fifty. 

Ned.     Four  thousand  five  hundred,  if  you  hesitate. 

Tom  (aside).  That's  the  way  to  manage  the  business. 
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Count.  Fair  play,  now,  and  say  no  more  about  it.  You  may 
buy  me  for  five  thousand,  cash  in  hand. 

Ned.  Well,  as  that  was  our  offer,  you  shall  have  it.  Here 
is  the  paper  for  you  to  sign.  [Produces  a  paper.)  You  see. 
Count,  I  was  not  wrong  when  I  said  we  knew  you,  for  I 
drew  it  up  some  days  ago,  and  here  is  a  check  for  the  amount 
mentioned.  (Takes  a  check  out  of  his  vest-pocket.)  Sign  the 
one,  and  return  it  to  me,  and  I  give  you  the  other.  (The  Count 
signs,  and  receives  the  check.) 

Count.     Much  obliged  to  you,  gentlemen,  for  your  liberality. 

Tom.     I  do  believe  we  might  have  spared  half  the  money. 

Ned.  No  thanks,  if  you  please.  Good  evening,  thou  honor- 
able sprig  of  pseudo-nobihty.  Remember,  you  are  not  to  be  found 
in  town  to-morrow  night. 

Count.     Trust  me  for  that ! 

[Exeunt  Ned  and  Tom  Mathews.) 

A  pretty  fair  operation  ! — Five  thousand  dollars  for  what  to- 
morrow wouldn't  fetch  me  fourpence!  Le  Grand  Diable,  say 
what  they  will  of  him,  certainly  helps  on  his  own,  once  in  a 
while.  And  why  might  I  not  make  a  speculation  out  of  the  other 
lady  ?  If  I  could  but  see  her  to-night,  and  persuade  her  to  run 
off  with  me  in  the  morning,  I  should  be  made.  I  might  then 
swinge  her  family  finely  to  purchase  my  absence.  What  shall  be 
my  plea?  Hum — political  news  of  the  greatest  consequence  de- 
mands my  instant  embarkation  for  Italy — can't  leave  America, 
though,  while  Miss  Eleanor  is  left  a  prey  to  every  stragghng, 
needy  adventurer  that  comes  along.  A  little  agony,  ranting, 
tears,  and  other  dressing  thrown  in  once  in  a  while,  by  way  of 
sauce,  and  she's  mine,  A  capital  plan!  Per  Bacco,  I'll  try  it. 
I  lose  nothing  if  I  fail,  and  if  I  succeed,  I  earn  a  pension  for  life. 
I'll  test  the  scheme  forthwith. 

[Exit  Count  Stromboli.) 

SCENE  VII.— STREET.— WILLETT  AND  HARRY  BARN- 
WELL WALKING  ARM  IN  ARM.— MORNING. 

Harrv.  Look  yonder,  Nathan,  there  goes  our  ci-devant  Count 
Stromboli,  with  a  couple  of  noted  gamblers,  into  the  Mayor's 
office.     That's  very  mysterious;  suppose  we  follow. 

Willett.     Agreed;  there  may  be  mischief  brewing. 

[Exeunt.) 
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SCENE  VIII.— MAYOR'S  OFFICE. 
[Discovered  Mayor  and  Eleanor  Bradley.) 

Mayor.     My  good  girl — 

Eleanor.  Good  girl,  indeed !  I  would  have  you  know,  sir,  I 
am  the  daughter — 

{Enter  the  Count  and  two  other  men.) 

Count.  Here,  sir,  are  the  witnesses  you  declared  necessary, 
and  now  proceed  as  soon  as  possible,  if  you  please.  [Jiside.)  I'm 
confoundedly  afraid  somebody  will  interrupt  us  yet.  It  would  be 
a  most  ungentlemanly  trick. 

Mayor  (aside).  There's  something  wrong  here,  I  fear.  [Be- 
gins to  read  the  legal  form  of  marriage.) 

{Enter  Willett  and  Harry  Barnwell.) 

WiLLETT.  Miss  Bradlej''  here  ?  Count  Stromboli,  what  means 
this? 

Count  {aside).     That  bubble's  burst! 

Mayor.  Gentlemen,  you  will  please  not  to  interrupt  the  mar- 
riage ceremony. 

Willett  anrf  Harry.     Marriage  ceremony ! 

Willett.     Miss  Bradley,  he  is  a  common  scoundrel. 

Mayor.  Silence,  gentlemen.  If  you  have  anything  to  urge 
why  this  marriage  shall  not  take  place,  you  shall  have  the  op- 
portunity to  say  it  at  the  proper  season. 

Count.     I  am  satisfied.     I  give  up  all  claims  to  the  lady. 
{Enter  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradley.) 

Mr.  B.     Where  is  the  fashionable  rascal? 

Mrs.  B.  Is  it  all  over?  Eleanor,  what  possessed  you  to  rush 
into  such  an  unfashionable  and  foolish  scheme,  when  you  might 
have  been  married  in  style  at  home,  with  my  consent,  and  receive 
company  in  a  new  blonde  lace  veil?     How  could  you.  Count? 

Willett.     Permit  me  to  reply,  Mrs.  Bradley. 

Count.     You  forget  our  compact! 

Willett.  Count,  I  will  say  this  for  you — there  is  something 
sublime  in  your  impudence. 

Mr.  B.     Good! 

Mrs.  B.  {aside).  Why  don't  his  noble  blood  boil  over  at  such 
an  insult? 

Willett.  Mrs.  Bradley,  this  brazen  individual  here,  who,  I 
am  happy  to  inform  you  has  only  come  very  near  marrying  your 
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daughter,  is,  to  my  certain  and  personal  knowledge,  a  dishonora- 
ble cheat. 

Mrs.  B.     Count  Slromboli,  what  say  you  to  this  charge? 
[Enter  Police  Officer.) 

Count.  Political  news  of  the  greatest  importance  makes  neces- 
sary my  instant  presence  in  Europe.  I  have  no  time  to  answer 
questions.     [Begins  to  move  towards  the  door.) 

Police  Officer.  Oh  ho!  and  this  is  Count  Stromboli.  I  am 
much  obliged  to  you  for  coming  so  kindly  into  our  very  strong- 
hold to  be  arrested.  Here  [produces  a  ivarrant)  I  find  that  one 
Count  Stromboli,  alias  Jovanny  Vaganty,  alias  Bill  Slipperyfin- 
gers,  is  requested  to  report  himself  to  the  police,  on  the  charge  of 
passing  counterfeit  money. 

Count.     Ruined  ! — utterly  ruined ! 

Mrs.  B.  Destruction !  We  shall  have  to  retire  into  the  coun- 
try.    We  shall  be  the  butt  of  the  whole  city. 

Mr.  B.     But  it  might  have  been  worse. 

Mrs.  B.     I  tell  you,  Bradley,  it  could  not  have  been  worse. 

Mr.  B.  She  might  have  married  him.  But,  my  dear,  you  will 
acknowledge  that  I  always  warned  you  of  the  character  of  this 
man.     I  always  suspected  him,  you  know. 

Mrs.  B.  I  will  acknowledge  no  such  thing.  Does  all  the 
world  conspire  to  madden  me?  You  suspect  him  indeed!  So 
did  I.  I  always  thought  him  a  vagabond.  1  only  encouraged 
him  to  worry  you. 

Mr.  B.     Mrs.  Bradley,  you  are  an  extraordinary  woman ! 

Police  Officer.  Come,  Count,  you  must  allow  me  to  ornament 
you  with  these  bracelets.  [Puts  on  a  pair  of  hand-cuffs.)  I 
hope  the  darbys  won't  hurt  you.  Hollo !  [Examines  his  wrists.) 
I  see  you  have  been  acquainted  with  them  before. 

Harry.  'Pon  my  word,  Count,  you  look  like  an  illustrated 
Police  Register.  It  must  be  a  great  comfort  to  you  that  your 
portrait  will  go  the  rounds  of  the  newspapers.  What? — more 
company  assembling  to  see  Cock  Robin  die  ? 

[Enter  Mrs.  Mathews  and  Martha.) 

I  declare.  Count,  your  last  dying  speech  in  the  world  of  fashion 
will  be  very  well  attended. 

Mrs.  M.  Mercy  upon  us !  what  have  we  here  ?  My  dear 
Mrs.  Bradley,  I  saw  you  enter  here,  as  I  was  riding  by,  and  sus- 
pecting some  misfortune,  followed  to  console  you.  What  now? — 
The  Count  here! 

Count.     At  your  service,  madam, — Mrs.  Bradley  will  explain. 
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Mrs.  B.     Heavens !     This  is  worse  than  the  ball. 

Mrs.  M.     I  am  lost  in  amazement. 

Count.  I  see  I  must  speak  for  mj'-self.  There  stands  my 
wedded  wife  that  would  have  been  in  five  minutes  more,  had  not 
our  unfledged  matrimonial  felicity  been  interrupted  by  premature 
arrivals. 

Eleanor.     Unutterable  wretch  ! 

Martha.  Perjured  villain,  you  have  the  prospect  of  decent 
lodgings  at  last,  that's  one  comfort.  How  lucky  was  I  to  escape 
your  snares. 

Count.  Don't  flatter  yourself,  Miss  Martha.  I  sold  my  interest 
in  you  for  five  thousand  dollars — cash! 

Martha.     Somebody  support  me — I  shall  faint. 

Count  [stepping  forward).  Permit  me  to  sustain  you.  Miss 
Martha. 

Mrs.  M.  {confronting  him).  Execrable  and  immeasurable  im- 
postor, stand  off. 

Count  {bowing).     Always   happy  to  oblige,  Mrs.  Mathews. 
{Enter  Green.) 

Green.  I  say,  officer,  did  you  inquire  about  that^' — Hey  ?  what 
the  devil?  Have  we  a.  morning  soiree  in  the  Mayor's  Office? 
Parbleu!     The  Count !      Ventre  Saint  Gris! 

Count.  A  la  bonne  heure.  Green.  I  say,  Greeny,  can  you 
accommodate  me  with  a  couple  of  hundred?  Law,  they  tell  me, 
is  expensive. 

Green.  Why  qiie-que-qne  —  wha-wha-wha-what  has  hap- 
pened? 

Willett.  Your  protege,  the  Count,  Green,  turns  out  to  be  a 
counterfeiter,  or  an  accomplice  of  a  gang  of  them — all  the  same. 

Green,     del! 

Count.  Yes,  Greeny,  I  want  two  hundred  dollars — not  coun- 
terfeit, understand  me,  Pll  pay  on  the  arrival  of  my  first  remit- 
tances, you  know. 

Green.  Morbleu,  what  consummate  impudence!  Count,  I 
shall  cut  you  dead! 

Police  Officer.     Come,  Strommy,  I  can't  wait  any  longer. 

Count.  Adieu,  then,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Have  none  a 
recognition  for  me  now?  Mrs.  Mathews,  if  I  should  be  con- 
demned to  the  state  prison,  I  beg  you  will  mention  to  )^our  friends 
that  I  shall  always  be  happy  to  see  them.  Mrs.  Bradley,  express 
my  wish  that  the  young  ladies  will  not  throng  too  numerously  to 
my  cell.     Adieu,  my  wife  that  was  to  have  been — may  you  have 
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better  luck  next  time,  though  I  must  say  it  isn't  every  day  you 
can  have  a  chance  to  get  a  man  like  me. 

Mrs.  M.  Count,  1  will  attend  to  your  wishes.  You  can  ex- 
hibit yourself  at  fourpence  a  head,  (children  half  price,)  engaged 
in  making  shoes,  or  other  fashionable  employment. 

Mrs.  B.  The  indecent  monster — the  vulgar  wretch!  What 
will  the  world  say? 

Eleanor.     Beast! 

Martha.  That  such  a  distinguished-looking  man  should  be  a 
counterfeiter! 

Count  [to  Officer).  Lead  on,  that  I  may  escape  this  storm 
of  words.  (^''^.y  begin  to  move  off.) 

Mr.  B.  Good  by.  Count;  you  will  soon  be  enabled  to  play  the 
lion  to  perfection,  seeing  j^ou  will  have  an  appropriate  cage  to 
perform  in.    [Tvrns  to  Mrs.  B.)    Don't  you  think  so,  my  dear? 

WiLLETT.  Farewell,  Count ;  may  you  find  comfortable  quarters 
and  a  pleasing  occupation. 

Harry.  And  farewell,  Count  Stromboli;  you  have  fallen  into 
the  crater  of  the  law;  and  may  such  be  the  fate  of  all  your  suc- 
cessors, noble  exiles  of  your  stamp,  through  all  time  to  come. 

Count  {as  he  disappears).     Farewell!     Farewell! 

Green.  Mon  Dieu!  If  I  live  to  the  age  of  Methuselah,  I 
will  never  patronize  another  titled  foreigner ! 


END  OF  THE  NOBLE  EXILE. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSON.^. 

Sam  Markham,  a  young  gentleman  of  Philadelphia,  not  over  tvise,  bid  improving 

every  day. 
Phil  Peters,  his  friend,  from  New  York;  witty  and  tvild  as  the  world  goes,  hut 

nrilh  touches  of  a  deeper  philosophy. 
HusKissoN  Hodgson,  a  " Britmmagen"  beau  and  tourist.  ^ 

PoNTEFRACT  PiNCHBFXK,  a  novclist  of  the  new  school. 
Mr.  Fizgig,  a  political  speculator  and  a  speculative  politician. 

Mrs.  Fizgig,  ivife  to  Fizgig,  a  motlurly  dame. 

Garafelia  Fizgig,  their  daughter ;  an  admirer  of  the  7iew  school  of  Romance . 
Miss  Emilt   Slapdash, /newrf  ^o  Garafelia;  a  fashionable  young  lady,  in  the 
best  society. 

The  Scene  is  laid  in  Philadelphia. 
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ACT   I. 

SCENE  L— TUESDAY. 

[Washington  Hotel,  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. — Phil  Pe- 
ters seated  at  the  window  of  his  parlor  in  a  dressing-gown.) 

Phil.  So,  here  am  I,  in  the  city  of  Brotherly  Love,  at  last 
again ;  with  fine  weather,  a  well-filled  purse,  good  health,  and 
plenty  of  friends — why  should  I  not  enjoy  myself?  But  I 
wonder  where  Sam  Markham  is  ?  I  called  at  his  house  last 
night,  but  he  was  not  to  be  found — [looking  out  of  the  ivindow.) 
By  Jove,  like  a  more  celebrated  personage,  scarce  is  he  spoken 
of,  when  lo,  he  comes — [knocks  at  the  glass.)  Ho,  Sam !  Sam, 
how  are  you,  man  ?     Come  in,  come  in. 

Sam  [from  the  outside).  Ah,  Phil,  how  are  you  ?  I'll  be 
with  you  in  a  moment. 

Phil.  Why  what  the  devil  can  be  the  matter  with  Sam  ? — 
formerly  as  cheerful  as  the  morning,  now  as  gloomy  looking  as 
a  rainy  Sunday  in  March.  Something  has  gone  wrong,  I  can 
see  a  mile  off. 

Sam  [enters  the  room).     Well,  Phil,  glad  to  see  you. 

Phil  [rising  to  meet  him).  Why,  Sam,  what's  the  trouble 
now  ?  Have  you  been  sick,  and  have  the  doctors  pulled  you 
down,  or  have  you  fallen  down  and  the  surgeons  set  you  up  ? 
Speak,  man.  Are  you  suffering  under  a  recovery  from  an  ague 
caught  on  the  Wissahicon,  or  have  a  fine  and  recovery  lost  you 
your  property?  Speak,  I  conjure  thee!  Art  thou  "in  love,  in 
debt,  or  in  drink  ?" 

Sam.     I  am  in  love,  and  almost  hopeless  ! 

Phil.  The  devil !  In  either  of  the  other  contingencies  I 
might  have  prescribed  for  you.     In  the  one  case  some  accom- 
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modating  usurer,  or  possibly,  a  friend  might  have  been  found  to 
aid  you ;  in  the  other,  extra  soda  might  have  alleviated  your 
miseries.  As  it  is,  burnt  brandy  won't  save  you.  'Pon  my 
veord,  I  know  not  how  to  help  you  :  to  minister  to  a  mind  dis- 
eased is  not  in  my  line  of  practice.  But,  man,  you  exhibit  no 
signs  of  the  tender  passion :  I  don't  observe  that  the  strings  of 
your  drawers  hang  about  your  feet,  that  your  beard  is  untrimmed, 
or  any  other  proper  symptom.  Sam,  I  am  sorry  to  find  you  in 
love,  but  I  should  like  you  to  do  the  thing  in  an  orthodox  style. 
Why,  man,  your  coat  ought  to  be  six  months  at  least  behind  the 
fashion,  your  hair  disheveled  like  an  oak  torn  up  by  the  roots  ; 
your  beard  the  fac-simile  of  a  new  clearing  in  the  "  Far  West" — 
and  here  you  come  with  a  coat  well  brushed,  and  locks  redolent 
of  Pomade  de  Chantilly,  of  Moelle  de  Boeuf  pure,  only  adulte- 
rated with  half  a  dozen  chemical  poisons.  Let  me  know  your 
symptoms. 

Sam.     Oh,  Phil,  be  serious  ;  I  am  in  no  mood  for  jesting. 

Phil.  Ah  !  you  have  become  "  melancholy  and  gentleman- 
like," eh? 

Sam.  You  are  disposed  to  be  complimentary  this  morning, 
sir ! 

Phil.  No,  cool !  freezing  to  all  the  world,  eh,  and  warm  only 
towards  one  of  the  fairer  portion  of  mortality;  misanthropii^  and 
Byronical !  Sam,  Sam,  that  won't  do.  Come,  tell  me  now,  like 
an  honest  fellow  as  you  really  are,  how  does  it  act  ?  Have  you 
sacrificed  to  the  muses,  committed  yourself  to  paper,  taken  to 
blue  post,  or,  in  a  fit  of  despair,  to  blue  ruin;  or  have  you 
sold  yourself  body  and  soul  to  the  blue  devils?  Have  you  given 
up  law,  and  taken  to  lawless  and  affected  rhymes  ?  Do  you 
begin  to  have  vague  visions  of  the  "rus  in  urbe" — have  you  pur- 
chased a  suburban  villa  ? 

SaP(I.     None  of  these  things  have  I  done. 

Phil.  I'm  glad  of  it :  particularly  respecting  the  last  catas- 
trophe. I  do  protest,  Sam,  that,  good  friends  as  we  have  always 
been,  I  would  discard  you  forthwith  if  you  immured  yourself  in 
a  cily  cottage.  Of  all  the  miserable  places  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  fond  as  I  am  of  the  real  country,  commend  me  to  a 
suburban  villa.  Chain  me  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  lock  me  up  in  a 
penitentiary;  but  oh,  propitious  fates,  spare  me  this  !  But  seri- 
ously, Sam,  if  I  can  assist  you  in  any  way,  command  my 
services. 

Sam.  Phil,  my  dear  boy,  that  is  the  pleasantest  word  I  have 
heard  for  a  long  time. 
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Phil.  Ay,  ay,  Sam,  let  us  be  patterns  of  friendship,  and  cut 
love;  let  us  hang  together,  and  suffer  Cupid  to  depend  in  despair 
from  his  bedpost  by  his  own  bowstring — jiot  a  la  Turd 

Sam.     Nay,  Phil,  no  jesting  on  this  subject, 

Phil.  Well,  well,  since  you  are  so  serious  about  it,  I  promise 
discretion.     But  who  are  your  rivals,  or  have  you  any? 

Sam.  Ah,  Phil,  till  a  week  ago  I  had  but  one — now  there  are 
two  of  them. 

Phil.    But  who  are  they,  and  Avhat  are  they? 

Sam.  One,  a  Mr.  Pontefract  Pinchbeck,  a  perfect  Diego  Perez 
de  Vargas,  a  very  "/)0?/n(/er"  among  the  novelists — his  brain, 
Phil,  runs  riot  amid  all  sorts  of  absurdities. — The  very  "spirit  of 
Fustian,"  as  friar  John  hath  it,  must  preside  over  his  destinies — 
his  natal  star  must  have  been  a  theatrical  one,  he  is  so  fond  of 
catastrophes;  unless,  indeed,  the  moon  claim  him  as  her  own. 

Phil  (asu/e).  Bravo!  I  have  him  safe  from  the  melancholies 
now  ! 

Sam.  He  is  never  at  home  except  under  the  shadow  of  a 
guillotine — his  pulse  never  beats  with  any  sort  of  alacrity,  except 
when  there  is  a  current  of  blood  flowing  knee  deep  around  him — 
and  I  verily  believe  that  if  all  his  works  were  subjected  to  a  strong 
pressure,  they  would  yield  a  hogshead  of  poisonous  liquids  ! — 
Phil,  if  your  nerves  be  not  of  iron,  and  your  digestion  patent,  read 
not  his  works — else  will  you  share  the  fate  of  the  dyspeptic  gen- 
tleman who  pondered  over  "The  Mysteries  of  Udolpho,"  till  he 
could  find  no  door  to  his  room. 

Phil.     What  a  volcanic  genius  ! 

Sam.  In  person  he  is  corresponding — a  butcher,  a  very  carnifex, 
with  a  beard  like  that  of  Hudibras, 

"In  shape  and  hue  so  like  a  tile, 
A  sudden  view  it  would  beguile." 

This  is  the  most  devoted  lover,  and  of  the  longest  standing,  and 
the  head  and  front  of  my  offending  just  now,  is,  that  one  day,  in 
contradiction  to  Walpole's  description  of  Goldsmith  as  an  "in- 
spired idiot,"  I  stigi7iatized  Mr.  Pontefract  Pinchbeck's  genius  as 
"idiotic  inspiration!" — He  will  not  speak  five  minutes  to  his  mis- 
tress without  threatening  to  blow  out  his  brains,  and  he  makes 
love,  as  I  may  say,  like  Jupiter  to  Semele  in  the  midst  of  thunder 
and  lightning ! 

Phil.  By  the  boots  of  Bombastes  Furioso,  a  formidable  rival ! 
But  whom  have  you  to  counteract  this  deadly  potion  ? 

Sam.  Phil,  I  thank  you  for  the  hint;  if  the  one  be  an  acid,  the 
12 
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Other  is  an  alkali — of  the  earth,  earthy — and  a  combination  of  the 
iwo  would  produce  a  harmless  body. — If  the  one  be  as  violent  as 
muriatic  acid,  the  other  is  as  dull  as  slaked  lime. 

Phil.  Bottle  up  your  acids,  your  alkalies,  and  your  com- 
parisons for  the  druggist  at  the  comer,  and  tell  me  plainly  what 
he  is. 

Sam.  He  is  an  Englishman,  then :  of  the  most  approved  pat- 
tern, and  one  of  the  most  unmitigated  apes  that  ever  crossed  the 
water — freshly  imported,  sir,  from  Liverpool,  or  Birmingham,  or 
Manchester — ^just  turned  out  of  a  cotton-mill,  or  button-factory, 
with  other  cheap  goods  for  the  American  market — a  tourist  and  a 
beau,  moreover,  by  Momus,  the  god  of  laughter! — One  of  your 
fellows  with  a  note  book,  an  eyeglass  buried  under  his  left  eye- 
brow, and  a  dusty-looking  pair  of  patient  and  much-abused 
whiskers. 

Phil.  Methinks  I  see  him  now.  There  are  plenty  such  in 
New  York. 

Sam.  ril  warrant  it:  they  come  out  here  in  shoals  to  seek 
their  fortunes ;  they  migrate  to  our  coast,  like  herrings,  periodi- 
cally. Than  your  true  English  gentleman,  Phil,  there  is  none 
more  agreeable;  but  these  Brumm;igen  gentry,  these  false  metal 
fashionables,  this  button  aristocracy,  they  sicken  me.  There  are 
some  men  in  this  world  whose  noses  I  have  an  innate  and  almost 
irresistible  tendency  to  pull;  there  are  others  whom  I  can  scarcely 
restrain  myself  from  kicking.  Huskisson  Hodgson  is  one  of  the 
latter, 

Phil.  By  .Tove,  Sam,  you  make  my  legs  quiver  with  a  kin- 
dred inclination  to  be  at  him  ! 

Sam.  Such  is  the  other  admirer  who  addresses  my  mistress, 
or  her  fortune,  it  matters  not  which.  What's  worse,  the  monster 
has  taken  a  fancy  to  me.  He  is  one  of  the  most  intolerable  and 
intolerant  bores  that  ever  haunted  a  gentleman,  and  I  know  not 
liow  to  get  rid  of  him,  unless  some  of  my  friends  will  kindly 
persuade  him  that  I  want  to  borrow  money  of  him.  I  take  my 
revenge  in  part,  to  be  sure,  by  relating  to  him  the  most  astound- 
ing stories,  and  stupendous  anecdotes,  which  he  will  print  when 
he  returns  home,  as  the  communications  of  "  an  intelligent  Ame- 
rican !" 

Phil.  If  you  love  me,  Sam,  turn  him  over  to  me.  If  I  don't 
Joad  him  to  the  very  earth  with  the  most  antiquated  rubbish  that 
ever  amateur  Englishman  carried  home  from  his  foreign  travels, 
if  I  don't  stuff  his  wallet  and  his  brain  with  "  facts"  and  scraps 
enough  for  twenty  books — above  all,  if  I  don't  give  him  season- 
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ing  sufficient  for  a  Michaelmas  goose,  never  call  me  your  friend 
again. 

Sam.  He  thinks  of  traveling  through  the  Western  country, 
but  if  you  will  favor  him  with  a  sufficiently  horrible  account  of 
manners  and  customs  there,  you  may  save  him  some  time  and 
some  money,  and  he  will  go  home  none  the  less  wise;  for  he  is 
one  of  those  men  who  travel  with  their  eyes  in  their  pockets, 
cased  in  an  impenetrable  armor  of  groundless  and  invincible  pre- 
judices. 

Phil.  Ay,  ay,  true  Englishman  all  the  world  over  !  Make 
what  you  will  of  him,  Johnny  Bull  is  a  queer  mortal.  With  an 
eye  for  all  the  world's  miseries,  he  overlooks  his  own.  Keen- 
scented  to  discover,  grasping  to  seize,  and  tenacious  to  hold  pos- 
session of  any  odd  and  unprotected  corner  of  the  universe,  he  yet 
moralizes  sagely  upon  the  rapacity  of  republics  in  general,  and 
of  the  American  vulture  in  particular.  Take  him  upon  the  side 
of  his  prejudices,  and  he  is  the  most  credulous  of  beings  :  humor 
him  on  that  score,  and  you  may  palm  off  upon  him  as  gospel 
truth  the  most  absurd  improbability  that  ever  was  conceived  by 
mind  of  man.  You  may  persuade  him  that  nine  pair  and  a  half 
of  handcuffs  make  a  national  slave-ship.  You  may  convince  him, 
in  short,  of  anything  that  administers  to  his  national  vanity,  or 
gratifies  his  national  prejudices. 

Sam.  True  for  you,  Phil.  And  he  wanders  over  the  whole 
earth  fortifying  his  old  prejudices  with  new  ones,  and  running 
down  everything  that  differs  from  what  he  sees  at  home.  He 
seems  to  think  that  the  best  way  of  glorifying  himself  is  to  de- 
preciate everybody  else.  Russia  is  one  of  his  bugbears,  and  he 
runs  Russia  down ;  the  United  States  is  another,  and  therefore 
he  abuses  her.     Such  is  John  Bull ! 

Phil.  So  much  for  the  nation.  As  for  the  individual,  Hodg- 
son, again  I  say,  trust  him  to  me.  I  will  so  inform  him,  that  he 
shall  go  back  to  England  an  American  tourist  of  the  first  water. 
For  his  benefit,  I  will  forthwith  become  a  magazine  of  impossible 
lies. 

Sam.  Which  he  may  work  up,  if  he  will,  into  paper  cart- 
ridges :  eh,  Phil  ? 

Phil.     Precisely  so. 

Sam.     But  you  must  give  him  time,  place,  and  circumstance. 

Phil.  Never  fear ;  I  will  transmogrify  myself  into  a  Rees' 
Encyclopaedia  of  circumstantial  falsehoods.  But  what  an  absurd 
fellow  I  am!  Here  have  I  turned  everything  topsy-turvy  by  in- 
quiring the  character  of  the  suitors  before   I  know  anything  of 
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the  lady.  My  friendly  zeal  must  be  my  apology  for  this  inad- 
vertence. 

Sam.  Put  on  your  coat,  Phil,  and  we  will  first  take  a  stroll 
and  afterwards  call  on  her.     You  may  then  judge  for  yourself. 

Phil  [putting  on  his  coat).  By  the  way,  Sam,  you  must 
have  fallen  in  love  as  a  man  breaks  through  poor  ice,  without  any 
preparatory  admonitions,  for  I  heard  nothing  of  it  from  you  in 
your  letters. 

Sam.    It  is  so.    And  now  let  us  walk.         {Exeunt  together.) 


SCENE  II.— PARLOR  IN  MR.  FIZGIG'S  HOUSE. 

{Discovered  Mrs.  Fizgig  and  Garafelia.) 

Mrs.  Fiz.  Garafelia,  my  dear,  we  must  go  and  visit  the 
Prosys  to-day. 

Garaf.  Oh,  ma  !  do  drop  those  horrid  people  !  they  are  so 
vulgar  ! 

Mrs.  Fiz.  Yes,  my  dear  ;  but  your  father  says  they  are  roll- 
ing in  gold,  and  he  thinks,  besides,  that  Mr.  Prosy  has  a  good 
deal  of  political  influence  amongst  a  certain  class. 

Garaf.  Well,  I  suppose  I  must  go ;  but  I  tell  you  what, 
mamma,  Emily  Slapdash  told  me  the  other  day,  that  they  were 
not  exactly  people  comme  ilfaut. 

Mrs.  Fiz.  {rather  sharply.)  Now,  Garafelia,  my  dear.  Miss 
Emily  Slapdash  may  be  what  is  called  a  very  fashionable  person, 
but  I  can't  persuade  myself  that  any  young  lady  who  flourishes 
and  flounces  about  at  such  a  rate  in  a  ball-room,  and  talks  so  loud 
in  company,  and  out-dresses  the  fashion,  can  be  a  very  good  judge 
of  what  is  gentility  and  what  is  vulgarity. 

Garaf.  But  ma,  I'll  tell  you  what  I  know  for  certain.  Old 
Mrs.  Prosy  said,  the  other  day,  that  she  would  rather  read  a 
cookery  book  than  the  "  Wandering  Jew  !" 

Mrs.  Fiz.  La,  is  it  possible  ?  But  perhaps  she  has  scruples 
of  conscience. 

Garaf.     No,  ma !     It  is  the  dreadful  depravity  of  her  taste! 

Mrs.  Fiz.  But  do  you  know,  Garry,  that  young  Prosy  has 
just  returned  from  abroad  ?  He  has  been  to  Rome,  and  Vienna, 
and  Paris,  and  London,  and  Grand  Cairo,  to  inform  his  mind, 
and  improve  his  manners,  and  has  just  got  home. 

Garaf.  Why,  mother,  why  did  you  not  tell  me  before?  I 
will  go  immediately,  and  pay  Mrs.  Prosy  a  visit;  for,  perhaps, 
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young  Mr.  Prosy  has  had  some  terrific  adventures  in  his  travels, 
and  I  should  like  to  hear  of  them  before  anybody  else. 

Mrs.  Fiz.  [looking  out  of  the  window.)  Here  comes  Miss 
Emily,  your  tutor  in  matters  of  fashion,  and  I'll  leave  you  to  re- 
ceive a  lesson.  (Exit  Mrs.  Fizgig.     Bell  is  rung.) 

Garaf.  Oh  that  I  had  a  lover  who  vi^ould  kill  himself  out- 
right for  my  sake,  and  that  it  were  in  the  order  of  nature  for  a 
gentleman  to  blow  out  his  brains,  and  marry  his  lady-love  after- 
wards !  Oh  that  I  had  a  lover  who  would  swallow  a  pint  of 
laudanum,  and  have  it  pumped  out  again,  for  my  sake — or,  at 
least,  one  who  had  killed  his  man  in  a  duel,  or  dirked  his  friend 
in  a  scuiHe,  or  committed  some  sweet  and  unnatural  crime,  that 
there  might  be  some  romance  in  our  loves!  But,  alas !  the  times 
are  averse.  Pontefract  Pinchbeck,  indeed,  threatens  many  things  ; 
but  Pontefract  Pinchbeck  has  hitherto  done  nothing.  His  simple 
threats,  however,  are  so  sublime  and  awful,  they  make  me  love 
him  better  than  the  rest.     There  is  the  English — 

(Door  opens,  ayid  enter  Emily  Slapdash.) 

Emily.  Ah,  my  dear  Garry,  how  do  you  feel  after  all  the 
dissipation  we  have  had  ?  [Embraces  Garafelia.) 

Garaf.     Oh,  very  well. 

Emily.  For  my  part,  I  have  never  been  in  better  spirits  in 
my  life.  I  have  not,  for  ten  nights,  been  in  bed  before  two — 
oh,  I  am  in  the  most  extravagant  spirits !  There's  the  Count 
Drycrustio  has  waltzed  with  me  numberless  times ;  there's  Take- 
emin,  the  great  politician,  has  danced  with  me  every  night ;  I  have 
been  the  belle  of  the  season — and,  best  of  all,  there's  de  L'Or, 
the  rich  gentleman  from  New  Orleans,  has  been  very  attentive ; 
and  I  think  if  I  play  him  carefully,  he  may  offer  himself  one  of 
these  days,  and  then,  hey  for  Paris  ! — and,  by  the  way  Garafelia, 
how  comes  it  that,  with  all  your  admirers,  you  have  never  mar- 
ried I 

Garaf.  [in  a  solemn  voice.)  I  marry  ! — Emdy,  marriage  is 
the  destruction  of  romance  ! 

Emily.  A  fig  for  romance !  Give  me  a  handsome  establish- 
ment and  plenty  of  money  !  If  my  husband  be  a  little — a  litde — 
wanting,  you  know,  so  much  the  better;  such  a  man  is  more 
easily  managed.  Billikins,  now  I  think  of  him,  Billikins  was 
very  attentive  to  you,  and  the  whole  world  decided  you  were 
engaged.  ,'>■'■ 

Garaf.  /  marry  Billikins — that  tame  litUe  earth-worm!-^ 
Poh  ! 
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Emily.  But  then  his  money.  My  mother  said  to  me,  when 
I  came  out,  "  Now,  Emily,  don't  let  yourself  be  caught  by  any 
of  these  poor,  romantic,  witty  young  men;  but  save  yourself  up 
for  a  millionaire."  I  have  followed  her  advice,  and  expect,  one 
of  these  days,  to  have  a  magnificent  ofler.  But  there's  the  En- 
glishman so  smitten  with  you,  Garry. 

Garaf.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  Emily,  he  does  talk  delight- 
fully about  dukes,  countesses,  earls,  baronets,  and  duchesses  he 
was  so  intimate  with  at  home;  and  he  is  the  fifteenth,  in  rever- 
sion, he  says,  of  a  title  of  some  kind  or  other,  but  I  am  afraid  he 
has  not  sufficient  sublimity  in  his  composition  for  me.  You  un- 
derstand me — he  is  wanting  in  grandeur  of  appearance,  and  im- 
pressiveness  of  manner. 

Emily.     Then  there's  Sam  Markham. 

Garaf.  Yes — with  no  more  romance  in  him  than  in  a  scrub- 
bing-brush ! 

Emily.  Why,  Garafelia,  you  surprise  me;  he  is  universally 
liked  amongst  the  young  men,  and  I  thought,  till  now,  universally 
admired  by  the  young  ladies ;  and  is,  besides,  one  of  the  most 
promising  young  lawyers  in  the  State.  I  came  very  near  falling 
in  love  with  him  myself,  once. 

Garaf.  Emily,  my  dear,  there  is  one  fact  which  forever  con- 
demns him  in  my  eyes.  He  let  slip  a  m.ost  delicious  opportunity 
of  murdering  a  man  ! 

Emily.     Mercy  upon  us  ! — how  ? 

Garaf.  Listen  to  me.  He  was  awakened,  one  night,  by  a 
noise  at  the  front  door  of  his  father's  house.  He  got  up,  loaded 
his  pistols,  and  having  ascertained  that  the  noise  proceeded  from 
a  burglar,  who  was  forcing  an  entrance,  he  took  up  a  position 
near  the  door,  to  wait  the  event. 

Emily.     Good  Heavens  !  you  frighten  me  ! 

Garaf.  Will  you  believe  it!  Instead  of  blowing  out  the  fel- 
low's brains,  like  a  gentleman,  he  meanly  waited  till  the  man  had 
entered  the  house,  and  then  pounced  upon  him,  like  a  base  police 
officer.  Instead  of  killing,  he  captured;  instead  of  "giving  him 
his  walking  ticket  to  the  next  world,"  (as  Mr.  Pinchbeck  ob- 
served, when  I  told  him  the  story,)  he  quietly  trotted  him  off  to 
the  nearest  watch-house.  Can  any  one  tolerate  such  a  mean- 
spirited  mortal  ?  [Bell  is  rung.) 

Emily  (shniggins;  her  shoulders).  Well,  what  think  you  of 
the  niagnificent  Pinchbeck  ?  But  (taking  out  her  watch)  I  have 
no  time  to  wait  for  your  answer,  for  I  must  hurry  off  to  Madame 
Mjanquegout's,  to  secure  that  beautiful  flame-colored  head-dress 
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I  saw  there  yesterday,  before  Julia  Tawdry  lays  her  hands  upon 
it.     So  good-by. 

{Exit  Miss  Slapdash,  and  enter  Pontefract  Pinchbeck.) 

Pinch.     Good  morning,  charming  Garafelia. 

Garaf.     Good  morning,  Mr.  Pinchbeck. 

Pinch.  Oh,  divinest  Garafelia,  thou  that  blinkest  in  the  firma- 
ment of  society,  like  the  lone  star  of  Texas  that  was,  call  me  not 
Pinchbeck ;  but  let  me  be,  henceforth,  Pontefract  to  thee — or 
curses  light  upon  my  head !  {Bell  is  rung.) 

Garaf.  {aside).  Oh,  how  exquisite  are  his  phrases  in  his 
agonies!  how  charmingly  he  blasphemes  in  his  misery  !  I  must 
drive  him  to  despair.  {Aloud.)  Pray,  Mr.  Pinchbeck,  do  not 
urge  such  strange  requests. 

Pinch,  {raising  his  voice).  You  refuse,  then,  to  entertain  my 
poor  suit — to  grant  the  wretched  boon  I  crave? 

(Phil  and  Sam  coming  to  the  door  with  the  Servant,  stop  in 
amazement.) 

Sam  {to  Servant).  Why,  Patrick,  have  you  a  wild  bull  in 
there,  or  a  locomotive — which? 

Servant.     Neither,  sir  ;  it's  only  Mr.  Pinchbeck. 

Pinch.  Mark  me.  Miss  Fizgig,  if  that  pure  carbon  heart  of 
yours  does  not  relent,  if  you  remain  so  obdurate,  I  will  cut  my 
own  throat,  or  somebody  else's — 

Phil.     Christopher  Columbus,  how  desperate  he  is ! 

Sam.  Ay,  with  the  resolution  of  Sancho  Panza,  he  will  defer 
his  self-punishment  to  a  convenient  season. 

Garaf.     Go  on,  for  mercy's  sake,  Mr.  Pinclibeck  ! 

Pinch.     I  will  blow  out  my  brains — I  will  go  mad! 

Sam.  Improbable,  Mr.  Pinchbeck,  inasmuch  as  it  is  doubtful 
whether  you  have  brains  to  blow  out,  or  go  mad  with, 

Phil,  Truly,  Sam,  if  we  are  to  judge  the  lady  by  the  com- 
pany she  is  in — I  wish  I  could  see  Pinchbeck  going  it! 

Pinch.  I  will  throw  myself  out  of  my  third  story  window — 
I  will  hang  myself  with  my  cravat! — 

Sam.  Now,  Phil,  now's  our  time  to  cut  down  Pinchbeck. 
(Sam  opens  the  door,  and  the  two  enter.)  Good  morning,  Miss 
Garafelia,  good  morning,  Mr,  Pinchbeck.  Allow  me.  Miss  Gara- 
felia, to  present  to  you  my  friend,  Mr.  Peters,  from  New  York.  I 
promised  to  make  his  time  pass  agreeably  in  Philadelphia,  and  I 
have  therefore  taken  the  liberty  to  bring  him  here. 

Garaf.     Any  gendeman  from  that  literary  emporium  of  cheap 
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publications  is  welcome.  Pray,  tell  me,  Mr.  Peters,  have  any  new 
novels  come  under  your  observation  lately,  in  New  York  ? 

Phil.  Allow  me  one  moment  for  recollection.  Miss  Fizgig, 
and  I  will  inform  you.     Some  I  am  certain  I  have  seen. 

Pinch,  (aside).  Curse  that  Markham  :  he  always  throws  me 
into  a  cold  perspiration  when  he  approaches,  and  now,  when  I 
was  just  getting  up  a  full  head  of  steam,  he  comes  like  a  cold- 
water  pump,  and  condenses  the  vapor  of  my  high  imaginings.  I 
must  be  off  before  he  lands  upon  me.     [Rises  to  take  his  leave.) 

Sam.  Ho,  Pinchbeck, how  goes  the  "Murderer's  Daughter" — 
how  many  poor  devils  has  your  mortal  imagination  committed  to 
the  earth  already? 

Pinch,  [aside).  Damn! — I  knew  it!  [Aloud.)  "Dejanira, 
or  The  Poisoner's  Wife — a  Romance  of  Greece" — I  have  already 
informed  you,  sir,  is  to  be  the  tide  of  my  forthcoming  work. — 
Good  morning.  Miss  Garafelia — good  evening,  gentlemen.  [Exit 
Pinchbeck,  in  coyifusion.) 

Phil.  Now  I  consider  the  matter,  Miss  Fizgig,  there  have 
been  published  lately,  a  novel  by  Cooper,  and  one  by — 

Garaf.     Yes,  yes,  but  I  mean  any  in  the  new  style  ? 

Phil.  Well — Really,  Miss  Fizgig,  I  scarcely  understand  what 
you  mean  by  the  "new  style." 

Garaf.  Why,  I  mean  after  the  manner  of  Eugene  Sue,  and 
Ains worth,  and  so  forth, — that  character  you  know. 

Phil.  Oh! — oh  yes!  There  has  just  come  out,  translated 
from  the  French,  "Azrael,  or  the  Deadly  Huguenot  Captain — 
a  Romance  of  the  times  of  d'Aubigne." 

Garaf.  What  an  overpowering  and  impressive  title — what 
a  captivating  heading  for  a  book  !  It  alone  should  immortalize  the 
author. 

Phil.  Then  we  have,  by  a  native  author,  "  The  Bloody 
War-path  of  the  Laughing  Hyena — a  Tale  of  the  Border  Wars," 
which,  I  am  told,  beats  Cooper  all  to  rags,  inasmuch  as  it  is  far 
more  terrific,  far  more  bloody,  and  far  more  Indian  or  savage  ! 

Garaf.  I  shall  be  devoured  with  anxiety  till  I  see  those  two 
books.     Do  you  think  I  can  buy  them  here  ? 

Sam.  No  doubt.  Such  works  are  dispersed,  like  the  seeds  of 
disease,  everywhere — they  are  like  their  parent  folly,  ubiquitous. 
Published  for  a  trifle,  they  find  purchasers  in  every  village.  Men 
who  could  write  better,  if  they  met  with  encouragement,  are  forced 
to  descend  to  such  books  as  these,  because  they  cannot  obtain  fair 
compensation  for  works  that  demand  longer  study  and  greater 
labour.     The  want  of  an  international  copyright  law  enables  the 
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publisher  to  grind  the  American  author  to  the  earth,  and  plunder 
the  foreign  author  of  the  fruit  of  his  toil. 

Garaf.  Hoity-toity,  Mr.  Markham,  one  would  think  you  had 
been  an  author  yourself.  But  I  am  so  rejoiced,  Mr.  Peters,  that 
the  books  you  mention  have  come  out,  for  I  have  just  finished 
my  last  novel.  In  it  there  is  one  admirable  character — "  Mari- 
anne" the  author  calls  her. 

Phil.  Ay,  I  have  seen  the  book.  She  is  the  heroine — angelic 
in  person,  but  fiendish  in  disposition. 

Sam  (aside).  Yes — that's  the  recipe;  one  part  celestial — one 
part  diabolical ! — Keep  them  separate  in  the  same  vessel  like  oil 
and  water,  and  you  have  an  undoubted  heroine  ! 

Garaf.  The  character  is,  indeed,  admirably  drawn ;  and  then 
the  plot  is  so  artistically  worked  out  and  developed.  She  poisons 
her  husband  and  nine  of  her  children  consecutively,  with  as  many 
ditTerent  life-destroying  mixtures — 

Sam  (aside).  And  says  her  prayers  regularly  over  each  one 
of  the  lot,  ril  be  bound  ! 

Garaf.     Oh  the  delicious  monster — the  charming  iniquity  ! 

Sam.  But,  Miss  Garafelia,  don't  you  think  the  story  of  the 
man  who  tickled  some  half  dozen  of  wives  to  death,  would  make 
an  equally  good  subject  for  a  novel? 

Garaf.     Oh,  you  vulgar  wretch, — what  an  idea! 

I'hil  (aside).  Sam  has  been  taken  in;  that's  clear!  What 
an  angelic  idiot !  I  must  get  him  out  of  this  love-scrape  as  soon 
as  possible.  (Aloud.)  Yes,  I  perceive.  Miss  Fizgig,  that  my 
friend  Markham  here  is  infected  with  that  absurd  prejudice  cher- 
ished by  some  old-fashioned  people  against  the  present  style  of 
novel  writing.  Surely,  we  have  enough  of  nature  about  us  every 
day  to  satisfy  us,  without  being  pestered  with  it  when  we  read 
for  amusement.  The  actual  and  the  probable  are  within  every 
one's  reach;  but  it  requires  a  great  genius  to  overleap  the  barriers 
of  nature,  and  land  on  his  feet  in  the  regions  of  impossibility ! 

Garaf.     Spoken  like  an  oracle,  Mr.  Peters, 

Sam  (aside).  Ay,  like  the  lying  oracles  of  old — confound  his 
impudence ! 

Garaf.  Yes,  Mr.  Peters,  you  have  expressed  sentiments  for 
which  I  honor  you  ;  I  foresee  we  shall  agree  very  well.  Yes, 
indeed — give  me  the  writings  which  stretch  to  the  utmost  the 
sinews  of  the  imagination,  and  call  forth  all  the  romance  of  the 
soul ! 

Phil  (aside).  Bravo  ! — I  hope  Miss  Fizgig  will  cut  the  Gor- 
dian  knot  herself. — Nothing  is  so  fatal  to  love  as  the  ridiculous, 
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and  I  should  think  that  Sam  has  had  a  sufficient  dose  for  one 
day.  {Aloud.)  Sam,  I  would  not  curtail  your  visit,  but  I  my- 
self must  leave  this  presence,  as  I  have  just  bethought  myself  of 
an  engagement  which  must  not  be  neglected. 

Sam.  And  I  ought  to  have  departed  long  ago!  [Both  rise, 
and  take  their  leave,  and  exeunt.) 

Garaf.  Oh,  the  sweet  Peters! — the  bearer  of  good  tidings! — 
Now  for  the  novels  whose  titles  are  imprinted  on  my  very  soul; 
Patrick  shall  fly  for  them  forthwith  : — "  Azrael,  and  the  Laughing 
Hyena !" 

{Exit  with  enthusiasm.) 

END    OF    ACT    FIRST. 


ACT    II. 

SCENE  I.— WEDNESDAY. 

(PoNTiFRACT  PiNCHBECK  alone  in  his  study,  enveloped  in  a 
flashy  dressing  gown.) 

Pinchbeck.  Good  Heavens,  what  will  now  become  of  me  ? 
I  have  just  finished  my  Poisoner's  Wife,  my  Romance  of  Greece, 
and  where  I  shall  now  locate  my  plots,  conspiracies,  and  other 
strange  deeds,  I  know  not.  I  believe  we  Romancers  have  now 
peopled  every  square  mile  of  the  earth  with  villainous  vagabonds. 
I  know,  for  my  part,  that  I  have  left  no  corner  of  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  or  America,  unvisited  in  my  career  of  mystery  and  blood, 
with  the  exception  of  the  North  Pole,  and  that,  Eugene  Sue  has 
choused  me  out  of. 

I  shall  be  dished  if  I  can't  invent  some  novelty ;  the  world 
demands  ever  new  excitement,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent  in  its 
tendency. 

Oh  ye  Muses,  that  preside  over  cheap  literature,  aid  me !  Oh 
thou  great  Genius  of  the  "Romance  of  Crime,"  On  ihee  I  call! 
Descend,  immortal  Sue,  pupil  of  the  thrice-immortal  Vidocq  ! 

I  have  it  now  ! — If  the  earth  be  sodden  Avith  human  villanies, 
if  the  highways  be  paved  with  defunct  malefactors,  if  the  world 
be  exhausted  of  its  monsters — I  will  descend  to  Tartarus,  and 
draw  my  hero  thence  ! 
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Ay,  on  ihe  strength  of  this  idea  1  will  go  and  order  a  new  coat, 
for  assuredly  my  fortune  is  made.  (Pinchbeck  yj^^/.v  on.  his  coat, 
murmuring)  Glorious  thought! — Luminous  idea!   {And  exit.) 

SCENE  II.— A  PARLOR  IN  SAM'S  HOUSE  IN  CHEST-' 
NUT  STREET. 

(Sam  and  Phil  sitting  at  the  window,  conversing.) 

Phil.     Why,  Sam,  you  have  a  very  good  look  out  here. 

Sam.     Yes — I  can,  if  I  please,  see  everything  that's  going  on. 

Phil.     Well,  suppose  yon  be  my  Asmodeus  for  a  little  while. 

Sam.  I've  no  objection.  Ask,  and  I  will  answer  your  ques- 
tions. 

Phil.  Who,  then,  is  yonder  man  with  an  inquiring  air,  hur- 
rying along  at  such  a  furious  rate  ? 

Sam.  That  is  one  of  our  most  distinguished  lawyers.  His 
head  is  so  confused  with  legal  subUeties  that  he  can  scarcely 
distinguish  right  from  wrong;  his  brain  is  a  mere  web  of  techni- 
calities. Why,  sir,  he  cannot  say  his  soul's  his  own,  without 
dividing  it  into  part  and  parcel,  and  if  he  means  to  tell  you  there's 
a  man  across  the  street,  'tis  ten  to  one  he  goes  round  the  whole 
block  to  detine  his  position. 

Phil.  Hold! — he  is  a  common  character.  But  who  is  that 
vulgar-looking  woman  that  just  passed  by  in  her  carriage  I  .-^.'i'. 

Sam  {laughing).  Vulgar-looking  woman  !  Stop,  for  mercy* 
sake,  Phil,  or  you  will  put  an  end  to  my  informations  and  my 
life.  Why,  man,  she  is  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  ton  here. 
How  she  would  fume  if  she  could  imagine  what  you  have  said ! 

Phil.  Leader  or  follower,  she  reminds  me,  in  her  silks  and 
satins,  of  certain  prize  porkers  I  have  seen,  enveloped  in  lilae 
gauze.  But  who  is  yon  inquisitive-looking  being,  wilh  a  nose 
that  looks  as  if  it  were  intended  as  Boswell  was,  to  root  up  long- 
buried  twaddle  ? 

Sam.  You  have  read  the  man  aright.  He  is  a  gossip — a  col- 
lector of  scraps  of  scandal — a  broker  of  tea-table  stock — a  picker 
at  reputations.  He  has  the  propensity  of  small  poodles — to  pick 
up  trifles — and  is  a  favorite  amongst  that  class  of  ladies  that  usu- 
ally entertain  such  animals — 

Phil.  My  dear  fellow,  recollect  I  have  three  relatives  belong- 
ing to  the  much-libeled  race  of  maiden  aunts,  who  all  cherish 
lapdogs. 

Sam.     He  frequents   the  clubs — he  visits  ladies  of  a  certaia 
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age — his  eye  is  ever  wandering  nervously  around  in  search  of 
material  for  gossip — he  wallows  in  scandal,  and  even  sleeps,  as  I 
may  say,  in  sheets  of  defamation. 

Phil.  Enough !  enough !  Tell  me  who  is  this  pompous 
signor  swelling  and  strutting  through  the  street?  By  his  port 
and  majesty,  I  should  judge  him  to  be  the  English  lion. 

Sam.  Ay,  that's  his  figure  looming  up  the  street.  Shall  we 
call  him  in  as  he  comes  this  way,  and  bait  the  bull  ? 

Phil.     By  all  manner  of  means. 

Sam.  Well,  first  let  me  give  you  a  hint  or  two.  I  have  told 
you  what  he  is — he  has  forced  his  way  into  good  society,  nobody 
can  tell  how — can  see  nothing  admirable  in  this  country  or  its  in- 
stitutions, of  course — but  is  eloquent  upon  oysters.  And  now,  Phil, 
you  must  play  the  "  half  horse,  half  alligator,"  for  the  nonce.  Mind 
you  give  it  to  him  in  strong  doses,  and  fear  not  overacting  your 
part;  for  the  poor  simpleton  has  such  extraordinary  notions  of 
the  western  country,  that  he  will  swallow  anything,  however  pre- 
posterous ;  and  it  is  a  pity  he  should  be  disabused,  he  is  so  inno- 
cent in  his  belief.  {Knocks  at  the  window.)  Ho,  Hodgson, 
come  in,  and  have  a  chat  with  us.  {Turning  to  Phil.)  You 
are  now  Mr.  Bragg,  and  lo  !  the  victim  comes.  Oh,  I  forgot — 
his  only  definite  idea  of  a  western  man  is  connected  with  the 
word  damn  !  {Enter  Hodgson.)  Mr.  Hodgson,  how  are  you, 
this  morning?  Allow  me  to  introduce  my  friend,  Mr.  Bragg,  of 
Vicksburg.  (Phil  turns  away,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
and  whistles  ''Old  Dan  Tucker.''^  Aside  to  Hodgson.)  He  is, 
I  assure  you,  a  deuced  pleasant  fellow — an  excellent  specimen  of 
the  frank  western  man — and  will  be  delighted  to  give  you  any 
information  respecting  the  country,  habits  of  the  people,  and 
so  on. 

Hodgson  {in  a  cautious  whisper).  But  are  you  sure  he  is  not 
dangerous  ?  Has  he  no  Bowie  knives,  pistols,  or  anything  of  the 
kind  about  him  ? 

Sam  {in  the  same  tone).  Well — not  more  than  the  usual 
allowance — a  "  Planter's  Protector,"  or  so,  perhaps,  or  a  sword- 
cane — nothing  more.  But  how  were  you  pleased,  last  night,  at 
Mrs.  Nogood's  ? 

Hodg.  Oh — Miss  Garafeliaw  was  pausitively  divoine;  she 
hung  upon  my  aurm,  and  while  I  entertained  her  with  the  de- 
scription of  my  ancestral  halls — 

Sam  {aside).     Conceited  ass  ! 

Phil  {aside).  Pheugh  !  ancestral  halls  !  his  paternal  cotton 
mills,  Heaven  save  the  mark ! 
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HoDG.  The  words  of  love  and  mutual  affection  rising  to  our 
lips — 

Phil  (aside  hurriedly).  I  must  stop  this,  or  Sam  will  be 
frantic.  (Walking  qitickli/  to  the  windoiv.)  Hell  and  damna- 
tion ! 

Sam.  Why,  Phil — (excuse  me,  Mr.  Bragg,  for  being  so  fa- 
miliar)— what  on  earth  is  the  row  ? 

HoDG.  (aside).     What  is — auh — the  savage  going  to  do  now? 

Phil.  Why,  may  my  boiler  be  eternally  busted,  if  there  isn't 
that  are  young  lady  I  was  keepin'  company  with  yesterday,  a 
traveling  along  with  another  feller.  But  I'll  be  down  upon  him 
like  an  Arkansaw  flood — I'll  be  into  him  like  a  Mississippi  saw- 
yer.    Where  are  my  pistols?     Whoo-oo-oo-oop ! 

HoDG.  Oh,  Mr.  Bragg,  for  Heaven's  sake !  in  the  name  of 
mercy,  don't,  don't! 

Sam.  Oh  pshaw,  Bragg,  for  our  sakes  now,  stay  and  take  a 
quiet  julep,  and  defer  your  performances  till  afterwards. 

Phil.  Waal,  I  suppose  I  mought  as  well,  specially  as  I  reckon 
he  ain't  of  no  account,  any  how.  I  ivill  if  you'll  give  us  a  chaw 
tabacca. 

Sam  (rings  the  bell.  Waiter  comes).  John,  go  across  the 
way,  and  bring  us  some  juleps,  and  a  paper  of  tobacco.  Don't 
stand  there  staring  at  me,  but  go — quick — fly — and  be  back  in  a 
theatrical  minute. 

Phil  (to  Servant).     Mind — pigtail!  (Exit  Servant.) 

HoDG.  (aside  to  Sam).  But  don't  you  think? — (he  draws  his 
hand  across  his  throat). 

Sam  (tn  a  whisper  to  Hodg.)  Oh,  no.  I  assure  you  we  are 
perfecUy  safe  ;  he  does  not  mean  anything  by  it.  (Juleps  are 
brought ;  each  helps  himself.  Sam  beckons  to  his  servant  and 
whispers.)  Now,  John,  whatever  I  order  you  to  do  when  that 
stout  gentleman  is  here,  do  it  as  if  it  were  the  commonest  thing 
in  the  world.     You  understand  me  ! 

3 OHJi  (grinning).     Yes,  sir!  (Exit  Joma.) 

Hodg.  (sipping  his  julep).  By  Gemini,  that's  good  !  Are 
you  aware,  gents,  that  this  is  the  finest  thing  in  your  country  ? 
People  talk  about  your  rivers,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  they 
call  cotton  your  staple  production,  but  for  mypawt,  I  consider  your 
juleps  and  your  oysters  to  be  the  only  things  worthy  of  imitation. 
Fact  is,  'pon  honor,  I  have  some  idea  of  taking  a  few  oysters  out 
to  improve  the  breed  in  England.  Oysters,  gents,  I  may  say — 
oysters  are  the  only  things  which  redeem  your  country. 

Phil.     Do  you  mean,  Mr.   What's-your-name,  to    insinuate 
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that  this  here  country,  called  the  United  States  of  Araeriky,  re- 
quires anything  to  redeem  its  character  or  anything  else?  If  you 
do,  maj'be  I  won't  be  into  your  eyes  in  less  than  no  time,  like  a 
real  Kaintucky  porker  a-rootin'  in  the  woods. 

HoDG.  {covering  his  eyes  rrith  his  hands).     Oh,  no,  no,  no! 

Phil.  Oh,  waal,  if  you  didn't  mean  nothin',  Socrates  Bragg 
is  not  the  man  to  take  offence  at  a  trifle ;  and  I  reckon,  besides, 
you  ain't  no  great  shakes. 

HoDG.  (aside).  "No  great  shakes!"  I  must  inquiawr  if  he 
means  to  insult  me.  [Moitd.)  But,  Mr.  Markham,  I  see  no 
spitboxes  about  your  parlors  here — auh — as  I  have  been  led  to 
expect  ? 

Sam.  Oh,  we  have  given  them  up,  and  expectorate  in  the 
French  style  into  our  pocket-handkerchiefs — those,  at  least,  who 
have  enio3'ed  the  advantages  of  traveling  in  Europe. 

HoDG.  Indeed  !  [Jlside  to  Sam.)  I  would  like  to  ask  him 
{pointing  to  Phil)  about  Bowie  knives  and  such  things. 

Sam  {aside  to  Hodg.)  Well,  do  it.  These  Western  fellows 
like  to  talk  big. 

Hodg.  {turning  to  Phil).  May  I  inquiawr,  Mr.  Bragg, 
whethaw  Bowie  knives  are  as  common  now  in  Cincinnati  and 
the  other  frontier  towns  as  they  used  to  be  ? 

Phil.  May  you  inquire?  Do  you  mean  to  insult  me,  Mr. 
Hodgkins?  Are  we  not  among  gentlemen  here?  Ain't  we  all 
plain  spoken  ? 

Hodg.     I  meant  no  offence,  'pon  honor. 

Phil.  'Nufl'  said.  Waal,  as  to  Bowie  knives,  sir,  they're 
going  out — 

Hodg.  {piously).     Thank  Heaven  ! 

Phil  {pretending  not  to  notice  his  exclamation).  And  now 
most  use  Bolen's  six-barreled  revolving,  self-cocking  pistols? 
with  a  small  sprinkle  of  a  Bowie  knife  on  the  end  of  them,  in 
case  of  emergency  ;  though  some  prefer  Colt's  repeaters,  just  for 
the  sake,  I  calculate,  of  being  singular  and  uncommon-like. 

Hodg.  Good  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us  !  What  a  state  of 
society!     But  are  these  weapons  publicly  carried? 

Phil.  Oh,  yes.  We  occasionally  practice  in  the  streets  ; 
and  if  a  little  boy  or  a  stranger  is  once  in  a  while  found  dead, 
why  it's  nobody's  business,  and  the  coroner's  inquest  brings  in  a 
verdict  of  "accidental  death." 

Hodg.  The  infernal  spirit  of  Democracy !  Heaven  defend 
me  from  such  a  country.     But  are  rifles  still  in  common  use  ? 

Phil.     Rifles  ?     Why,  what  else  should  we  use  ? 
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HoDG.  Auh — I  thought  perhaps  there  might  be  a  market 
there  for  double-barreled  guns;  and — auh — indeed,  that  is  pawt 
— auh — of  my  business  out  here — to  dispose  of.  Hum — hum — 
(aside)  By  Gemini,  I  came  within  an  ace  of  letting  the  cat  out 
of  the  bag. 

Phil.     Mr.  Hodge-podge — 

HoDG.  {interrupting  him).     Hodgson,  sir,  if  you  please. 

Phil.  Mr.  Hodgson,  then,  take  my  advice,  and  if  you  hope 
to  escape  with  anything  left  of  you,  speak  not  in  our  Western 
country  of  a  double-barreled  gun.     We  don't  tolerate  'em,  sir. 

HoDG.     Is  it  pawsible  ? 

Phil.  Yes,  sir;  I  ventured  once  to  purchase  one  out  of  curi- 
osity, and  the  excitement  against  it,  sir,  was  so  intense  in  my 
neighborhood,  that  I  had  to  throw  it  into  the  Mississippi.  I 
tried  the  infernal  big-mouthed  cretur  once,  and  may  I  be  eternally 
split  up  into  firewood,  sir,  if  the  shot  didn't  come  out  just  like  a 
fog,  and  wlien  it  dispersed,  all  that  I  could  find  of  my  bird  was 
the  end  of  his  bill.  No,  sir,  the  rifle  is  our  weapon  ;  with  that 
we  can  shoot  anything,  from  a  buffalo  down  to  an  Englishman, 
or  a  sandpiper. 

HoDG.  {aside).  How  he  makes  one  shiver!  Sandpipers  with 
rifles  !  Good  Heavens  !  the  extravagance  of  these  W^estern  peo- 
ple is  really  awful.  No  wonder  they  are  obliged  to  repudiate; 
and  there,  by  the  way,  is  a  hint  for  my  book.  {Aloud.)  But, 
Mr.  Bragg,  is  tarring  and  feathering  common? 

Phil.  Law  bless  you,  yes !  Why  I  myself  was  tarred  and 
feathered  once,  and  just  becoss  my  bank  bust  up,  and  I  could  not 
pay  my  creditors. 

^ Km  [aside).  That's  right,  Phil ;  smite  him  on  the  hip,  and 
spare  not. 

WoDG.  [in  agitation).  What  a  land!  what  a  land  !  But,  Mr. 
Bragg,  were  you  ever  blown  up? 

Phil.  Blown  up,  sir  !  Warn't  I  raised  on  the  Mississippi, 
and  lived  on  steam  since  I  was  a  babby.  Why,  you  might  as 
well  ask  me  if  Pve  been  weaned.  It's  the  commonest  thing  in 
natur.     Blown  up  ? — more  times  than  I  can  count  up,  sir  ! 

HoDG.     What,  Mr.  Bragg,  were  your  sensations  ? 

Phil.  Why,  sir,  it  is  the  pleasantest  and  most  elevating  feel- 
ing you  can  imagine.  May  I  be  scalped,  sir,  if  it  is  not  just  like 
being  kicked  into  chaos.  No  man,  sir,  knows  what  the  sublimity 
of  life  is  until  he  has  had  a  biler  bust  under  him.  You  may  take 
my  word  for  that,  sir.  And  now,  good  morning,  gentlemen. 
(Phil  rises  to  depart.)     But  before  I  go,  I  will  tell  you,  sir, 
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{tur7is  to  HoDG.),  a  damned  true  and  a  damned  interesting  story; 
if  it  isn't,  may  I  be  damned,  sir,  about  a  bust  up. 

Waal,  sir,  I  was  going  up  stream,  one  day,  to  St.  Louis,  and  I 
had  a  horse  on  board,  [a  finer  horse,  by  the  way  sir,  or  may  I  be 
damned,  never  trod  turf.  His  name  was  Roanoke — my  ancestors 
came  from  the  Old  Dominion,  sir],  and  one  day  I  sees  that  some- 
thing was  the  matter  with  him,  and  a  knowing  boss  he  was  to 
smell  out  mischief.  So  I  goes  up,  and  says  I,  "  Roanoke,  what 
snag  ha'  you  run  against  now  ?  Do  you  want  some  feed,  old 
boy?"  says  I. 

He  shook  his  head. 

"  Are  you  cold  ?"   says  I. 

He  shook  his  head. 

"Is  the  biler  going  to  bust?"  says  I. 

He  nods  his  head. 

"  Right  straight?"  says  I. 

He  nods  his  head  again. 

I  unties  the  halter  as  fast  as  I  can,  and  I  sings  out,  "  Gentle- 
men, I'll  bet  ten  to  one  this  boat's  biler  busts  before  sunset." 
"  Done,"  and  "done,"  and  "done,"  shouts  a  dozen,  when  bang 
goes  both  bilers  like  a  clap  of  thunder  run  mad.  May  I  be  damned, 
sir,  if  I  and  my  horse  weren't  the  only  creatures  that  escaped. 
So  I  lost  all  my  bets,  and  was  obliged  to  resolve  myself  into  a 
committee,  sir,  in  a  cypress  swamp,  to  exonerate  the  captain, 
engineer,  hands  and  biler  from  all  blame,  collectively  and  indi- 
vidually. I  tell  you  what,  sir,  may  I  never  taste  Monongahela 
again,  if  I  did  not  get  aboard  the  next  up  boat  in  a  mighty  thick 
rile.     Good  morning,  gentlemen  ! 

Sam  (winks  to  Phil).  Don't  go  yet,  Bragg.  Sit  down  again, 
now,  and  tell  us  a  little  more  about  your  parts.  Mr.  Hodgson  is 
very  much  interested  in  that  section  of  the  country,  and  a 
stranger — 

Phil.  Oh,  waal,  I'm  always  ready  cocked  to  go  off,  for  a 
stranger'' s  information. 

HoDG.  Thank  you — auh — what  sort  of  people  have  you  out 
there  ? 

Phil.  Waal,  we've  got  some  o'  most  all  kinds  :  Pukes,  Wol- 
verines, Snags,  Hoosiers,  Griddle-greasers,  Buck-eyes,  Corn- 
crackers,  Pot-soppers,  Hard-heads,  Hawk-eyes,  Rackensacks, 
Linsey-woolseys,  Red-horses,  Mud-heads,  Green-horns,  Canada 
Patriots,  Loafers,  Masons,  Anti-Masons,  Mormons,  and  some  few 
from  the  Jarseys. 

HoDG.     Heavens  !    All  savage  tribes,  I  presume ;  but  I  thought 
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your  government — auh — had  removed  all  the  Indians  beyond  the 
Mississippi. 

Phil.  No,  sir;  there  are  still  many  savages  this  side  the 
river. 

HoDG.  What  is  the  average  product  of  your  lands,  per  acre, 
Mr.  Bragg,  in  a  good  season  ? 

Phil.  Oh — of  snakes — ten  cords  is  considered  a  very  fair 
yield,  making  two  bushels  of  rattles,  or  more  when  threshed 
out ;  but  that's  according  to  the  age  of  the  reptyles — of  muske- 
toes,  four  bushels — of  other  vermin,  six  bushels  is  called  a  tole- 
rable crop. 

HoDG.  Good  Lord  !  Snakes  by  the  cord!  But  I  mean  corn 
and  other  grain. 

Phil.  Stranger,  in  the  West  we  never  keep  account  o'  sich 
things.  We  save  enough  to  eat,  and  feed  our  hogs,  and  send  the 
rest  to  market ;  and  if  the  rivers  ain't  dry,  and  the  steamboats 
don't  get  snagged,  run  into,  blown  up,  or  seized  by  the  sheriff,  it 
gets  there  in  the  course  of  time,  and  we  presume  is  sold ;  for 
that's  the  last  we  hear  of  it. 

HoDG.  And  you  have  no  agents  to  attend  to  it  when  it  ar- 
rives ? 

Phil.     Oh,  yes — we  hires  agents  o'  course. 

HoDG.  And  you  never  call  upon  them  to  give  an  account  of 
their  sales  and  receipts? 

Phil.  No,  sir,  no — it  would  be  as  much  as  a  man's  life  is 
worth  to  do  so  unpopular  a  thing.  It's  an  unheard  of  notion, 
stranger — an  obsolete  idea.  Nobody  thinks  of  sich  a  thing,  ex- 
cept once  in  a  while  a  mean  feller,  and  he  has  to  cut  stick — 
quit  our  parts,  sir,  in  short  order,  I  reckon.  "  Tramp"  's  the 
word,  and  he  emigrates,  sir.  'Sides,  there's  the  chance  o'  your 
agent's  drawin'  on  you. 

HoDG.  Drawing  on  you  ?  With  funds  of  yours  in  his  hands, 
auh? 

Phil.  Yes,  sir — click  !  And  may  be  you  find  half  an  ounce 
o'  lead  lodged  in  your  phrenological  developments. 

HoDG.     Shocking ! 

Phil.  Well,  jist  to  show  you  the  workin'  of  the  thing:  You 
see  we  made  Bill  Toddy  our  agent — good  fellow — fust  rate  chap 
— great  on  liquor.  Now,  supposin'  I  goes  to  New  Orleans,  and 
sayt  I  to  Bill,  "  Look  here,  young  'un,  jist  fork  over  that  are 
change,  will  you  ?"     What  d'ye  think  Bill  does  ? 

HoDG,     Why,  he  takes  out  his  ledger,  balances  his  account, 
and  pays  you  what  he  owes  on  your  sales. 
13 
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Phil.  That  jist  shows  how  much  you  know  of  human  natur, 
Mr.  Hodgeskin.  Now  I  should  calcerlate  that  Bill  would 
naterally  get  his  back  up  at  that,  and  say — "  Soc  Bragg,  you're 
a  poor  devil," — or,  "  Soc  Bragg,  you're  a  dirned  dropsical  water- 
drinker," — or,  "  Soc  Bragg,  you're  everlastin'ly  beneath  my  no- 
tice." And  then  we'd  have  one  of  the  awfulest  musses  that  ever 
did  take  place  in  New  Orleans. 

HoDG.  Mr.  Bragg,  the  state  of  society  in  your  country  is  even 
more  disorganized  than  I  had  supposed. 

Phil.  Yes,  sir-r-r,  it  can't  be  beat,  as  you  say.  Most  people 
in  furrin  parts  have  very  kind  of  amphibious  idees  of  our  diggins. 
You  don't  know  what  a  glorious  place  it  is  out  West.  It  is  of 
an  entire  different  stripe  from  your  foggy  England,  where  you 
have  to  drink  port,  and  ale,  and  beer,  and  sich  like  onnateral  tip- 
ple.    It's  another  kind  of  streak,  sir-r-r  ! 

HoDG.  Auh — Mr.  Bragg — auh — do  you  drink  much  malt 
liquor  in  your  pawts — auh — I  have  a  brothaw — auh — that  is — 
yes — yaas — 

Phil.  Look  here,  stranger,  why  don't  you  speak  as  if  you 
warn't  afraid  o'  what  you  was  say  in',  instead  o'  coughin'  like  an 
old  steamboat — puff — auh — puff — auh — puff — auh  ?  Speak  out 
like  a  ringed  pig. 

HoDG.  I  merely  ausked  if  you  drank  much  malt  liquor  in 
your  pawts. 

Phil.  Do  we  drink  spring  water  ?  No,  sir ;  we  drink  Tom 
and  Jerrys  some — gin-cocktails  putty  considerable — but  mostly 
stone  fence  barefooted ! 

HoDG.  Eh !  what !  Barefooted  !  I  had  no  idea,  I  must  con- 
fess, of  the  misery  of  this  country.  Demme,  I'll  write  a  commu- 
nication, when  I  get  home,  to  some  of  the  charitable  societies. 
No  shoes! — not  even  moccasons!  (jJside.)  It's  a  judgment  on 
them  for  their  oppression  of  their  colored  brethren. 

Phil.     No  shoes  ?    What  does  the  man  mean,  Mr.  Markham  ? 

Sam.     I  fancy  Mr.  Hodgson  doesn't  take  your  meaning. 

Phil.  That's  it,  eh  ?  I  was  afeard  the  stranger  was  pokin' 
fun  at  me — and  then  I'm  dangerous. 

HoDG.     Oh,  no,  no,  no  !  I  assure  you. 

Phil.  Well,  stranger,  whar  was  you  raised  ?  I  thought  even 
a  Yankee  knew  that  "  stone  fence  barefooted"  is  the  polite  En- 
glish for  whisky  uncontaminated — pure,  sir ! 

HoDG.  (aside).     What — auh — a  demned  patois  they  speak. 

Phil  (aside  to  Sam).  Keep  him  on  that  track,  Sam,  and  I'll 
astonish  him. 
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Sam.  I  believe,  however,  Mr.  Bragg,  that  some  parts  of  the 
country  are  very  poor,  indeed. 

PniL.  Poor,  sir !  It's  considerably  the  richest  country  that 
ever  teas  created.  Why,  I've  seen  many  a  tree  it  took  a  man 
and  a  boy  to  look  to  the  top  of. 

HoDG.     That's  a  very  singular  circumstance! 

Phil.     Fact,  sir ! 

Sam.  But  I  mean,  Mr.  Bragg,  that  meat  is  sometimes  very 
scarce. 

Phil.  Oh,  meat ! — yes.  I  was  out  one  year  in  a  log  cabin, 
a  little  out  of  the  common  trail,  and  sometimes  we  didn't  see  a 
piece  of  meat  for  three  months  at  a  time,  and  lived  perty  much 
on  sweet  punkins. 

HoDG.  Pumpkins !  Good  Heavens  !  This  goes  beyond  any- 
thing I  ever  heard  or  read  of  before.  They  may  talk  about  famine 
in  India,  and  poverty  in  Ireland,  but  never  can  there  be  greater 
misery  than  this.  But  did  you  not  become  very  weak  under, 
such  a  diet,  Mr.  Bragg? 

Phil.  Wa-a-1,  sir,  we  fell  off  some,  but  were  pretty  nigh  as 
strong  as  a  ten-horse  steam  ingyne  for  all  that.  Why,  stranger, 
my  father  that  spring  swum  across  the  big  Satan,  in  a  freshet, 
with  a  dead  painter  in  his  mouth,  and  a  live  alligator  full  splurge 
after  him.  It  was  a  tight  race,  I  tell  you,  and  I  did  lac 
no  mistake,  to  see  the  old  man  puttin'  out.  The  crittur  ^ 
off  the  heel  of  his  boot  as  he  got  ashore.     He  did! 

HoDG.  Horrible !  A  dead  painter  between  his  teeth?  And 
how  did  he  come  by  his  untimely  end? 

Phil.  What,  the  painter  ?  How  should  he  ?  My  father  shot 
him,  sir,  and  a  most  almighty  good  shot  it  was,  or  /'m  no  judge. 
He  took  him  sitting,  sir,  but —  .  •  - 

HoPG.  {trembling).  And — and — what  was  the  provocation, 
sir? 

Phil.  Why,  I  rayther  allow  the  animal  was  just  a  takin'  a 
sketch  of  him,  and  would  have  had  him,  sir. 

HoDG.  Good  God!  Shoot  a  gentleman  —  an  unoffending 
artist — 

Phil.     Shoot  what  ?     I'm  speakin'  of  a  painter,  sir ! 

HoDG.  And  isn't  a  painter  a  fellow  Christian — a  man  as  well 
as  you  •?     Hasn't  he  a  soul  to  be  saved  ? 

Phil.  Well,  that  ar'  beats — a  painter  a  Christian !  Why. 
sir,  we  consider  them  in  our  parts  the  worst  kind  o'  heathen  ! 

Sam  {stifling  a  laugh).     I  apprehend,  Mr.   Bragg,   that  Mr. 
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Hadgson  lies  under  an  error.  He  thinks  you  mean  a  man  that 
painls—signs,  you  know,  and  portraits. 

Phil.  No,  now  ?  does  he  ?  Well,  I'm  dirned  if  he  isn't  a 
greenhorn  !  Why,  mister,  a  painter's  a  wild  animal — a  cata- 
mount, sir — an  exaggerated  kind  o'  Bengal  tiger ! 

Sam.  I  fancy,  too,  that  Mr.  Hodgson  misapprehends  your  ac- 
count of  the  lack  of  meat.  I  dare  say,  now,  you  had  plenty  of 
venison. 

Phil.     Oh,  yes — plenty  of  venison — no  lack  oivittels. 

HoDG.     Venison ! 

Sam.     And  wild  turkeys,  perhaps  ? 

Phil.  Wild  turkeys  !  oh,  yes — all  out  doors  was  full  of  them  ; 
'sides,  'coons,  squirrels,  beavers'  tails,  'chucks,  bear-meat,  skunks, 
and  other  varmints.  Lots  o{  fodder  we  had,  that  are  a  fact — but 
no  meat !  Tell  you  what,  sir,  it's  paddling  right  up  stream  in  a 
canoe,  to  live  without  meat.  The  old  man  did  grumble  some,  I 
tell  you  ! 

HoDG.  What  does  the  man  mean  ? — Wild  turkeys  and  veni- 
son— and  no  meat ! 

Sam.  I  believe  I  must  explain  for  you,  Mr.  Hodgson.  The 
term  meat  in  the  West  is  understood  to  apply  solely  to  salt  pork. 

HoDG.  (aside).  What  a  monstrous  slang  these  savages  speak! 
{^Aloud.)     Have  you  any  Englishmen  out  there? 

Phil.  Britishers  ? — I  tell  you,  sir,  we  have  the  scum  of  all 
creation  in  our  parts. 

HoDG.  Auh,  auh!  and — auh — what  is  the  usual  currency  of 
that  part  of  the  country  ?  Auh — what  do  you  pay  your  debts 
with? 

Phil.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  {Laughs.)  Pay  our  debts  with! — that's 
a  good  joke — may  be  I  won't  tell  that  when  I  get  home.  We 
slope,  SIX  \     Absquatulate! — 

HoDG.  {to  Sam).     What  does  he  mean  ? 

Sam  {to  Hodg).  Hush! — Don't  press  him  on  that  point — it's 
dangerous  ! 

Phil.  As  for  our  currency,  it's  rayther  promiscuous,  as  I  may 
say,  jest  now — mostly  'coon-skins,  howsomever. — You  see  the 
Owl  Creek,  and  the  Wild  Cat,  and  the  Sore  Bear,  and  the  Salt 
River,  and  the  Alligator  banks  all  went  slam-bang  to  eternal 
smash,  and  since  then,  it's  ben  very  mixed! 

Sam.  Didn't  a  certain  bank,  called  the  Big  Riley  Bubble,  ex- 
plode also  ? 

Phil.  Take  care,  Mr.  Markham,  I  don't  stand  that,  sir-r-r — I 
have  a  mighty  pisen  feelin'  about  that  concern. 
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HoDo.     Why,  Mr.  Bragg,  Ij^^d  you  any  interest —  ;•>_ 

Phil.  Stranger,  if  you  don't  shet  your  inouth  a  little  ifloser 
than  a  Gulf  clam,  I'll  fix  your  flint  in  short  order. 

HoDG.  Excuse  me,  Mr.  er-eh-Bragg;  didn't  mean  to  oflend, 
'pon  honor. 

Phil.  Sir-r-r,  /  was  the  President  of  the  Big  Riley  Bubble 
Bank.  /  was  rode  on  a  sharp  rail — and  if  you  allude  to  it,  sir, 
again,  may  I  be  eternally  condemned  to  be  fireman  to  the  slowest 
boat  in  all  creation,  if  I  don't  scalp  you  in  several  seconds  less 
than  no  time.     We  can  do  that,  sir-r-r,  whar  I  was  raised. 

HoDG.     I'm  dumb — auh  ! 

Sam.     Lethe  shall  with  me  be  another  name  for  the  Big  Riley. 

HoDG.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  State  of  Arkansas, 
Mr.  Bragg? 

Phil.  I've  ben  thar,  I  reckon — I  have  hunted  all  over  them 
parts,  almost  clean  out  to  the  jumping  off  place  of  creation. 

HoDG.  And — auh  —  do  you  know  anything  of  Ramdown 
County  ?  Ah,  auh — my  fauther  took  some  lands  there  for  a  debt 
about  ten  years  ago,  and  I  have  some  idea  of — of  going  out  there 
to  examine  the  property.  There  are  several  flourishing  villages 
upon  it,  as  I  perceive  by  the  map  I  have  of  it. 

Phil.  Do  I  know  Ramdown  County  ?  I'd  like  to  see  the 
man  would  tell  me  I  don't,  that's  all.  I'm  getting  tired  of  a 
peaceful  life.  It  makes  me  bilious  ! — (Hodg.  edges  away  from 
him.)  Ramdown  County,  sir,  is  an  eternal  bog — one  of  the 
damndest,  ugliest,  dirtiest,  deepest,  nastiest,  cussedest  swamps 
that  ever  ivas  created.  {Solemnly.)  Mr.  Hogskin,  you  had  better 
venture  into  New  Orleans  in  yaller  fever  time  than  show  your 
face  there.  Why,  sir,  the  only  dry  locations  in  it  are  taken  up 
by  the  wust  kind  o'  squatters — and  if  you  escape,  sir,  the  alli- 
gators, rattlesnakes,  moccasons,  bears,  painters,  quagmires,  hurri- 
canes, highwaymen,  freshets,  Injins,  and  bilious  fevers,  you  will 
be  murdered  by  the  settlers,  and  no  mistake  ! 

Sam  {aside  to  Phil).     Phil,  that  is  too  bad ! 

Hodg.  What  a  dreadful  picture !  But  the  towns — Oxford, 
Babylon,  Sodom,  Nineveh,  Moscow  ? 

Phil.  Towns,  sir !  There  isn't  but  one  log  cabin  in  the  lot 
— at  Sodom,  sir — and  that's  a  place  even  the  boatmen  don't  like 
to  stop  at.  {In  a  solemn  ivhisper.)  It's  a  mortal  unhealthy  place 
for  strangers — several  have  disappeared  there! 

Hodg.  Dear  !  dear  !  dear  !  catch  me  there  !  But  Moscow  and 
the  others  ? 

Phil.     Moscow  is  fifty  feet  above  ordinary  water  mark,  and 
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only  accessible  in  wet  seasons — and  has  no  inhabitants.  Oxford 
is  fifteen  feet  under  water  at  all  times,  and  death  for  fever  and 
ague,  besides  being  dreadfully  infested  with  musketoes,  alligators, 
and  howling  savages.  Babylon  was  swallowed  some  years  ago 
by  an  earthquake;  and  Nineveh  was  washed  away  by  the  Red 
River  last  spring,  and  it  deserved  to  be  swept  off,  sir,  for  I  am 
credibly  informed,  there  was  nothing  to  drink  in  the  place. — 
What's  the  use  of  such  poor  places,  but  to  be  washed  away  ? 
Any  more  inquiries,  stranger? — happy  to  give  you  information. 

HoDG.     No,  I  thank  you,  sir — auh — I  believe  I  won't  go  there. 

Phil.  Stranger,  I  wouldn't.  It's  a  powerful  sickly  country 
for  people  who  ask  too  many  questions,  and  ain't  satisfied  with 
what  they  get  there — it  goes  against  one's  grain  when  we  see  a 
man  stuck  up,  I  tell  you.     And  now  I'll  cut  dirt ! 

HoDG.  {producing  a  note  book).  Allow  me  one — auh — mo- 
ment, Mr.  Bragg — have  you  any  objection  to  my  taking  a  note 
of  this  conversation  for  a-a-a  work  I  have  in  contemplation  ? 

Sam  (aside).     He  bites  by  all  that  is  incredible  ! 

Phil.  Why — Mr.  Hodgson,  it  doesn't  strike  me  as  exactly 
the  thing  to  take  down  a  man's  Avords  in  this  way,  but  if  you 
particularly  desire  it,  damned  if  I  can  refuse  such  a  trifle. 

HoDG.     I  should,  sir — auh — esteem  it  as  a  particular  favaw. 

Phil.  Then,  sir,  you  have  my  permission.  Good  morning, 
again,  (.^side  to  Sam,  who  follows  him  to  the  door.)  Didn't  I 
throw  a  pretty  good  broadside  into  the  cockney? 

Sam.  Faith,  you  gave  it  to  him  like  Stephen  Decatur.  And 
what  think  you  of  the  beast? 

Phil.  That  you  may  safely  warrant  him  at  any  catfle  show 
as  a  genuine  imported  bull !  {Exit  Phil.) 

HoDG.  {aside,  writing  in  his  note  book).  All  the  Americans 
are  shockingly  profane.  {Rising  to  take  his  leave.)  An  extra- 
ordinary man  that,  Mr.  Markham. 

Sam.  Very,  in  his  way,  and  here.  There  are  many  such 
beyond  the  mountains. 

HoDG.  Well,  auh,  Mr.  Markham,  good  day.  I  must  go  and 
commit  this  conversation  to  writing.  {Exit  Hodgson.) 

Sam.     There  goes  the  model  of  an  English  tourist  in  America. 
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SCENE  III.— PARLOR  IN  FIZGIG'S  HOUSE. 

(Mr.  Fizgig  alone  after  dinner.) 

Fizgig.  Trouble,  trouble,  trouble.  I  understand  not  this  rail- 
road business — the  Governor's  message  puzzles  me — the  new 
tariff  I  can't  make  head  nor  tail  of;  but  I  wrote  to  Frothy  in 
Congress  to  keep  himself  quiet,  and  leave  it  alone  any  how.  The 
news  from  New  York  is  inexplicable ;  stocks  may  rise  or  stocks 
may  lull.  The  article  I  wrote  for  the  Harrisburg  Argus  has  been 
misrepresented;  I  did  not  think  it  could  be  done.  Then  Gara- 
felia's  conduct  worries  me.  {Enter  Mrs.  Fizgig.)  Mrs.  Fiz, 
my  dear,  I  am  anxious  about  Garafelia.  She  keeps  these  three 
gentlemen  tagging  after  her,  but  I  am  afraid  prefers  Pinchbeck. 

Mrs.  Fiz.  And  what  particular  objection  have  you  to  Pinch- 
beck ? 

Fiz.  Objection!  Why  couldn't  she  fancy  Markham,  a  pro- 
mising young  man,  with  a  prospect  of  political  distinction.  I 
should  like  amazingly  to  have  a  son-in-law  in  the  legislature. — 
And  to  take  to  that  insane  writer  of  feverish  and  disjointed 
novels,  who  knows  no  more  of  politics  than  a  dead  donkey. 
Strange  that  his  folly  should  find  admirers.  Confound  this  gin- 
sling  literature  ! 

Garafelia.  (entering).  What  do  you  mean  by  gin-sling  lite- 
rature, father  ?  ^ 

Fiz.  I  mean  such  stuff  as  your  friend  Pinchbeck  writes — 
full  of  all  sorts  of  beastly  worthies — ^just  as  I  call  the  concoctions 
of  his  rival,  Softy,  that  best  man-milliner  of  well-dressed  and  un- 
digested bandits,  toast-water  literature.  Pinchbeck  and  Softy,  a 
worthy  pair ! 

Gakaf.  Compare  Softy  to  Pinchbeck ! — a  duck-pond  in  a  calm 
to  an  ocean  in  its  wrath  !  Father !  father  !  Why,  I  think  Mr. 
Pinchbeck's  novels  are  delicious  reading. 

Fiz.  Now,  daughter,  if  your  taste  inclined  to  political  black- 
guardism in  the  newspapers,  I  could  understand  and  sympathize 
with  you;  but  this  useless  kind  of  dirty  writing  I  cannot  stomach. 
Why  don't  you  read  something  more  sensible?  Here  will  I  lend 
you  a  bath-full  of  Congressional  documents  and  Governors' 
messages  by  the  furlong.  Read  them!  [Exit  Garafelia  in  a 
pet,  and  Mrs.  Fizgig  yawning.  Fizgig,  looking  round.)  Now 
would  1  rather  govern  a  nation  than  manage  those  two  women. 
I'll  go  and  take  my  afternoon  nap.  {Exit  Fizgig.) 
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SCENE  IV.— VICINITY  OF  SCHUYLKILL   BRIDGE, 
NEAR  SUNDOWN. 

[Enter  Phil  and  Sam  from  opposite  quarters.) 

Phil.  What,  ho!  thou  desperate,  lost,  and  loving  man,  art 
here  with  suicidal  intentions  ?  Dost  come  to  wash  out  the  image 
of  thy  mistress  with  the  thermometer  at  20°  ?  Go  home  !  Go 
home ! 

Sam.     And,  pray,  what  brought  you  here  ? 

Phil.  Oh,  as  a  stranger,  I  came  to  admire  the  prospect.  More- 
over, I  have  a  fancy  for  bridges. 

Sam.     On  what  account. 

Phil.  Faith,  I  scarcely  know  why,  except  that  they  preach 
such  good  sermons. 

Sam.     Speak  plainly,  Phil,  I  never  could  read  riddles. 

Phil.  But  you  can  read  signposts — and  yonder  staring  you 
in  the  face  I  suppose,  as  at  the  entrance  of  most  bridges,  you  will 
find  that  most  admirable  precept — "  Keep  to  the  right,  as  the  law 
directs."  There  is  a  moral  in  that  commandment,  Sam,  which, 
rightly  understood,  is,  or  should  be,  the  foundation  and  epitome  of 
all  law.  Unfortunately,  the  law  is  like  some  of  your  excellent 
good  advisers  in  this  world.  If  their  advice  gel  you  into  a  scrape, 
'tis  ten  to  one  if  they  will  lend  a  hand  to  help  you  out,  but  fob 
you  off  with  an  old  saw  or  a  threadbare  axiom. 

Sam.     You  are  cynical  to-night,  Phil ; — but  you  studied  law  ? 

Phil.  Ay,  but  I  never  took  to  it  much,  and  now  could  scarcely 
explain  the  distinction  between  a  reversion  and  a  remainder,  ex- 
cept that  I  know  that  the  remainder  of  a  bottle  of  champagne  may 
be  worth  something,  but  the  reversion  wouldn't  fetch  a  copper. 

Sam.     You  learnt,  then,  nothing  in  your  studies? 

Phil.  Far  from  it;  I  gained  much  information.  But  above 
all,  I  imbibed  a  salutary  terror  of  the  Law  ! 

Sam.  Come,  Phil,  it's  nearly  dark,  so  let  us  make  our  way 
homewards.  We  will  go  together  this  evening  to  old  Fizgig's ;  he 
will  bore  you  terribly  about  politics,  for  he  is  a  great  schemer  and 
statesman  in  a  small  way.  Never  mind  what  you  say  to  him,  so 
you  say  it  boldly,  for  that  is  the  great  secret  of  obtaining  credit  in 
this  world,  and  fear  not  to  tell  him  bad  news,  for  the  old  fellow 
has  so  many  irons  in  the  fire,  that  he  is  sure  to  reconcile  himself 
to  anything.  Mind,  now,  you  must  pretend  to  know  something 
about  the  matter  whether  you  do  or  no. 

Phil.     I  neither  know  nor  do,  neither  meddle  nor  make  in 
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such  affairs,  and  furthermore  have  a  mind  to  go  to  the  Theatre  to- 
night, to  see  what's  to  be  seen,  and  hear  what's  to  be  heard. 

Sam.     You  are  determined,  then  ! 

Phil.     Yes. 

Sam.     Well — let's  be  off  at  any  rate.        (Exeunt  together^ 

SCENE  v.— PARLOR  IN  MR.  FIZGIG'S  HOUSE- 
EVENING. 

(Mr.  Hodgson  and  Miss  Fizgig  conversing.) 

HoDG.  A  churming  day  we  have  had.  Miss  Garafeliaw;  it 
reminded  me — ah — ah — of  the  last  mawning  I  spent  with  the — 
ah — Duchess  of  Devonshiawr.  She  was  a  particulaw — aw — aw 
— friend  of  mine,  and  we  felt  quite — ah — ah — melancholy  at 
pawling. 

Garaf.  Indeed,  Mr.  Hodgson?  I  was  not  aware  you  were 
so  familiar  with  the  duchess. 

HoDG.  Oh,  deaw — yaas — yaas.  I  was  staying  at  her,  her— 
her  cawstle.  I  met  her  in  the  garden  before  breakfast. — "A 
churming  mawning,  Mr.  Hodgson,"  said  she.  "Yaas" — said  I 
— "  vawstly  so,  your  grace."  And  then  I  went  into  breakfast, 
where  we  had — auh — auh — some  very  foine  Dutch  herrings — 
which  makes  me  remember  it. 

{Enter  Sam,  and  salutes  the  two.) 

Garaf.  Mr.  Hodgson  and  I  were  just  speaking,  Mr.  Mark- 
ham,  of  the  other  side  of  the  water. 

Sam.  Ah  ! — Pray,  Mr.  Hodgson,  how  did  you  come  over — in 
a  packet  or  steamer  ? 

HoDG.  Oh,  by  the  steamaw,  of  course.  No  body  travels  in 
the  packets  now.  I  came  over  in  one  of  those  splendid  triumphs 
of  British  awt — those  swift  and  unsurpassed  vessels — 

Sam.     They  are  very  fine  steamers,  no  doubt. 

HoDG.     Yaas,  sir — they  are  matchless — auh — inimitable,  sir. 

Sam.  Why,  as  to  that,  Mr.  Hodgson,  the  Great  Western,  I 
believe,  is  your  crack  steamer,  is  she  not? 

HoDG.  Yaas,  sir,  she  is,  and — ah — I  should — ah — like  you  to 
find  me  her  equal. 

Sam.  Well,  Mr.  Hodgson,  without  bragging  what  the  Missis- 
sippi, or  the  lost  Missouri  could  have  done,  I  will  tell  you  what 
the  Fulton,  our  first  steam  frigate,  which  some  of  our  journals 
in  the  English  interest  have  chosen  to  call  an  "old  tub" — I'll  tell 
you  what  she  did  once. 
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HoDG.     Well,  sir,  I  should  be  glad — auh — to  hear  it. 

Sam.  Mind  now,  Mr.  Hodgson,  I  don't  mean  to  boast,  for  per- 
haps it  was  not  a  fair  trial.  But  I  wish  to  convince  you  that  your 
vessels  are  not  so  much  beyond  those  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
as  you  make  them  out  to  be. 

HoDG.     Go  on — auh — go  on. 

Sam.  Well,  sir,  one  day  the  Great  Western  started  out  of  New 
York  on  her  return  trip,  heavy  laden,  to  be  sure,  and  the  "  old  tub" 
came  out  after  her,  passed  her,  sir,  with  ease,  and,  if  I  recollect 
aright,  not  only  Avent  by,  but  round  her,  before  the  two  reached 
Sandy  Hook,  This,  sir,  did  a  vessel  which  our  own  people  turn 
up  their  noses  at. 

HoDG.  Reaally,  Mr.  Markham,  I  can  scaarcely — auh — believe 
this  story, 

Sam.     I  saw  the  thing  done,  sir,  with  mine  own  eyes. 

HoDG.  But  it  is  so  demned  impawsible,  may  you  not  have — 
auh — mistaken  the  vessels  ? 

Sam.     No,  sir,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  their  identity. 

HoDG.  Well,  sir,  I  must  say,  I'm  demned  if  I  believe  it.  It 
is  one  of  your  demned  Yankee  inventions. 

Sam.  Mr.  Hodgson,  do  you  really  comprehend  that  you  have 
insulted  me  ? 

HoDG.  Peopall,  sir,  who  exaggerate  so,  must  expect — auh — 
to  be  insulted. 

Sam.  Very  well,  sir,  you  shall  hear  from  me  anon.  Pardon 
me.  Miss  Garafelia,  for  involving  myself  in  a  quarrel  in  your 
presence,  but  I  trust  you  will  acquit  me  of  all  blame  in  this  matter. 
Good  evening,  Miss  Garafelia.      Good  evening,  Mr.  Hodgson. 

{Exit  Sam.) 

Garaf.  Oh,  what  a  charming  duel  there  will  be !  Mr.  Mark- 
ham  begins  already  to  rise  in  my  estimation. 

HoDG.  {alarmed).  Why,  do  you  really  suppose.  Miss  Garafe- 
liaw,  that  the  man  will  challenge  me  ? 

Garaf.  No  doubt  of  it,  no  doubt  of  it;  how  delightful  it  will 
be! 

HoDG.  (fl.sif/c).  Demned  deliglitful !  Uh-h-h,  uh!  what  shall 
I  do  ?  {Motid.)  Miss  Garafelia,  you  will  do  nodiing  to  bring 
the  law  upon  us,  I  hope. 

Garaf.  I  throw  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  such  a  romantic 
encounter  ?     Mr,  Hodgson,  you  wrong  me  !  " 

HoDG.  {aside).  There  perishes  my  last  hope ;  this  is  a  demned 
unpleasant  affair. — The  she — assassin! — The  malignant  squaw! 
{Aloud,  in  an  agitated  voice.)     Good  evening.  Miss  Garafelia. 

{Exit  Hodgson.) 
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Garaf.  Fortune,  I  thank  thee !  Now,  if  no  unlucky  accident 
intervene,  now  shall  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  finding  in  the 
survivor,  a  homicide  lover  at  last ! 


END    OF    ACT    SECOND. 


ACT    III. 

SCENE    I.— THURSDAY.— TEN  O'CLOCK  IN  THE 
MORNING. 

(Pinchbeck  in  his  room  prepared  for  ivalking.) 
Pinch.  This  quarrrel  I  hear  about  between  Markham  and 
Hodgson,  is  an  infernally  unlucky  affair  for  me.  If  I  can't  stop 
the  affair,  I'm  dished ;  if  they  fight,  I  might  as  well  give  up, 
Garafelia  will  prefer  the  substance  to  the  shadow,  the  real  to  the 
pretended,  for  I  do  perceive,  of  late,  my  threats  and  agonies,  by 
dint  of  too  oft  repetition,  begin  to  lose  their  eflect,  I  must  go 
forth  and  terrify  the  cockney,  [Exit  Pinchbeck.) 

SCENE  II.— ABOUT  TEN  O'CLOCK  IN  THE  MORN- 
ING.—PHIL'S  ROOM, 

Sam  {alone).  I  wonder  what  under  heaven  has  become  of 
Phil  ?  Here  was  I  half  the  night,  and  here  have  I  been  since 
daylight  this  morning,  waiting  for  him,  and  he  comes  not  yet. 
But  that  he  will  get  into  less  trouble  than  any  of  the  rest  of  my 
friends,  I  would  wait  no  longer  for  him. 
{Enter  Phil.) 

Why,  Phil,  where  have  you  been  all  night  ? 

Phil.  Oh,  I  met  a  friend  at  the  theatre,  who  invited  some 
three  or  four  of  us  to  take  supper,  and  stay  all  night,  some  ievr 
miles  out  of  town,  at  his  residence.  This  invitation  I  accepted  ; 
but  what  makes  you  look  so  serious  this  morning?  Has  Gara- 
felia been  cold  ? 

Sam.  I  am  about  to  ask  of  you,  Pliil,  the  greatest  favor  that 
one  man  can  ask  of  another — to  involve  yourself  in  a  crime,  with 
the  origin  of  which  you  have  no  connection. 

Phil,     What  means  this,  Sam  ? 
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Sam.  I  have  been  insulted,  deeply  insulted.  My  word  has 
been  doubted,  and  you  must  manage  the  affair. 

Phil.  Why,  who  in  the  name  of  wonder  has  quarreled  with 
you  ? 

Sam.  I  have  quarreled  with  Huskisson  Hodgson,  who  told 
me,  in  effect,  that  I  lied.  Though  I  can  reconcile  the  course  I 
intend  to  pursue  neither  to  my  conscience  nor  my  judgment, 
yet  have  I  not  the  moral  courage  to  encounter  the  scorn  of  the 
world,  nor  control  over  my  unruly  passions  to  forego  revenge. 
I  intend  to  challenge  Hodgson. 

Phil.  It  is  indeed  a  terrible  dilemma.  Fight,  and  you  peril 
your  peace  of  mind  forever  in  this  world  ;  you  risk  your  prospects 
of  advancement  and  distinction  in  life,  besides  that,  life  itself; 
fight  not,  and  you  lose  your  reputation  in  the  world,  and  men 
whisper  "coward,"  and  women  look  askance  upon  you. 

Sam.  It  is  true ;  but,  right  or  wrong,  I  have  made  my  elec- 
tion.    Will  you  stand  by  me  ? 

Phil.  Sam,  it  is  a  fearful  responsibility,  but  I  accept  it ;  the 
rather,  as  I  suspect  that  Hodgson  to  be  a  spirit  capable  of  grossly 
insulting  another,  and  then  shuffling  himself  out  of  the  difficulty 
afterwards  as  best  he  may. 

Sam.     I  can  imagine  your  feelings,  Phil,  and  I  thank  you. 

Phil.  I  will  call  on  him  at  once,  for  these  matters  are  better 
settled  quickly. 

Sam.      And  I  will  go  home,  where  you  will  find  me. 

[Exeunt  together.) 

SCENE  III. 

(Huskisson  Hodgson  alone  in  his  room.) 
HoDG.  Egad,  I  see  I  have  got  myself  into  a  scrape.  These 
Americans  are  so  cursed  peppery  !  He  will  cut  my  throat  with 
a  Bowie  knife  the  first  time  he  meets  me  in  the  street,  I  am  sure, 
or  drill  me  with  a  six-barreled  pistol.  Oh,  Lord,  I  wish  I  were 
out  of  the  country.  I  thought  he  put  his  hand  to  the  back  of  his 
neck  very  suspiciously  before  he  left  the  room.  And  there  is  a 
fellow  opposite  my  door,  whom  I  suspect  to  be  on  the  watch  for 
me;  and  the  police  of  this  wretched  country  are  so  demned 
miserable. 

[Enter  Pinchbeck.) 
Good  morning,  sir.     [Jlside.)     Ah,  how  queer  I  feel !    Here 
comes  a  challenge,  I'll  be  bound. 
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Pinch.     Mr.  Hodgson,  1  believe  ? 

HoDG.     The  same,  sir. 

Pinch,  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Hodgson,  for  intruding  upon  you. 
Allow  me  to  introduce  myself,  "  Mr.  Pinchbeck."  You  have 
heard  of  me,  I  presume? 

HoDG.     Caun't  say  that  I  have,  sir. 

Pinch.  That's  singular.  However,  I  come  to  offer  my  ser- 
vices in  this  difficulty  between  yourself  and  Mr.  Markham.  I 
thought,  sir,  that  being  a  stranger  here,  you  might  be  at  a  loss  for 
a  friend  to  act  as  your  second. 

HoDG.  Ah — I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  sir,  but — I — I — ah — 
have  not  been  challenged  yet,  and — auh — I  don't  believe  he  has 
the  courage  to  do  it. 

Pinch.  Don't  you  believe  it,  sir;  he  is  a  regular  fire-eater; 
can  hit  the  ace  of  hearts,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  at  fifteen  paces, 
and  has  already  drilled  three  opponents  in  the  field. 

HoDG.  (aside).  Oh,  Lord,  there  is  no  hope  for  me  !  Pll  bolt, 
demme,  Pll  bolt ;  but  I  must  gammon  this  customer.  {Moud.) 
Demn  the  odds :  I  can  assure  you,  sir,  I  have  already  bored 
more  than  one  man  in  my  lifetime,  myself. 

Pinch.  You  are  then  resolved  ?  Call  upon  me,  sir,  if  you  want 
a  friend.  [Aside.)  It's  all  up  with  me  and  Garafelia.  I  must 
depend  upon  the  demons. 

HoDG.  (aside).  Ah,  ah,  ah,  ah !  I  wonder  why  I  feel  so 
cold  ?  (Aloud.)  Yes,  sir,  resolved — (aside)  to  make  my  escape 
if  I  can. 

Pinch.  Then,  sir,  good  morning:  call  upon  me,  call  upon 
me.  (Exit  Pinchbeck.) 

HoDG.  Demme,  these  blood-thirsty  Americans  smell  out  a 
fight  as  crows  scent  carrion.  Demn  their  instinct !  What  devil 
sent  that  fellow  here  ? 

(Servant  opens  the  door.)  There  is  a  gentleman  below 
wishes  to  see  you,  sir. 

HoDG.  (aside).  Pm  murdered  now  !  (Aloud.)  Is  he  a  fero- 
cious-looking man  ?  Here,  here,  (gives  Servant  money,)  tell 
him  I'm  out. 

Servant.  No,  sir,  he  is  a  very  genteel  young  man  ;  but  he 
says  he  must  see  you. 

HoDG.  (aside).  Well,  I  might  as  well  resign  myself  to  my 
fate.     (Aloud.)     Ask  him  up.  (Exit  Servant.) 

HoDG.  Ah,  ah,  ah !  I  wish  this  interview  were  fairly  over. 
What  a  heavy  and  murderous  step  he  has  ! 

Phil  (opening  the  door).     Mr.  Hodgson  I 
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HoDG.  Oh,  Mr.  Bragg,  how  d'ye  do  to-day — toppish,  eh? 
{Aside.)     There's  no  fear  of  him,  he  looks  so  open. 

Phil  {overhearing  him — aside).  Ay,  like  the  smile  of  the 
alligator.  {Aloud.)  Mr.  Hodgson,  I  presume  you  imagine,  from 
the  occurrences  of  last  night,  the  purport  of  my  visit? 

HoDG.  Really,  Mr.  Bragg — ah — ah — I  am  at  a  loss  to 
comprehend — eh — auh — eh — yes — ye — s — hum.  {Aside.)  He 
looks  like  a  leader  of  the  Manchester  riots.  {Aloud.)  Eh — 
auh — well,  Mr. — 

Phil.     Well,  sir — 

HoDG.  {aside).  There's  a  cool  malignity  about  the  back- 
woodsman, this  morning,  which  is  horrible.  {Pulling  up  his 
shirt  collar,  and  affecting  to  be  at  ease.)  Won't  you  take  a 
cigauhr  ? 

Phil.  Mr.  Hodgson,  I  must  first  demand  an  answer  to  the 
message  I  bring.     {Hands  Hodgson  a  note.) 

HoDG.  {aside,  pretending  to  read  it),  1  knew  it;  the  instant 
I  laid  my  eyes  on  his  cut-throat  visage,  I  felt  that  there  was  vio- 
lence at  hand.  I'll  play  the  game  recommended  by  the  Arch 
Humbug,  as  they  call  him  in  New  York — Archibauld  Humbug, 
I  presume.  He  makes  a  raather  good  distinction  for  an  Ameri- 
can :  to  give  reasons  or  to  explain,  says  he,  is  honorable,  to 
apaulogize,  is  infamous.  {Turning  to  Phil.)  Look  ye  here, 
Mr.  Bragg,  I  am  willing  to  give  Mr.  Markham  satisfactory  rea- 
sons— 

Phil.  An  unconditional  apology  is  the  only  reparation  that 
will  be  accepted. 

HoDG.  {aside).  How  demned  rough  and  overbearing  these 
Americans  are  !  {Aloud.)  But,  Mr.  Bragg,  I  will  afford  any  ex- 
planation a  reasonable  man  can — auh — auh — desire. 

Phil.     An  unconditional  and  abject  apology,  Mr.  Hodgson ! 

HoDG.  {aside).  How  demned  close  these  Americans  are ! 
{Aloud.)  I  am  willing — auh — Mr.  Bragg,  to  say  that  I  am  sorry, 
but — auh — Fm  demned  if  I'll  apaulogize. 

Phil  {aside).  Gad,  I  must  give  him  a  touch  of  the  canebrake 
again.  (Aloud.)  Look  ye  here,  Mr.  Hodgson,  you  refuse  dis- 
tinctly, as  I  understand,  to  apologize  to  my  friend  ? 

HoDG.     Yes,  sir  ;  demned  if — auh — I'll  apaulogize  ! 

Phil.  Then,  sir,  I'm  "  demned"  if  you  won't  be  shot.  My 
friend,  sir,  can  shave  the  eyebrows  of  a  wild  turkey  at  a  hundred 
yards,  without  drawing  blood,  and  he  is  as  cool,  by  the  Eternal, 
sir,  or  may  I  never  drink  a  hail-storm  again,  as  the  inside  of  an 
iceberg,  and  a  damned  deal  cooler,  as  I  take  it.     I  look  upon  you. 
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sir,  if  you  don't  apologize,  as  nothing  better  than  a  Pawnee  bullet 
pouch  ! 

HoDG.  A  Pawnee  bullet  pouch !  What  a  cursed  uncomforta- 
ble idea! 

Phil.  Yes,  sir,  take  my  advice,  and  apologize ;  else  may  you 
consider  yourself  in  as  bad  a  box  as  a  tree'd  barr-rr-rr ! 

HoDG  (aside).  What  demned  painful  similes  the  fellow  utters  ! 
{Aloud.)  Sir,  demned  if  V\\  apaulogize. 

Phil.  Well,  then,  good  morning,  sir.  I  presume  I  shall  hear 
from  you  soon.  If  you  are  at  a  loss  for  a  second,  allow  me  to 
recommend  my  friend,  Mr.  Ball  Bowies,  now  staying  at  the 
Mansion  House. 

HoDG.  {aside),  Auh !  demn  polite  and  accommodating. — 
{Aloud.)  I  thank  you,  sir,  I  have — auh — a  friend  I  can  call  upon 
— auh — and  you  will  hear  from  me  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

Phil.  I  shall  make  a  point  of  remaining  in  my  room,  No.  41. 
Good  morning,  Mr,  Hodgson.  I'm  sorry  for  you — you're  a 
gone  sucker  !  {Exit  Phil.) 

HoDG.  Heaven  be  praised !  I  am  not  yet  extinct,  nor  do  I 
intend  to  remain  here  to  be  murdered.  "  Gone  sucker !"  Does 
the  simple,  uneducated,  un-Christian  savage  think  I  am  going  to 
stay  here  to  be  made  a  bullet  pouch  of?  Does  the  heathen  fancy 
I'll  wait  to  be  tree'd  like  a  bear  ?  Huskisson  Hodgson  is  not 
quite  such  a  fool.  No,  I  will  leave  as  soon  as  may  be,  this  ac- 
cursed Philadelphia,  which  they  call  the  city  of  brotherly  love, 
(habitation  of  demons  rather,)  and  will  go  home  forthwith,  to  the 
quiet,  peaceable,  civilized,  well-governed,  happy  land  of  my  birth, 
where  no  impolitic  exuberance  of  food  makes  men  unruly  and 
fierce — where  no  laxity  of  government  makes  the  people  demo- 
cratic and  ferocious — where  a  happy  starvation  keeps  down  the 
spirit  of  the  unwashed — to  merry  old  England  ! 


SCENE  IV.— PARLOR   IN   FIZGIG'S  HOUSE.— NOON. 

Garaf.  Strange  that  I  hear  nothing  of  the  progress  of  this 
affair  yet !  Methinks  'tis  almost  time  that  one  of  the  parties 
should  have  been  brought  home  in  a  bloody  dressing-gown.  I 
have  observed  no  unusual  stir  among  the  passers  by — I  have 
kept  watch  upon  the  street  like  a  sentinel ;  but  though  I  have 
noticed  several  surgeons,  I  have  seen  no  wounded  men.  What 
can  be  the  meaning  of  it?  I  must  put  on  my  bonnet,  and  pay 
some  visits,  for  I  can  keep  the  secret  no  longer. 
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[Enter  Emily  Slapdash.) 

Emily  {eagerly).  Oh  Garafelia,  pray  tell  me  the  particulars 
of  the  quarrel  here  last  night — I  am  dying  to  hear. 

Garaf.  Why,  how  on  earth  came  you  to  know  anything 
of  it? 

Emily.     I  ? — ^wh}'  it's  all  over  town. 

Garaf.  Astonishing!  I  told  nobody  but  my  waiting  maid, 
with  strict  injunctions  of  secrecy. 

Emily.  Nevertheless,  it  came  to  our  house  with  the  milk  this 
morning,  and  we  had  the  report  for  our  breakfast. 

Garaf.     And  has  the  duel  taken  place  ? 

Emily.  I  have  heard  nothing  authentic  as  to  that ;  though, 
according  to  my  woman's  account,  the  milkman  poured  out  the 
blood  of  both  the  combatants  through  gaping  wounds,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  transferred  from  his  cans  our  daily  allowance  of  am- 
biguous fluid. 

Garaf.  (sighing).  Ah  me,  I  fear  that's  but  a  false  alarm.  'I 
shall  be  shockingly  put  out,  if  they  don't  fight.  What  could  pos- 
sibly have  hindered  them?  But  it's  always  the  way  with  me — 
I've  no  luck  at  all.  Whatever  I  wish  done  is  sure  to  be  pre- 
vented ! 

(Enter  Mrs.  Fizgig.) 

Mrs.  Fiz.  Why,  young  ladies,  what  are  you  talking  so  earn- 
estly about?     An  engagement,  or  a  marriage  ? 

Emily.  A  sort  of  engagement,  Mrs.  Fizgig — this  expected 
duel. 

Mrs.  Fiz.     Is  it  possible  ? — between  whom  ? 

Emily.  Why,  Mrs.  Fizgig,  can't  you  imagine,  when  the 
quarrel  occurred  in  your  own  house  no  longer  ago  than  last 
night  ? 

Mrs.  Fiz.  In  my  house? — last  night?  And  you  were  in 
such  extravagant  spirits  this  morning,  Garafelia?  Speak,  daugh- 
ter, how  is  this? 

Garaf.  Why,  ma,  I  didn't  tell  you — I  thought  you  and  pa 
would  make  such  a  ridiculous  fuss  about  it. 

Mrs.  Fiz.  And  you  have  let  the  quarrel  proceed,  and  said 
nothing  all  this  time  to  prevent  a  fatal  termination?  Wretched, 
wretched  child!  If  blood  be  shed,  on  your  head  will  be  the 
guilt ! 

Garaf.     Now,  mah,  you  are  so  particular  and  queer! 

Mrs.  Fiz.  But  it  may  not  be  too  late  yet.  I  must  see  my 
husband.  (Exit  Mrs.  Fizgig  hurriedly.) 
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Garaf.     There,  Emily,  isn't  ma  a  strange  woman  sometimes  ? 

Emily.  Why,  Garafelia,  I  think  she  is  right  in  the  present 
instance.  Education  has  made  me  selfish;  precept  and  example 
have  made  me  worldly ;  but  I  cannot  think  of  bloodshed  without 
horror.  But,  to  change  the  subject,  have  you  heard  the  last  news 
from  Paris  ? 

Garaf.     No — do  tell  me. 

Emily.  Tournures,  they  say,  are  totally  exploded ;  they  will 
soon  be  obsolete  ideas  ;  "  Slink"  's  the  watchword.  The  pastoral 
bonnet  is  flaring  up  again,  and  all  the  fashionable  ladies  are  going 
to  turn  shepherdesses.  Simplicity's  the  one  thing  needful  now. 
Every  one  of  our  ladies  have  come  home  lately  from  Europe 
"aw  naturel.''^  For  my  jfert,  I  like  the  change — I  go  for  variety 
— and,  besides,  I  think  the  fashion  suits  my  style.     Look  at  me! 

Garaf.  Yes,  I  perceive  you  have  wasted  away  considerably 
in  the  last  few  days  ;  but  I  concluded  you  had  danced  yourself 
thinner. 

Emily.  Oh  dear,  no,  you  amiable  simplicity!  It  is  a  much 
simpler  and  quicker  operation  than  that.  I  went  to  the  milliner, 
who  took  out  a  wadding  from  one  place,  and  a  paddhig  iVom 
another,  and  soon  reduced  me  to  what  you  see. 

Garaf.  Emily,  Emily,  how  can  you  take  so  much  interest 
in  these  follies  ? 

Emily.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  You're  romance,"  and  I'm  worldliness  ; 
you  laugh  at  me,  I  am  amused  with  you.  Do  you  know  I  be- 
lieve the  reason  we  are  such  great  friends,  is  that  we  are  so  totally 
unlike  ?  But  here  is  a  chance  for  you  to  combine  fashion  and 
romance.     Why  don't  you  turn  shepherdess,  and  feed  sheep? 

Garaf.  None  of  your  namby-pamby  romance  for  me.  / 
tend  flocks  ! — never ! — except  it  were  on  the  side  of  a  volcano, 
or  the  brink  of  a  precipice.  There  might  be  some  excitement 
then  in  the  thing. 

Emily.  Well,  well,  let's  go  up  to  your  room,  and  there  you 
shall  give  me  a  full  account  of  the  quarrel  from  which  we  have 
wandered.     Here  we  shall  be  continually  interrupted. 

{Exeunt.) 

SCENE  v.— FIZGIG  WRITING  IN  HIS  ROOM. 

[Discovered  Printer's  Boy  loaiting.) 

Fizgig.     Aha,  I  think  that  will  settle  "  The  New  York  Diary 
of  Politics."     I  flatter   myself  that  will  sicken  him  of  attacking 
me  and  my  schemes.    Wait,  boy,  wait,  tUl  I  throw  in  a  few  more 
14 
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grains  of  pepper  and  allspice,  another  small  dose  of  stinging 
political  sarcasm.  They'll  feel  that,  if  I  ain't  very  much  mis- 
taken. Here,  {gives  boy  a  shilling,)  hurry  back  to  the  office, 
and  mind  they  set  it  up  right.  {Exit  boy.)  And  now  for  an 
article  to  help  me  out  in  my  speculations.  If  I  can  keep  the  Great 
North  American  Gold  Mining  Company  afloat  ten  days  longer, 
I'm  a  millionaire.     But  whom  have  we  here  ? 

{Enter  Mrs.  Fizgig,  in  disorder.) 
Mrs.  Fiz.     Oh,  Fizgig,  Fizgig,  that  girl  of  ours — 
Fiz.     Good    God!    what    has   happened    to   her?     Tell   me 
quickly. 

Mrs.  Fiz.    Nothing  to  her — but  Mr.  Markham  and  that  Eng- 
lishman met  here  last  night,  and  murdered  each  other. 
Fiz.     Murdered  each  other  ! 

Mrs.  Fiz.  I  mean  they  quarreled  about  something  or  other, 
and  that  silly  girl,  in  her  mistaken  notions  of  romance,  never 
uttered  a  word  on  the  subject  till  just  now. 

Fiz.  Ay,  there's  the  fruit  of  these  bloody-minded  books. 
But  this  is  a  serious  business.  A  quarrel  in  my  house !  Trea- 
son, by  heavens  !  I'll  call  upon  the  mayor  and  aldermen.  I 
will  make  a  political  and  state  ofl'ence  of  it — the  militia  shall  be 
ordered  out.     Give  me  my  hat! 

{Exit  Fizgig  in  a  hurry,  and  Mrs.  Fizgig  (tfter  him.) 

SCENE  VI.— GARAFELIA'S  ROOM. 

{Discovered  Garafelia  and  Emily  conversing.) 

Garafelia.  Emily,  did  you  ever  see  any  of  Mr.  Pinchbeck's 
poetry?     It  is  very  tender  and  consuming,  I  assure  you. 

Emily.  No,  he  never  favored  me  with  any  of  his  compo- 
sitions. 

Garaf.  Listen,  then,  and  I  will  read  you  a  sonnet  he  sent  me 
not  long  ago — 

Though  thunders  roll  around  my  head, 
And  lightnings  flash,  blue,  white,  and  red, 
Though  with  storms  the  world  be  riven, 
Which  drag  the  planets  out  of  heaven, 
Though  with  earthquakes  the  soil  be  crackt, 
Still  will  I  be  thine  only — Pontefract ! 

Oh  let  us,  then,  love  one  another, 

Not  like  some  frosty  sister  and  brother, 
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But  with  the  PhcEnix'  self-consuming  flame ! 
CJaralclia — oh,  what  a  dear  romantic  name — 
Thy  tones  do  rival  8t.  Cecilia — 
Canst  thou  not  love  mc,  Garafclia? 

Canst  thou  not  love  me?     Then  will  I, 

Under  your  window  cursing,  die! 

To  shake  off  these  burning  chains, 

I  will  blow  out  my  miserable  brains — 

And  my  cj)itaj)h  shall  be  in  letters  big, 

"Pontefract  Pinchbeck,  slain  by  Miss  Fizgig!" 

What  do  you  think  of  it  ?     Isn't  it  heart-rending  ? 

Emily.  Why,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  verse  halts  terribly  once 
in  a  while,  and  it  certainly  is  a  litde  irregular. 

Garaf.  Irregular!  Emily!  That's  the  very  thing  and  the 
only  thing  I  miss  in  his  poetry.  He  isn't  irregular  enough.  Why 
that's  all  the  rage  now ;  the  more  confused  the  better,  so  there  be 
regularity  in  the  confusion : — if  a  man  can  bring  in  a  rhyme 
periodically  a  quarter  of  a  yard  off,  his  reputation  is  established. 
We — we,  the  ladies,  have  established  this  principle.  Woe  unto 
the  unhappy  poet  that  dares  to  disregard  it ! 

Emily.  And  what  think  you  of  the  rule  ?  I  should  like  to 
know,  that  I  may  say  something  when  I'm  asked  about  such 
matters;  for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  except  that  I  read  some  of  the 
Waverley  novels  at  school,  and  a  few  fashionable  novels  since,  I 
have  not  been  very  literary. 

Garaf.  For  my  part,  I  admire  exceedingly  this  manner  of 
writing  poetry,  and  particularly  that  stanza,  which,  booming  along 
at  first  like  the  roar  of  distant  artillery,  clatters  suddenly  down 
like  a  pile  of  paving  stones  ;  for  example  : — 

Fiercely  blazed  the  mouth  of  the  bottomless  pit; 

There  the  dark  angel  stood  alone — alone — 

'Midst  fire  and  brimstone : 

And  near  him  a  pale  and  shrinking  form  did  sit, 

Which  ever  and  anon  uttered  a  deep  groan. 

Followed  by  a  sad  moan. 

You  see  what  power  of  description  this  admits  of. 

Emily.  Well,  I  don't  know  much  about  these  things,  and  I 
suppose  you  are  right.  But  I  think  Mr.  Pinchbeck  flies  about 
too  much  from  one  thing  to  another.  I  can  scarcely  perceive  the 
connection. 

Garaf.  My  dear  Emily,  we  are  not  talking  of  logic  now,  or 
geometry;  connection  in  poetry  is  not  to  be  expected — nay,  the 
reverse  ;  for  a  want  of  it  indicates  a  vivid  fancy  and  fervent  imag- 
ination. 
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Emily.  There  is  a  third  objection  I  have  to  Mr.  Pinchbeck's 
sonnet,  or  whatever  you  call  it.  I  think  it's  very  impolite  and 
ill-mannered  in  him  to  threaten  to  blow  out  his  brains  under  your 
window.  Consider  what  a  scene  it  would  make — and  they  would 
have  you  in  all  the  police  reports. 

Garaf.  But  then  that  arises  from  his  romantic  disposition. 
Think  what  a  consolation  it  would  be  to  him  to  have  me  looking 
on.  Fancy  how  dramatic  it  would  be.  Pontefract  below  in  his 
shirt  sleeves — moonlight — pistol  in  each  hand — excited  crowd — 
several  police-officers  trying  to  seize  him — he  ever  and  anon 
shouting,  in  a  terrific  voice,  "  Stand  back  at  the  peril  of  your 
lives!" — I  meanwhile  appear  above — hair  disheveled — nothing 
but  a  nightgown  on — then  Pontefract  turns  to  me — makes  a  final 
and  tearful  appeal — says  he's  going — I  ask  him,  "  Where?" — he 
answers,  he  does  not  care,  but  probably  to  a  place  I  don't  like  to 
mention — I  Aveep  bitter  tears,  but  declare  I  can't  take  pity  on 
him — he  raises  one  pistol  to  his  head,  and  applies  the  other  to 
his  heart — when  somebody  rushes  in,  seizes  his  arms,  and  he  is 
carried  off  raving  distracted ! 

Emily.  Very  pretty,  on  my  word — but  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
I  should  imagine  that  he  is  already  raving  distracted.  I  have 
seen  Mr.  Pinchbeck  in  society,  and  he  always  seemed  to  me  to 
be  in  a  continued  state  of  what  I  understand  by  "  acetous  ferment- 
ation"— a  phrase  I  picked  up  the  other  day  in  a  discourse  on 
turneps,  addressed  to  American  farmers,  which  I  accidentally  saw 
in  the  newspaper, — and  the  little  1  have  heard  him  say  has  been 
frothy  and  worthless  enough. 

Garaf.  Ah,  Emily,  you  must  not  bear  so  hardly  on  the  little 
eccentricities  of  genius;  by  his  works  should  he  be  judged — 
they  show  him  in  his  real  majesty! 

Emily.  Well,  there  is  no  accounting  for  tastes,  and  that  puts 
me  in  mind,  it  is  time  for  me  to  go  home  to  dinner.  So  good- 
by.  (Emily  puts  on  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  exit.) 

Garaf.  {looking  after  her).     The  foolish  butterfly! 

SCENE  VII._PHIL  ALONE  IN  HIS  ROOM. 

Phil  [taking  out  his  watch).  Half-past  four  o'clock,  and  no 
message  from  the  Brummagen  hero.  'Tis  a  long  time  to  keep  a 
man  in  suspense,  but  I  do  argue  well  from  this  delay — I  trust 
the  cockney  has  thought  better  of  the  matter,  and  taken  to  his 
heels.  How  strange  and  unaccountable  a  thing  human  nature  is! — 
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how  various,  how  changeable,  how  impossible  to  be  calculated 
upon !  Prophesy,  proud  mortal,  if  you  will,  the  course  of  the 
winds  and  the  waves  for  the  next  twenty-four  hours;  but  seek 
not  to  divine  the  thoughts,  and  strive  not  to  foresee  the  deeds  of 
any  the  meanest  man  on  earth,  for  four-and-twenty  seconds  of 
futurity.  Who  would  have  dreamt  that  so  sensible  a  fellow  as 
Sam  Markham  would  have  fallen  in  love  with  such  a  piece  of 
folly  as  Miss  Garafelia  Fizgig,  beautiful  as  she  is  ?  However,  I 
think  if  I  do  but  keep  myself  quiet,  and  wean  him  gradually, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  his  ultimate  recovery.  And  there  is  this 
Hodgson,  who  unnecessarily  insults  a  man,  and  has  not  the 
courage  to  support  it  afterwards.  Well,  well,  let  the  world  wag 
its  own  way,  especially  as  it  can't  be  made  to  wag  any  other. — 
Half-past  four  o'clock.  {Yawns.)  Well,  I  see  no  object  in  re- 
maining here  any  longer.  I'll  go  and  beat  up  the  Englishman's 
quarters ; — but  no — if  he's  for  flying,  let  him  go  in  peace — though 
I  should  like  to  have  some  definite  information  for  poor  Sara. 
I'll  compound  the  matter,  I  believe,  as  I  cannot  leave  the  house, 
by  betaking  myself  to  the  front-door  steps,  and  staring  the  ladies 
out  of  countenance,  as  is  the  fashion  of  well-bred  strangers  visit- 
ing New  York.  {Exit  Phil.) 

END  OF  ACT  THIRD. 


ACT    IV. 

SCENE  I.— FRIDAY.— MORNING.— PARLOR  IN  SAM'S 
HOUSE.— SAM  WRITING. 

{Enter  Phil.) 

Sam.  Phil,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  at  last.  I  could  not  imagine 
what  had  happened.     Anything  of  Hodgson  ? 

Phil.  Good  news!  good  news!  I  come  to  celebrate  ano- 
ther evacuation  day  with  you,  as  our  patriotic  militia  do  so  cheer- 
fully in  New  York. 

Sam.     What  do  you  mean  ? 

Phil.  Why,  our  antagonist,  the  Englishman,  contrary  to  the 
usual  practice  of  his  nation — for  I  will  say  this  for  them,  that 
they  have  seldom  shown  themselves  wanting  in  pluck — Hodgson, 
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I  say,  has  absconded,  and  thus  saved  us  from  the  police,  who 
have  somehow  or  other  got  wind  of  the  affair.  He  took  the 
train  early  this  morning  for  New  York,  and  will  embark  in  the 
first  steamer  for  England,  where,  without  fear  of  his  life,  he  may 
concoct  his  book,  and  in  peace  and  quietness,  finish  it  off"  with  a 
concluding  chapter,  conciliatory,  charitable,  and  extenuating,  on 
the  "  demned  blood-thirstiness  of  the  Americans." 

Sam.  Phil,  you  have  relieved  me  of  a  great  load.  If  I  know 
myself,  I  would  rather  charge  forty  times  in  a  pitched  battle,  or 
lead  a  forlorn  hope  to  a  desperate  attack  in  my  country's  cause, 
than  stand  up  once  in  a  duel. 

Phil.  So  would  I,  Sam;  but  let's  dismiss  the  subject — all's 
well  that  ends  well — and  now  tell  me  truly,  since  I  have  done 
something  for  you,  and  one  rival  is  disposed  of,  does  not  your 
love  begin  to  cool  ?  You  have  never  yet  asked  me  what  I 
think  of  Miss  Garafelia — I  consider  that  to  be  a  good  sign. 

Sam.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  Phil,  I  begin  to  perceive  that  she 
is  not  quite  perfect.  Her  romance  is  certainly  excessive — but 
that  may  wear  off". 

Phil.  Never.  It  is  an  inherent  and  natural  weakness  in  her 
character.     She  is  a  fool;  and  fools  never  reform. 

Sam.     Perhaps  so,  Phil,  but  then  her  charming  sensibility— 

Phil.  Beware,  Sam,  lest  you  be  shipwrecked  on  that  rock. 
There  is  a  wide  gulf  between  sense  and  sensibility,  and  you 
will  find  the  former  to  be  far  the  better  in  the  long  run. — "  Susan, 
my  dear,  this  chicken  is  too  much  done  to-day." — "  Oh  Phil,  I 
am  sure  I  can't  help  what  the  cook  does.  But  it  is  always  so 
now — nothing" — sob — "  that  I  have  anything  to  do  with  now  is 
well  done.  It  wasn't  so" — sob — "  before  I  was  married" — sob — 
and  off  she  goes  into  a  violent  crying  spell,  while  Phil  swallows 
his  dinner  in  gloomy  silence,  and  begins  to  suspect  he  has  made 
a  bad  bargain. 

Sam.     You  are  too  severe  altogether. 

Phil.  Not  a  whit.  I  repeat  it — 'tis  a  pity  she  has  not  a  little 
common  sense. 

Sam.  Ah,  Phil,  will  you  banish  all  romance  from  the  world, 
and  with  the  little  maid  in  the  old  nursery  tale,  inquire  of  every 
admirer,  {sings) 

"  Will  the  love  that  you're  so  rich  ia 
Make  a  fire  in  ihe  kitchen  1 
Or  the  little  God  of  Love  turn  the  spit — spit — spit?" 

Phil.     Faith,  not  I — I  am  no  man  to  condemn  romance.     No 
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man  ever  became  great  without  romance,  enthusiasm,  or  call  it 
what  you  will — no  woman  ever  held  long  the  possession  of  a 
high-minded  man's  affections  without  it. — But  I  would  have  it 
founded  on  good  sense. 

Sam.     And  is  there  nothing  in  love  ? 

Phil.  A.y — much — everything;  but  love  will  not  burn  for- 
ever, if  folly  be  the  fuel. 

Sam.     Your  perfect  woman,  then,  must  be  a  sort  of  icicle. 

Phil.  I  don't  pretend  to  have  any  idea  of  a  perfect  woman — 
but  I  do  not  admire  a  wary,  suspicious,  cold  and  distrustful  wo- 
man ;  with  a  heart  inaccessible  as  the  North  Pole  with  its  fortress 
of  ice  aroimd  it-— impenetrable  as  adamant,  impervious  as  India 
rubber ;  while  1  do  admire  a  discreet,  sensible,  and  discriminating 
woman,  with  a  spice  of  romance  withal. 

Sam.  Ah,  Phil,  I  do  suspect  you  much  to  be  one  of  those  who 
never  love. 

Phil.  Nay,  nay,  you  wrong  me  there.  Light-hearted  and 
reckless  as  T  have  always  appeared  to  the  world,  the  fountains  of 

deep  and  holy  feeling,  nevertheless,  have  their  abode  within 

Yes — she  was  one  of  those  delicate  flowers  which  the  wintry 
frosts  seldom  spare — one  of  those  exquisite  blossoms  which  our 
climate  produces,  only  to  nip  them  ere  they  come  to  maturity. 
The  curse  of  our  country,  consumption,  laid  his  lean  and  clammy 
hands  upon  her,  and  she  faded  away  as  gently,  and  almost  as 
imperceptibly  as  the  snow  melts  in  the  spring.  The  disease 
came  over  her,  as  one  of  these  sharp,  biting,  and  almost  visible 
eastern  winds,  spreads  itself  over  a  fair  and  beautiful  landscape, 
creeping  along  and  blasting  each  living  thing  with  a  chill  and 
deadly  air.  She  perished,  uncomplaining,  in  her  loveliness,  and 
the  cold  earth  has  long  shrouded  her  mortal  frame. 

Sam.     Pardon  me,  Phil,  for  arousing  sad  remembrances, 

Phil.  Ask  no  pardon ;  'tis  good  to  be  reminded  sometimes  of 
those  that  are  departed.  But  enough  of  tliis.  'Tis  a  holy  secret, 
which  I  whisper  only  to  the  air.  Good-by ;  I'll  be  back  in  half 
an  hour.  Wait  for  me  if  you've  nothing  particular  to  take  you 
oflf,  for  I  want  you  to  introduce  me  to  Pinchbeck  to-day. 

Sam.     I  shall  be  here. 

Phil.     Well,  then,  au  revoir.  {Exit  Phil.) 
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SCENE  II.— PARLOR  IN  FIZGIG'S  HOUSE— GARA- 
FELIA  ALONE. 

{Enter  Emily.) 

Emily.  Have  you  heard  the  news  this  morning,  Garafelia? 
Mr.  Hodgson  has  vanished. 

Garaf.  What — did  those  detestable  and  meddhng  police- 
officers  arrest  him  ?  Did  he  break  prison — rend  chains — scale 
walls  ? 

Emily.  Nothing  of  the  sort.  He  never  was  "  in  durance  vile," 
and  has  only  departed  from  Philadelphia  to  avoid  this  duel — for 
it  appears,  or  at  least  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe,  that  Sam 
Markham  challenged  him.  At  any  rate,  Mr.  Hodgson  is  not  to 
be  found  within  the  city  and  liberties. 

Garaf.  {with  a  resigiied  air).  That's  just  to  torment  me. 
If  it  had  been  anybody  else,  they  would  have  fought  to  the  death, 
or  at  least  fired  oflf  one  load  of  powder  and  lead  apiece.  Well — 
we  must  submit  to  our  destiny,  I  suppose. 

Emily.  For  my  part,  I  am  glad  the  affair  has  ended  so  hap- 
pily. I'm  in  a  great  hurry,  but  I  knew  you  would  be  terribly 
disappointed  at  the  result  of  this  business ;  so  I  thought  I  would 
just  stop  and  tell  you.  I'm  on  around  of  morning  visits.  Look 
at  my  list !  {Shows  a  paper  afoot  long.)  I  don't  care  sixpence 
for  any  one  of  the  lot,  nor  they  half  as  much  for  me.  Neverthe- 
less I  am  very  gracious  and  loving,  wherever  I  go,  and  mammas 
with  ugly  daughters,  pretend  to  be  very  fond  of  me,  though  I 
know  that  they  hate  me  like  the  old  Harry.  That  amuses  me. 
So,  good  morning,  Garry!  {Exit  Emily  Slapdash.) 

{Enter  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fizgig.) 

Mrs.  Fiz.  So,  daughter,  there  has  been  no  blood  spilt  after 
all,  I  hear.     Tell  me  truly,  now,  are  you  not  glad  of  it  1 

Garaf.  {sulkily).     No ! 

Mrs.  Fiz.  You  are,  now,  you  are;  you  know  it!  You  are  not 
such  a  monster,  I  am  sure. 

Fiz.  You  are  glad,  Garry,  or  you  ought  to  be.  Here  was 
your  old  father  running  over  the  city  from  one  end  to  the  other 
yesterday,  drumming  up  constables,  collecting  a  posse  comilatus, 
procuring  warrants — 

Mrs.  Fiz.  Yes,  daughter,  he  came  home  last  night  in  a  very 
precarious  condition,  totally  worn  out  with  his  labors,  and  was  so 
tired  he  didn't  sleep  a  wink  last  night. 

Fiz.     That's  true  ;  and,  moreover,  I  lost  at  least  twenty  thou- 
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sand  dollars  by  attending  to  that  diabolical  business.  Twenty 
thousand  dollars  slipped  throuj^h  my  hands  yesterday  on  a 
speculation  which  would  have  cleared  me  that  sum,  which  is  the 
same  thing.  Here  have  I  been  plotting,  these  two  months,  to 
depress  the  price  of  certain  stocks,  and  yesterday  I  could  have 
bought  them  cheap  ;  to-day  they  are  up  again.  {Aside.)  Thank 
fortune,  I  have  still  a  chance  for  a  son-in-law  in  the  legislature. 

CiARAF.     Dross  !  dross  ! 

Yiz.  {in  a  passion).  Twenty  thousand  dollars?  "Dross! 
dross  !"  And  what  do  you  suppose  that  rascally  Pinchbeck  fel- 
low is  after,  but  your  gold — your  "dross,"  as  you  are  pleased  to 
call  it ! — the  fortune  I  shall  leave  you  ? 

Garaf.  Pinchbeck,  the  very  soul  of  romance,  attentive  to  me 
because  of  my  money  ! 

Fiz.  Yes,  confound  the  thief!  Pve  a  great  mind  to  kick  him 
out  of  the  house  ! 

Mrs.  Fiz.  {aside  to  Fiz.)  Now,  Fizgig,  for  Heaven's  sake, 
hold  your  tongue. 

Fiz.  I  won't  hold  my  tongue  !  Til  say  what  I  think  !  Pinch- 
beck is  a  disreputable  fortune-hunter  ! 

jMrs.  Fiz.  {aside).  He'll  make  her  marry  him  out  of  pure 
obstinacy  and  perversity,  or  romance,  as  she  will  deem  it. 

Fiz.     He's  a  disgrace  to  the  city  ;  he's — 

Mrs.  Fiz.  Come,  Fizgig,  it's  time  for  us  to  go  look  at  those 
curtains  I  was  telling  you  about.  You  were  in  such  a  hurry  a 
few  minutes  ago,  and  now  here  you  are  keeping  me  waiting  by 
the  half  hour.     Come  along,  come  along. 

{Hurries  Fizgig  off,  ivho  continues  to  exclaim) 

Twenty  thousand  dollars  !  Curtains  !  Dross  !  Pinchbeck  ! 
Scoundrel ! 

Garaf.  Thou  poor,  calumniated,  scandalized  Pinchbeck,  my 
heart  yearns  towards  thee  ! 

SCENE  HI.— PARLOR  IN  SAM'S  HOUSE.— SAM  TYING 
UP  A  PARCEL. 

{Enter  Phil.) 

Phil.     Come,  are  you  ready  ? 

Sam.     Yes,  I  have  nerved  myself  to  enter  the  dragou's  den. 
Phil.     What's  that  you  are  putting  up   so  carefully  in  paper 
there,  Sam. 

Sam.     A  novel  I  intend  to  take  to  Miss  Garafelia. 
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Phil.  Is  it  stuffed  with  amiable  miscreants  ?  Is  every  chap- 
ter in  it  like  a  column  of  a  country  newspaper,  devoted  to  dis- 
asters of  every  description  ?  Does  each  individual  page,  like  one 
of  Livy's  prodigies,  sweat  blood  ? 

Sam.     Faith,  not  it.     It  is  one  of  Cooper's. 

Ppiil.  Take  my  advice,  then,  Sara,  and  leave  it  at  home  ;  for 
it  is  not  suited  to  the  meridian  of  Miss  Garafelia's  taste. 

Sam.     How  so  ? 

Phil.  Why,  Sam,  is  it  possible  that  love  so  blinds  your  eyes  ? 
Do  you  not  see  that  she  devours  horrors  with  as  much  relish  as 
a  butcher's  dog  mumbles  a  bloody  calf's  head? 

Sam.  Nay,  Phil,  do  not  strive  to  open  my  eyes ;  for  if  I  am 
disappointed  here,  I  shall  be  melancholy  all  my  days. 

Phil.  Bah,  Sam  !  People  talk  about  being  miserable  all 
their  days ;  but  they  don't  know  what  they're  saying.  Old 
Time,  that  greatly  misrepresented  personage,  soon  salves  up  these 
sores,  though  they  sometimes  leave  deep  scars.     (Sighs.) 

Sam.  Ay,  ay,  you  can  stand  there  with  a  whole  heart,  and 
moralize  to  all  eternity,  I'll  warrant. 

Phil.  But,  man,  look  to  the  other  side  of  the  picture.  There 
is  to  everything,  in  this  world,  Sam,  a  side  to  be  wept  over,  and 
a  side  to  be  laughed  over ;  sometimes,  too,  a  third,  checkered. 
It  is  the  part  of  worldly  wisdom,  and  often  too  of  the  spiritual,  to 
be  upon  the  laughing  side.  Not  that  I  would  have  a  man  trifling 
when  he  ought  to  be  serious,  as  I  often  am. 

Sam.     Bravo,  Phil,  what  a  sage  you  are  becoming! 

Phil.  Well,  well,  I'll  drop  the  moralizing  didactic,  and  take 
up  the  moralizing  illustrative.  Let  us  imagine  three  cases.  In 
the  first  picture,  I  see  Mr.  Samuel  Markham,  Esq. — his  youthful 
affections  blighted,  his  hopes  of  a  happy  futurity  withered  and 
destroyed,  his  rising  eminence  blasted — descending  to  a  premature 
and  welcome  grave. 

Sam.  Hold,  hold,  for  mercy's  sake  I  Uh  !  I  feel  as  if  an  un- 
dertaker were  screwing  down  my  coffin  ! 

Phil.  Oho  !  you  don't  like  this  view  of  the  case  so  much,  eh  ? 
This  is  the  weeping  side.  Again  I  look,  in  futuro,  upon  my 
friend  Sam  ;  I  see  him  some  year  or  two  older,  and  some 
degree  or  two  wiser,  laughing  in  his  sleeve  at  the  follies  and  ab- 
surdities of  Mrs.  Pontefract  Pinchbeck — nay,  start  not,  Sam,  I 
repeat  it,  Mrs.  Pontefract  Pinchbeck,  and  congratulating  himself 
on  his  lucky  escape. 

Sam.     Ah,  Phil,  you  will  never  see  that  day. 

Phil.     Perhaps  not.     That  was  the  laughing  side.     And  now 
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for  the  checkered.  Lo,  here  I  find  you  the  luckless  husband  of 
Miss  Garalelia  Fizgig,  tliat  now  is;  tormented  by  her  levity, 
mortitied  by  licr  folly,  put  to  shame  by  her  ridiculous  behavior ; 
some  of  your  very  good  friends  pitying  you,  and  some  laughing 
at  you  ;  your  enemies  condoling. 

Sam.  I  can't  say  I  think  you  are  any  great  things  of  a  seer; 
you  wouldn't  make  your  fortune  by  prophesying. 

Phil.  Not  by  prophesying  the  truth,  certainly,  particularly 
disagreeable  truth. 

Sam.     And,  Phil,  you  are  too  hard  upon  her  foibles. 

Phil.  Not  at  all,  man.  These  things  may  pass  muster  in  a 
mistress,  but  they  are  the  very  devil  in  a  wife.  And,  mark  me, 
but  for  these  two  rivals,  you  would  have  been  heartily  sick  of 
Miss  Garafelia  before  this.     But  let's  be  moving. 

Sam  (aside).  Does  he  know  me  better  than  I  know  myself? 
It  may  be  so  !  {Aloud.)  Well,  come  on  !  And  now  for  Pinch- 
beck !  [Exeunt  together.) 


SCENE  IV.— PINCHBECK  IN  HIS  STUDY,  WRITING. 

Pinch.  How  admirably  the  idea  develops  itself — how  lovingly 
the  fiend  attends  upon  my  call. — Faith,  I  believe  my  genius  im- 
proves every  day,  like  brandy.  Fifteen  lawyers  swallowed  up 
by  an  earthquake,  with  canceled  bonds  in  their  pockets.  What 
a  stroke !  I  shall  certainly  cast  into  the  shade  every  living 
author. 

{Enter  Servant.) 

Servant.  There  are  two  gentlemen  at  the  door  who  wish  to 
see  you,  Mr.  Pinchbeck. 

Pinch.  Ask  'em  up !  {Exit  Servant.)  Can  they  be  duns, 
or  are  they  some  of  my  admirers  or  disciples  ?  {Enter  Sam  and 
Phil.)  {Aside.)  Ah,  that  infernal  iceberg  again  !  {Aloud.) 
Happy  to  see  you,  Mr.  Markham. 

Sam.  Mr.  Pinchbeck,  allow  me  to  present  to  you  my  friend, 
Mr.  Peters.  He  is  a  great  admirer  of  your  writings,  and  will  be 
flattered  by  your  acquaintance. 

Phil.  {Aside.)  Confound  Sam's  absence  of  mind,  and  ray 
own.  I  never  heard  of  Mr.  Pinchbeck,  till  I  came  here  three 
days  ago,  and  as  for  his  writings,  I  don't  know  their  titles  from 
those  of  the  Ptolemies. 

Pinch.  I  felicitate  myself  outrageously  on  making  Mr.  Peters' 
acquaintance,  and  shall  be  in  ecstacies  to  show  him  any  civility 
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within  my  grasp.  Will  you  excuse  me  one  moment,  gentlemen  ? 
(Pinch,  goes  to  the  table  and  writes.) 

Sam.  Certainly  !  {Aside  to  Phil.)  There,  Phil,  he  will  now 
murder  any  man's  writings  for  you  in  a  jiffy.  As  for  himself, 
you  may  compare  him  to  Shakspeare,  if  you  will,  and  in  his 
overweening  vanity,  he  will  overlook  the  quiz. 

Phil  {aside  to  Sam).  Tell  me  the  titles  of  his  works,  or  I  shall 
get  into  trouble.     (Pinchbeck  rises,  puts  up  his  paper  and  pen.) 

Sam  {aside  to  Phil).  Your  question  comes  too  late.  But 
here's  my  advice  : — whenever  you're  pressed,  take  refuge  in  the 
Hartz  mountains — they're  common  pasture  for  all  such  cattle — 
and  Phil,  meet  me  at  Fizgig's.  He  won't  show  himself  in  his 
true  colors  while  I  am  here. 

Pinch,  {coining forward).     Now,  gentlemen. 

Sam.  Mr.  Pinchbeck,  I  must  consign  Mr.  Peters  to  your 
charge,  as  I  am  obliged  to  leave  you.  Good  morning.  {Exit 
Sam.) 

Phil.  Permit  me,  Mr.  Pinchbeck,  to  express,  as  far  as  words 
can  express,  my  delight  at  finding  myself  face  to  face  with  one 
so  distinguished  as  yourself;  allow  me  to  declare  my  admiration 
of,  and  I  may  almost  say,  reverence  for,  your  character. 

Pinch.  You  are  pleased  to  exaggerate  ray  limited  reputation, 
sir. 

Phil.  Not  so,  Mr.  Pinchbeck.  Yours  is  a  name  known  in 
every  state  of  the  Union,     {^dside.)     'Gad,  I  dare  say  that's  true  ! 

Pinch.     You  flatter  me,  sir. 

Phil.  Far  from  it,  Mr.  Pinchbeck.  If  I  spoke  my  real  senti- 
ments more  fully,  I  assure  you  my  expressions  would  be  much 
stronger.  But  (he  looks  round)  you  have  books  here — the  works 
of  kindred  genius,  Mr.  Pinchbeck  ? 

Pinch.     Yes,  sir,  I  have  a  small  collection,  as  you  perceive. 

Phil.  Might  I  ask  your  opinion  of  certain  authors,  as  to  whom 
I  am  in  doubt,  without  offence,  Mr.  Pinchbeck? 

Pinch.     Speak,  sir,  and  I  will  resolve  you. 

Phil.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  sir  ;  the  judgment  of  so  dis- 
tinguished an  author  will  go  far  towards  forming  my  own.  What 
think  you,  then,  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  as  a  novelist  1 

Pinch.  Why,  sir,  he  wants  force,  energy — fire !  He  is  defi- 
cient in  invention,  and  the  true  sublime. 

Phil  {aside).  Oh  ye  muses,  hear  not  the  heretic  ! — {Aloud.) 
But  what  of  Cooper  ? 

Pinch.  Cooper!  Cooper,  sir,  has  obtained  a  popularity  for 
which  I  am  unable  to  account.     There  is  no  nature  in  his  works, 
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sir !  He  is  wanting  in  a  clue  and  just  appreciation  of  the  malig- 
nity of  the  savage  character!  There  is  not,  to  my  recollection, 
one  man  burnt  alive  in  all  his  Indian  novels.  Why,  sir,  a  great 
genius  would  never  have  permitted  so  glorious  a  scene  of  human 
sufl'ering  to  escape  him.  His  style  would  have  arisen,  and  ilown 
upward  with  the  smoke  of  the  martyrdom,  till  both  were  lost  in 
the  boundless  ether  ! 

Phil.  True,  sir;  a  great  genius  might  have  charred  an  entire 
settlement  at  once  ! 

Pinch.  And  then,  sir,  instead  of  exterminating  his  Indians  by 
the  nation  at  a  time  with  the  small-pox,  he  has  taken  them  off  by 
driblets — here  one  with  a  rille-bullet,  there  one  with  the  tomahawk 
— oh,  sir,  he  is  small  and  pitiful  beyond  expression. 

Phil.  As  you  jusdy  observe,  Mr.  Pinchbeck,  any  man  with 
the  least  appreciation  of  sublimity,  might  have  ridden  on  the 
winds,  the  very  spirit  of  pestilence ! 

Pinch.  Look  at  Eugene  Sue !  His  cholera  Avill  chill  the  mar- 
row of  your  bones.  Thucydides — pish — Decameron's  description 
of  the  plague  is  milk  and  water  to  it. 

Piui,  (aside).  Decameron? — Oh,  Boccacio  the  ninny  means. 
[Aloud.)     Who  was  this  Decameron  ? 

Pinch.  A  Scotchman,  sir,  who  fled  to  France  during  the  last 
Jacobite  rebellion,  and  there  added  a  "  de"  to  the  original  patro- 
nymic. 

Phil.  I  recollect.  But  what,  Mr.  Pinchbeck,  is  your  idea  of 
fine  writing? — and  proper  subjects? 

Pinch.  Give  me  for  subjects  the  crimes  that  seal  the  ruin  of 
hundreds  of  thousands — none  of  your  petty  offences.  Give  me, 
sir,  poison,  torture,  pestilence,  and  the  rack ! 

Phil  [aside).     Faith,  no  more  than  you  deserve  ! 

Pinch.  Ainsworth  and  Eugene  Sue  are  my  models  !  They, 
sir,  and  they  alone,  are  the  inheritors  of  immortality — the  real 
geniuses  of  all  time.  They  stand  alone — monarchs  of  literature  ! 
— all  the  rest  are  counterfeits  ! 

Phil  (aside).  'Gad,  sovereign  in  all  cases,  like  the  patent 
medicines  of  the  day  ! 

Pinch.  My  aim,  sir,  has  been  to  imitate  and  rival  them,  and 
without  vanity,  I  may  say  that  my  efforts  have  not  been  altogether 
unsuccessful.  But  which  of  my  works  do  you,  Mr.  Peters, 
candidly  consider  the  best  ? 

Phil  [aside).  Oh,  Lord — there  he  comes — I  must  say  some- 
thing. What  the  devil  did  he  call  his  book  the  other  day  ? — there 
was  something  about  poison  in  it,  I'll  swear.     [Aloud.)     Why, 
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sir — among  so  many  excellencies,  I  find  myself  somewhat  at  a 
loss  to  make  a  selection — but — if  I  might  venture  an  opinion — I 
should  say  that  that  one — I  have  really  forgotten  the  name — singu- 
larly enough,  for  my  remembrance  of  names  is  remarkably  tena- 
cious— but  I  mean  that  one — in  which  you — poison  three  women 
with  mutton-broth,  and  bury  them  by  gas-light  in  the  woods,  suits 
my  taste  as  well  as  any.     [Aside.)     'Gad,  it's  out! 

Pinch.  Ay,  you  mean  ray  "  Gottfried ;  or  the  Charcoal 
Burners  of  the  Hartz  Mountains." 

Phil.  That's  it;  the  black  complexion  of  those  men's  crimes 
is  finely  imagined. 

Pinch.  And  that  idea  of  burning  the  gas  from  the  "job,"  as 
they  call  it  in  this  country,  has,  I  flatter  myself,  never  been  sur- 
passed. 

Phil.  True,  sir.  It  is  sublime  to  the  very  verge  of  the  ri- 
diculous ! 

Pinch.  That,  sir,  has  been  my  aim ;  that  is  the  great  art  of 
novel  writing  in  accordance  with  real  life — that  is  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  the  new  school  of  romance !  But  really,  Mr.  Peters,  I 
am  sorry,  but  you  must  pardon  me.  Your  charming  conversation 
,and  just  criticisms  have  already  made  me  late  for  an  appointment 
iflvith  my  publishers,  and  you  know  that  won't  do  for  us  poor 
r authors.  I  am  about  to  publish  a  new  novel;  but  as  it  is  a  great 
secret,  I  beg  you  won't  speak  of  it. 

Phil.  I  would  not  encroach  upon  your  valuable  time,  Mr. 
Pinchbeck,  so  good  day. — [Exit  Fhil from  room. — Outside  the 
door.)  Faith,  I'm  glad  to  get  off;  he  might  have  asked  me  more 
questions. — .By  Jove,  Sam  did  not  overcharge  his  colors :  if  the 
Englishman  might,  for  intelligence,  have  fairly  been  esteemed  the 
soul  of  a  bale  of  calicoes,  the  novelist,  for  virulence,  is  the  very 
heart's  blood  of  a  barrel  of  copper-filings. — I  want  a  little  fresh 
air  after  this  formidable  conversation. 

[Exit  Phil /rom  stage.) 

Pinch.  A  remarkably  sensible  man,  that — I  will  present  him 
with  a  copy  of  my  next  work.     And  now  for  the  publishers. 

.{Exit  Pinchbeck.) 

SCENE  v.— PARLOR  IN  MR.  FIZGIG'S  HOUSE.— 

(Sam  alone.) 

Sam.  "She  will  be  down  in  one  moment,  sir,"  so  said  the 
(servant.     Yet  here  have  I  been  waiting  already  a  quarter  of  an 
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hour.  I  know  of  no  more  effectual  mode  of  disgusting  a  man 
than  to  'keep  him  waiting  in  this  way.  I  begin  to  think  there 
may  be  some  truth  in  Phil's  criticisms.  I  will  observe  her  more 
closely ;  ah — here  she  comes. 

{Enter  Garafelia.) 
Garaf.     Good  morning,  Mr.  Markham.     Oh,  you   naughty 
man,  how  came  you  to  suffer  Mr.  Hodgson  to  escape  your  ven- 
geance. 

Sam.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  Miss  Garafelia,  I  am  very  glad 
that  he  has  gone  off  without  disturbing  the  peace. 

Garaf.  Mr.  Markham  !  how  can  you  talk  so  ?  Is  it  possible 
you  are  of  so  dull  a  spirit? 

Sam.     Why,  you  would  not  have  had  us  fight,  would  you  ? 
Garaf.     Wouldn't  I !    If  it  had  depended  on  me,  one  of  you 
would  have  been  under  the  surgeons,  or  perhaps  the  sexton's 
hands,  by  this  time. 

Sam  {aside).     I  never  noticed  it  before,  but  she  does  seem  to 

be  a  little  murderous  in  her  disposition.     {Aloud.)     You  don't 

really  mean  you  could  have  wished  one  of  us  to  have  been  shot  ? 

Garaf.     Indeed  I  do !     What  was  the  use  of  quarreling,  if 

you  didn't  intend  it  should  come  to  anything  ? 

Sam  {aside).  I  am  not  sure  that  Phil  wasn't  a  true  prophet; 
I'll  try  her  a  litde  more.  {Aloud.)  But,  Miss  Garafelia,  my 
adversary  ran  away;  how  could  I  help  that? 

Garaf.  Why  didn't  you  keep  watch  on  him,  and  waylay 
him  ? 

Sam.     What ! — ^like  a  foot-pad  ? 

Garaf.  No,  like  a  hero!  {Enter  Vmh.)  Oh,  Mr.  Peters, 
I  am  in  such  distress  ! — the  novels  you  mentioned  are  not  to  be 
found  in  Philadelphia. 

Phil  {aside).  No  wonder ! — for  I  have  not  yet  composed  any- 
thing beyond  the  titles.  {Aloud.)  ''-'^hat  is  very  singular — pro- 
bably the  demand  in  New  York  has  been  so  great  that  they  have 
all  been  bought  up  there. 

Garaf.     But  you  will  procure  them  for  me  on  your  return  ? 
Phil.     If  there  be  one  copy  in  the  city,  you  shall  have  it. 
Garaf.     Your  assurance  sets  me  at  ease. 
Sam  {aside).     She  certainly  might  be  improved. 
Phil.     Have  you  heard,  Miss  Fizgig,  of  the  last  horrid  murder? 
Garaf.     No — no.     Do  tell  me  the  particulars. 
Phil.     That  I  can  scarcely  do,  but  I  heard  in  general  that  a 
poor  man  in  an  out-of-the-way  forest  in  Canada,  had  murdered  his 
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wife  and  two  infant  children,  and  pickled  them  for  his  winter  sup- 
ply.    It  was  added  that  he  was  supposed  to  be  insane. 

Garaf.  Is  it  possible  !  I  should  like  of  all  things  to  see  the 
account  of  it.  It  would  be  a  welcome  addition  to  my  collection. 
I  assure  you,  Mr.  Peters,  I  have  a  most  charming  album  of 
singular  crimes.;,  . 

Sam  (aside).   'Blood  and  thunder — another  Newgate  calendar ! 

Garaf.  I  protest  to  you,  I  do  not  admit  everything.  Only  the 
choice  crimes,  the  cream  of  the  murders  and  so  on,  lind  a  place 
in  my  book ! 

Phil  (aside  to  Sam).     What  think  you  of  that? 

Sam  (aside).     The  ghoul ! — the  harpy  ! 

Phil  (aside).  Uh — uh — uh  !  What  a  woman  for  a  wife  ! — 
Sam  let's  make  our  escape  from  this  ogress. — (They  rise. — 
Aloud.)  Well,  Miss  Fizgig,  if  I  see  any  paper  which  contains 
the  account,  I  will  cut  it  out  for  you. 

Garaf.     Do — do  !     You  will  confer  an  eternal  obligation. 
(Exeunt  Phil  and  Sam  a7id  curtain  drops.) 

END  OF  ACT  FOURTH. 


ACT    V. 

SCENE    I.— SATURDAY.— PARLOR    IN    FIZGIG'S 
HOUSE. 

(Garafelia  in  a  pensive  attitude.) 
Garaf.     Ah  me!  I  fear   the   age   of  romance  has  gone   by. 
Woe  is  me  !     The  Avorld  is  growing  common-place  and  utilita- 
rian ! 

(Enter  Pinchbeck.) 
Pinch.     Ah,  Miss  Garafelia,  good  morning. 
Garaf.     Dear  Mr.  Pinchbeck,  have  you  heard  anything  more 
of  the  escape  of  Mr.  Hodgson  ?     Is  it  certain  ? 
,   Pinch.     There   can  be  no  question  of  it.     He  went  off  by 
yesterday  morning's  train,  with  a  trunk  bearing  his  name  in  full 
in  large  white  letters,  and  "  Great  Britain"  in  smaller,  underneath. 
But  what  was  the  origin  of  the  quarrel  ?     It  took  place  here,  as  I 
understand. 
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Garaf.  Oh  something  or  other  about  steamships;  and  then 
Mr.  Hodgson  told  Mr.  Markham,  in  the  most  gallant  style,  that 
he  didn't  believe  his  word. 

Pinch.  What!  told  Markham  he  didn't  believe  him?  Miss 
Garafelia,  by  all  that  is  romantic  and  unheard  of,  if  any  man 
dared  to  speak  in  that  way  to  me,  I  would  land  upon  him  like  a 
cataract,  or  a  pile  of  bricks ! 

Garaf.  (aside).     Isn't  he  awful  in  his  passion! 

Pinch.  Yes,  Miss  Garafelia,  had  I  been  Markham,  I  would 
have  throttled  him,  though  it  had  been  done  before  your  very 
eyes ;  and  by  the  way,  talking  of  throtding — I  swear,  by  the 
immortal  nine,  if  you  do  not  look  with  pity  on  me,  I  will  hang 
myself  in  my  best  dressing-gown,  with  my  works  in  my  pockets, 
punctually  at  twelve  this  night,  and  at  twelve  precisely,  if  such 
things  can  be,  hear  me  swear,  that  my  disenthralled  and  disem- 
bodied spirit  shall  disturb  your  slumbers,  and  blast  your  happy 
dreams ! 

Garaf.  Oh  do,  Mr.  Pinchbeck  !  I  should  like,  of  all  things, 
to  be  visited  by  a  ghost!  What  a  romantic  and  loving  interview 
we  should  have ! 

Pinch,  (aside).  That  failing,  I  can  do  no  more;  but  I'll  try 
once  again.  {Falls  on  his  knees,  and  produces  a  penknife. 
Aloud.)  Hear  me  for  the  last  time.  Miss  Garafelia,  thou  idol  of 
my  soul.  Choose  now,  once  and  forever,  whether  Pontefract 
Pinchbeck  shall  live  or  die — Pontefract  Pinchbeck,  not  totally 
unknown,  nor  undistinguished  in  the  republic  of  letters — Ponte- 
fract Pinchbeck,  who  flatters  himself  that  he  has  troubled  as 
many  slumbers,  has  shaken  as  many  knees,  and  paled  as  many 
cheeks,  as  any  other  writer  in  the  world  of  literature.  For  here, 
if  you  discard  him,  here  and  now  will  he  spill  his  heart's  blood — 
here,  even  upon  this  very  Brussels  carpet ! 

Garaf.      What  a  striking  attitude! 

Pinch.  Here  will  he  dismiss  his  miserable  and  hag-ridden 
soul,  a  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  your  upas  beauty — self-slaughter 
and  the  peril  of  his  eternal  salvation  shall  lie  at  your  door ! — 
Answer — for,  scorned  by  the  daughter,  and  forbidden  the  house 
by  the  father,  Pontefract  Pinchbeck,  miserable  outcast  that  he  is, 
will  live  no  longer  ! 

Garaf.  [eagerly).     Did  my  father  forbid  you  the  house? 

Pinch.     He  did,  and  said  you  never  should  be  mine! 

Garaf.  Pontefract  Pinchbeck,  you  have  conquered!  Die 
not,  but  live,  for  I  am  yours!  [Rushes  into  his  arms.) 

15 
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SCENE  II.— PARLOR  IN  SAM'S  HOUSE. 

(Sam  comes  to  the  window,  and  sees  a  man  posting  up  a  bill. 
Phil  at  the  door,  ringing.) 

Sam  {stretching  himself).  Heigh-ho!  I  ^>onder  what  that 
man  is  pasting  up  in  large  letters  over  the  wayi; — F — L — A — G, 
Flag? — Flag?  What  can  that  mean?  Ah,  I  see  an  O — it  must 
be  "  Flagrant  Outrage."  What  has  been  done  now  in  our  goodly 
city,  I  wonder  ? 

No  !  by  Jupiter,  as  I  live,  'tis  a  new  novel  by  my  friend  Pon- 
tefract — Flagel;  or,  The  Demon  Attorney  of  the  Rue  La  Mort, 
with  three  notes  of  interjection  very  properly  after  it,  followed 
by  the  usual  commendations  from  the  press,  I  suppose.  Ponte- 
fract  is  a  wonder;  like  Dr.  Faustus'  scholars,  he  is  to-day  in 
France,  to-morrow  in  Spain.  'Tis  but  six  weeks  ago  that  he 
published  "  The  Bay  of  Biscay ;  or,  The  Spectre  Smuggler  of 
Segovia."  What  though  his  seaport  were  two  or  three  hundred 
miles,  or  more,  inland?  Did  not  Shakspeare  make  a  similar 
blunder? 

But  it  is  all  over  with  me ;  Garafelia  can  never  hold  out  against 
this  last  stroke.  The  Demon  Attorney  will  get  the  better  of  the 
mortal  lawyer !  Hold  !  I  will  be  even  with  him — I,  too,  will 
write  a  novel.  {Walks  up  and  down  the  room.)  I  will  extin- 
guish Eugene  Sue.  Ml  my  heroes  shall  be  assassins — all  my 
heroines  harlots !  The  schoolmaster,  in  "  The  Mysteries  of 
Paris,"  shall  be  a  peaceable  domestic  character  compared  with 
the  least  of  mine  ! — Caesar  Borgia  shall  be  a  pattern  of  virtue,  a 
very  saint  on  earth,  alongside  of  the  least  vicious  of  my  creations ! 
Pontefract  Pinchbeck  shall  be  outdone !  I  will  construct  such  a 
hotbed  of  ungodly  deeds  as  never  before  was  imagined  upon 
earth ;  they  shall  pop  up  as  thick  as  asparagus  ! — without  warn- 
ing, like  fungi — butt-end  foremost,  like  beans — out  of  rottenness, 
like  potatoes !  There  shall  be  none  but  the  very  outcasts  of  the 
earth  in  my  book — not  one !  I  will  give  the  world  no  homoeo- 
pathic dose — there  shall  be  no  cloak  to  my  villainies !  Plain  and 
unvarnished — naked  as  they  were  born,  shall  they  go  forth  into 
the  streets !  Men  shall  gulp  down  horrors  as  they  cat  oysters — 
raw  ! 

Phil  {opening  the  door).     What's  that  you  were  saying  about ' 
oysters,  Sam? 

Sam  {not  heeding  him).  Whatever  country  I  touch  upon,  I 
will  bring  war,  fire,  famine,  and  pestilence  upon  it.     Cities  shall 
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tremble  at  my  approach — the  ravage  of  the  Palatinate  shall  be 
transcended — Warren  Hastings  and  Hyder  Ali  shall  sink  into 
insignificance  before  the  deeds  of  my  heroes !  My  ink  shall  be 
blood,  and  I  will  mend  my  pen  with  a  scalping-knife ! 

Phil.  Why,  Sam !  Why,  what  on  earth  possesses  you  ?  Is 
the  man  mad  ? 

Sam.  "  Mad  J"  Ay,  there's  another  glorious  idea — two-thirds 
of  my  personages  shall  be  more  or  less  insane,  and  half  my  scenes 
be  laid  in  a  mad  house  ! 

Phil.  Dear  Sam,  be  quiet,  for  Heaven's  sake  !  You  will 
rouse  the  whole  neighborhood ! 

Sam.  I  will  rouse  the  whole  earth,  I  tell  you !  I  will  inundate 
the  world  with  corrosive  sublimate — I  will  irrigate  every  field 
with  laudanum  and  Prussic  acid — I  will  have  a  burglary,  a  mur- 
der, and  a  suicide,  if  nothing  worse,  in  every  chapter — I  will 
dirk,  pistol,  and  poison  at  random — I  will  pour  out  the  vials  of 
wrath  till  every  man  feels  like  a  bottled  lizard.  There  shall  be 
a  torrent  of  horrors,  an  avalanche  of  atrocities  !  I  will  make 
every  man's  imagination  a  miniature  slaughter-house  ! 

Phil.     But  Sam,  Sam  !  listen  to  me  ! 

Sam.  Damn  Sam  !  A  common-sewer  of  unheard-of  iniqui- 
ties shall  run  before  every  man's  door,  in  all  our  public  streets. 
I  will  make  firearms  so  infamous  that  even  popgims  shall  be 
prohibited,  and  Chinese  crackers  shall  be  death.'  No  man  shall 
drink  his  coffee  in  peace,  I  will  so  terrify  mankind ! 

Phil.  Hush,  hush,  Sam  !  Here  comes  Miss  Garafelia  up 
the  street. 

Sam.  Let  her  hear !  I  will  find  the  avenue  to  her  heart 
through  passages  choked  with  noxious  vapors,  and  dripping  with 
unholy  dews  !  Every  page  of  my  novel  shall  exhale  a  pesti- 
lential miasma,  and  the  critics  had  better  dissect  a  resurrectionized 
corpse  than  lay  a  finger  on  my  book  ! 

Phil.  Sam,  ivill  you  hear  me  !  There  is  a  crowd  of  little 
boys  around  the  house,  and  the  story  will  be  all  about  town  if 
you  don't  stop  your  noise ! 

(Several  voices  heard:  "  Look  at  the  mad  gentleman,  see  him 
now !") 

Sam.  Little  boys !  Let  them  be  secured  and  boiled  in  a 
caldron  for  my  inspiration,  while  I  compose  this  work!  I 
must  have  raw  calf 's-head,  at  least,  to  raise  my  imagination  to 
the  proper  pitch.     I  will  beat  Fuseli  and  his  nightmare  ! 

Phil     Sam,  my  dear  fellow — 

Sam.  Silence,  confound  you,  till  I  have  done !     The  cypresa 
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shall  overshadow  the  earth.  Henceforth  two  men  shall  not  sit 
down  together  without  hatching  a  conspiracy,  nor  husband  and 
wife  whisper  without  suspicion  of  treason.  If  a  man  light  a 
match  he  shall  be  held  to  bail  for  arson.  If  a  dead  man  be  found 
with  a  file  in  his  hand,  it  shall  be  constructive  burglary.  I  will 
saturate  the  sea  with  unearthly  scoundrels,  I  will  cram  every  ele- 
ment with  miscellaneous  rascals.  There  shall  be  peace  for  man 
no  more  ! 

Phil.     Have  you  finished? 

Sam.  I  have,  and  feel  mightily  relieved.  That,  I  believe,  was 
the  last  puff,  and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  fancy  my  love  for  Gara- 
felia  has  evaporated  with  my  enthusiasm.  But  I'll  give  her  one 
more  chance, 

Phil.  And  what  is  the  cause  of  this  singular  explosion  of 
yours  ? 

Sam.  Look  !  Flagel,  or  the  Demon  Attorney  of  the  Rue  La 
MortJ 

Phil.  Is  that  all  ?  That  is  only  a  notice  of  the  first  number, 
which  is  not  yet  published,  but  which,  I  doubt  not,  will  be  a  tis- 
sue of  absurdities  from  beginning  to  end.  That  fellow  will  dis- 
tance Eugene  Sue  yet.  But  do  you  know  what  you  have  done? 
You  have  brought  it  to  pass  that  Mr.  Pontefract  Pinchbeck  wiU 
be  esteemed  a  great  genius,  while  you  are  looked  upon  as  some- 
thing little  better  than  a  madman  !  If  you  do  not  wish  this  im- 
pression to  become  general,  come  forth  with  me  at  once,  and 
anticipate  the  story. 

Sam.     You  are  right.  (Exeunt  Phil  and  Sam.) 

SCENE  III.— PARLOR  IN  FIZGIG'S  HOUSE. 

(Discovered  Emily  and  Garafelia.) 

Garaf.  Oh,  Emily,  I  must  tell  you  the  greatest  secret.  But 
you  will  keep  sacred  the  confidence  I  am  about  to  repose  in 
you? 

Emily.     I  promise. 

Garaf.     Well,  then,  I'm  going  to  be  married ! 

Emily.  You,  Garafelia  !  to  whom?  You  going  to  enter  into 
the  state  which  is  "the  destruction  of  all  romance?" 

Garaf.  Yes;  but  J  intend  to  run  away:  that  alters  the  case 
materially,  you  know.  I'm  not  to  be  married  in  your  regular 
hum-drum  style.  Pontefract  is  to  meet  me  at  four  o'clock,  at  the 
house  of  his  cousin,  Mrs.  Flyaway,  and  there  the  Reverend  Dr. 
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Ranter  will  join  ns  in  holy  matrimony,  in  spite  of  father  and  mo- 
ther, and  all  the  interfering  kinsmen  in  creation  ! 

Emily.     Pontefract  Pinchbeck  ! 

Garaf.  Yes.  I  wanted  Pontefract  to  make  a  real  adventure 
of  it; — to  come  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  in  the  midst  of  a  howling 
storm,  with  false  keys  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  to  carry  me  off 
in  romantic  style  ;  but  he  talked  about  fathers  and  pistols,  and 
house-dogs,  and  watchmen's  rattles,  and  being  taken  up  for  a 
burglar.  And  he  convinced  me,  besides,  that  it  is  much  more 
daring  to  go  off  in  broad  daylight.  So  here  am  I  bride  elect, 
and  you  must  be  bridesmaid  and  witness — for  on  witnesses 
Pontefract  insisted  particularly,  much  to  my  mortification  ! 

Emily.  /,  my  dear  child  ?  You  know  I  don't  fancy  these 
fantastic  arrangements  ! 

Garaf.     Oh,  you  must,  you  must ! 

{Enter  Sam  and  Phil.) 

{Aside.)  Isn't  that  too  provoking  now  ?  I  told  Patrick  to  ad- 
mit no  one.  {Aloud.)  Good  day  to  you,  Mr.  Markham  ;  hap- 
py to  see  you,  Mr.  Peters.  Emily,  I  don't  know  whether  you 
are  acquainted  with  Mr.  Peters. 

Emily.  Oh,  yes !  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr. 
Peters  before. 

Phil.  To  be  sure.  Indeed,  if  what  the  world  said  of  us  be 
true,  we  were  very  formidable  lovers  once  upon  a  time. 

Garaf.  Oh,  dear  !  do  tell  me  the  story.  I  dare  say  it  was  a 
very  romantic  affair. 

Emily.  Very !  You  must  know,  I  accidentally  ran  a  bodkin 
into  Mr.  Peters'  hand  ;  Mrs.  Tattle  was  present,  and  you  may 
depend,  before  the  story  had  traveled  ten  blocks,  I  had  fallen 
desperately  in  love  with  Mr.  Peters,  and,  in  a  fit  of  unfounded 
jealousy,  stabbed  him  with  a  stiletto! 

Garaf.  What  a  pity  such  a  beautiful  tale  should  not  have 
been  true ! 

Phil.  Much  obliged,  Miss  Fizgig,  but  I  can't  agree  with 
you  in  this  instance. 

Sam  (as?'rfe).  The  insatiate  Gorgon!  the  indiscriminate  Fury  ! 
I  give  her  up  !  Phil,  let's  decamp — we  seem  to  have  come 
rather  mal-apropos.  {Aloud.)  I  called,  Miss  Garafelia,  to  in- 
vite you  to  a  sleighing  party  on  Monday  night ;  and  you.  Miss 
Slapdash,  you  will  honor  me,  I  hope.  We  are  to  have  a  little 
supper  and  a  dance  at  my  aunt's  in  the  country.  I  am  sorry 
your  devoted  lover  here,  according  to  the  world's  opinion  some 
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time  ago,  is  obliged  to  leave  to-morrow  for  New  York,  but  I  will 
endeavor  to  make  the  excursion  pleasant  for  you. 

Emily.  If  ma  chere  mere  will  hear  of  it,  I  will  go  with  plea- 
sure. 

Garaf.  {aside).  Oh,  that  I  could  combine  my  elopement  and 
this  sleighing  party  ! 

Sam.     And,  Miss  Garafelia,  what  say  you  ? 

Garaf.     I  am  sorry  I  am  constrained  to  refuse. 

Sam.  Well,  good  day,  then,  for  I  have  a  number  of  calls  to 
make  on  this  same  ground  of  invitations. 

{Exeunt  Sam  and  Phil.) 

Garaf.  The  ingrate  !  Did  you  notice  how  coolly  he  took 
my  refusal?  No  matter.  I'll  break  his  heart  by  marrying  Ponte- 
fract.     Come,  Emily,  and  help  me  make  my  arrangements. 

{Exeunt  Emily  and  Garafelia.) 


SCENE  IV.— PINCHBECK   IN  HIS   ROOM,  TRYING 
ON  A  NEW  COAT. 

Pinch.  Confound  the  thing,  how  it  wrinkles  !  Snip,  thou 
vulgar  tailor,  thy  shears  shall  disfigure  me  no  more.  Ha !  Ponte- 
fract  Pinchbeck,  fortune  begins  to  smile  upon  thee.  Thou  mayst 
consider  thyself  worth  half  a  million  at  least.  .  Old  Fiz  can't 
last  long.  {Looks  in  the  glass.)  Pinchbeck,  take  the  last  look 
of  thyself  a  bachelor,  for  the  next  glimpse  thou  catchest  of  thy 
face,  'twill  be  a  husband's. 

I  will  abjure  novels — I  will  discard  romances.  Flagel,  I'll 
have  no  more  to  say  to  thee.  Get  thee  behind  me,  Sathanas  !  I 
will  drink  gin  and  water  no  longer.  I'll  turn  critic,  and  cut  up 
other  people's  books,  as  I  used  to  carve  other  men's  canvass-back 
ducks  ! 

I'll  neither  walk  nor  work,  but  ride  in  my  chariot.  I  will 
drink  naught  but  Mocha  coffee  for  my  breakfast.  I  will  give 
great  dinners,  and  luxuriate  upon  pate  de  foie  gras  and  cham- 
pagne— I  will  drink  no  wine  but  chablis  with  my  fish.  My  claret 
shall  be  of  the  best,  and  my  Madeira  of  the  oldest.  I  will  have 
naught  but  capons  on  my  table.  I  will  import  Stilton  cheese 
and  grouse  from  England.  Poverty,  Pontefract  Pinchbeck  and 
thou  are  henceforth  to  have  not  even  a  speaking  acquaintance ! 

I  will  have  a  Cashmere  dressing-gown,  and  import  J'rench 
boots  and  Turkish  slippers.     So,  so,  I  think  I  personate  a  most 
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unexceptionable  bridegroom.     Garafelia,  I  fly  to  meet  thee.  Love 
and  wealth  beckon  me  on.     I  come — I  come  ! 

{Exit  Pinchbeck.) 

SCENE  v.— PARLOR  IN  SAM'S  HOUSE. 

(Sam  alone,  with  a  newspaper  in  his  hand.) 

Sam.     How  marvelously  one's  opinions  of  people  and   things 
change,  and  in  how  short  a  time !     Here,  but  a  few  months  ago, 
half  the  nation  were  indifferent  about  Oregon.     Now,  all  of  us 
would  rather  cut  off  our  ears  than  give  it  up  ! 
{Enter  Phil.) 

PaiL.  How  do  you  now,  Sam?  With  what  eyes  do  you 
view  the  charming  Garafelia?     Have  you  an  appetite  for  dinner? 

Sam.  Phil,  I  have  been  soliloquizing  here,  and  was  just 
coming  to  that  point  when  you  entered. 

Phil.     Which?  the  lady  or  the  dinner? 

Sam.  Pshaw,  the  lady  of  course !  I  believe,  after  serious 
reflection,  I  must  acknowledge  that  I  have  been  a  considerable 
jackass  lately! 

Phil.  I  congratulate  you  on  having  come  to  that  conclusion. 
Shall  I  say,  then, like  the  hospital  reports,  "Discharged — cured?" 

Sam.  I  believe  you  may  ;  I  evacuate  the  premises,  and  leave 
the  field  to  my  illustrious  rival. 

Phil.  Then,  Sam,  I  may  as  well  inform  you  that  a  rumor  is 
abroad,  announcing  that  Miss  Garafelia  Fizgig  has  eloped  sur- 
reptitiously with  Mr.  Pontefract  Pinchbeck.  Nobody  knows 
how  it  originated,  but,  for  my  part,  I  think  it's  very  credible. 

Sam.     It  matters  not.     Life's  young  dream  is  over. 

Phil.  Better  such  idle  dreams  as  this  should  soon  be  oyer. 
But  no,  no,  Sam — you  have  romance  enough  in  your  disposition  for 
a  dozen  love  scrapes  yet.  You  have  now,  I  perceive,  arrived  at 
tliat  period  of  life  when  love  is  necessary  to  your  existence- — at 
least,  essential  to  your  well-being.  I  wish  you  the  best  wish  I 
can  conceive  in  your  case.  When  I  next  come  to  Philadelphia, 
may  I  find  you  again  in  love ;  but  with  a  woman  who  has  some- 
thing besides  her  beauty  to  recommend  her.  May  she  be  sensible, 
amiable,  virtuous,  charitable;  and  her  charity  of  that  comprehen- 
sive sort  which  embraces  all  sects  and  all  ranks — with  a  sharp 
eye  for  other  people's  virtues,  and  a  dull  one  for  their  faults . 
But,  above  all  and  in  all  things,  may  she  be  truly  religious;  not 
conspicuous  for  that  outward  and  seeming  religion,  which  con- 
sists in  riding  regularly  to  church  on  Sunday  in  a  state  coach. 
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with  footmen  in  splendid  liveries; — not  carried  away  by  that 
contracted  and  mistaken  zeal  which  pronounces  "  our  church," 
and  "  our  preacher,"  to  be  the  only  mail-rout  and  only  sign-post 
to  salvation  ; — but  imbued  with  that  mild,  gentle,  and  forgiving 
spirit  of  religion  which  some  few  Christian  pastors  inculcate, 
and  which  still  fewer  exemplify  in  their  lives  ! 

By  that  time,  moreover,  may  every  man  in  this  world,  who 
deserves  such  a  destiny,  be  in  the  same  predicament.  And  now 
let  us  go  and  refresh  this  outward  man,  for  moralizing  always 
gives  me  a  raging  appetite. 

Sam.     Agreed !  agreed  !  [Exeunt  together.) 


SCENE  VI.— DRAWING-ROOM  IN   FIZGIG'S   HOUSE. 

(Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fizgig  waiting  dinner.) 

Fiz.  It  is  very  singular  that  Garafelia  does  not  make  her  ap- 
pearance. 'Tis  already  forty  minutes  after  our  usual  dinner  hour, 
and  Garafelia,  with  all  her  romance,  had  generally  a  very  good 
appetite. 

Mrs.  Fiz.  I  begin  to  fear  that  something  serious  has  occurred. 
I  have  been  in  her  room,  and  her  best  ball-dress  is  missing.  I 
have  examined  her  maid,  but  she  either  knows  nothing,  or  will 
tell  nothing. 

Fiz.  (whistles  softly).  Mrs.  Fizgig,  my  dear,  I  begin  to  smell 
a  rat.  [Sound of  ivheels  is  heard;  Fizgig  rushes  to  the  window.) 
And  my  suspicions,  alas,  are  well  founded  !  Here  comes  the  hussy 
in  a  hack,  and  by  all  that's  ruinous,  Pontefract  Pinchbeck  with 
her  ! 

Mrs.  Fiz.  You  surely  don't  mean  that  the  unprincipled 
wretch  has  married  my  daughter  ! 

Fiz.  I  scarcely  cherish  a  hope  that  it  can  be  otherwise — that 
this  ignoramus  in  politics  should  have  outmaneuvered  me! — Mrs. 
Fizgig,  my  dear,  we  soon  shall  know  the  truth,  for  I  hear  them 
coming. 

[Enter  Pinchbeck  and  Garafelia,  a)id  throw  themselves  at  the 
feet  of  Fizgig.) 

Pinch,  and  Garaf.     Pardon  !  pardon  !  our  father  ! 

Fiz.  (aside).  "  Our  father  !"  The  impudent  son  of  a  gun  !  I 
will  preserve  an  indignant  silence. 

Pinch,  and  Garaf.     Mother,  mother  !  pardon,  pardon  ! 

Mrs.  Fiz.  (aside).  Gracious  heavens,  how  dizzy  I  feel! — that 
monster,  my  offspring  ! 
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Pinch  and  Garaf.     Father,  father,  hear  us! 

Fiz.  Damn  it,  you  roar  loud  enough  for  the  dead  to  hear! 
What  would  you  have? 

Garaf.     Pardon  for  myself  and  husband  ! 

Fiz.  You  are  then  married,  ch  ? — contrary  to  my  known 
wish,  you  unnatural  and  disobedient  child  ! 

Garaf.      Yes,  father,  but — 

Pinch.     Yes,  father,  but — 

Fiz.     Silence,  you  insolent  vagabond  ! 

Garaf.  But,  father,  would  you  have  me  sacrifice  the  happiness 
of  a  litetime  to  the  indulgence  of  one  of  your  foolish  whims? 

Fiz.  Whims  ! — a  dutiful  child  with  a  vengeance ! — Whims  ! — 
And  pray,  what  do  you  call  your  fiincy  for  that  great  personifica- 
tion of  Humbug  yonder? — {points  to  Pinchbeck.) 

Pinch,  (aside).  The  old  gendeman  isn't  very  polite  to  his 
son-in-law  at  the  first  start,  any  how! 

Garaf.  Take  care,  father  ! — Don't  drive  me  to  extremities, 
lest  I  say  what  I  ought  not  to  say. 

Fiz.     Out  with  it,  you  graceless  girl ! 

Garaf.  Well,  then,  father,  if  you  will  have  it,  allow  me  to  say 
that  if  you  wonder  at  my  loving  Pontefract,  you  ought  likewise 
to  be  astonished  at  my  mother  for  having  been  taken  with  you. 

Fiz.  (working  himself  vp  into  a  rage).  Ah,  ah  !  that's 
what  you  had  to  say,  is  it  ?  You  wanted  to  insult  your  father, 
did  you  ?  A  pretty  pass  the  world  has  come  to — Ah  ha  !  Miss 
Fizgig,  you  flatter  me.  You  think  I  am  really  to  be  compared  to 
Mr.  Pinchbeck,  do  you  ?  That  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  I  am 
mad.  Ah — an  amiable  daughter  ! — a  choice  specimen  of  filial 
affection  ! 

Mrs.  Fiz.  Oh,  Fizgig,  be  quiet  now:  you  know  she  does  not 
mean  what  she  says! 

Garaf.  You  know,  father,  I  have  never  thwarted  you  but  in 
this  one  instance — you  know — 

Fiz.  None  of  your  nonsense  !  Don't  arouse  the  sleeping  lion 
in  my  breast !  Never  thwarted  me  !  You  have  been  a  constant 
source  of  vexation  and  annoyance  to  me  ever  since  the  day  you 
were  born  ! 

Garaf.     Then, father,  I  had  better  relieve  you  of  my  pi'csence  ! 

Mrs.  Fiz.  (to  Garaf.)  Don't  provoke  your  father,  you  silly 
girl!     Let  him  work  oft'  his  passion  without  interruption. 

Fiz.  Yes — go — go!  You  are  welcome  to  depart! — I  discard 
you — I  disinherit  you  ! 

Garaf.  (aside  to  Pinch.)     Well,  if  they  won't  forgive  us,  so 
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much  the  more  romantic  is  our  love.    Love  in  a  cottage  vi^ith  you, 
dear  Pinchbeck — 

Pinch,  {aside  to  Garaf.)  Ay  !  ay !  love  in  a  cottage — very 
pleasant — but  the  money  ! — the  money ! 

Garaf.  (aloud).  Come,  Pontefract,  let  us  away  from  this 
relentless  house.  But  no — no  !  I  cannot  part  thus  with  the 
parents  who  have  been  ever  kind  and  affectionate  to  me.  I  will 
not  leave  with  bitter  feelings  the  father  and  the  mother  who  have 
watched  over  and  protected  me.  Father,  mother,  if  you  will 
not  receive  your  wretched  child,  yet  pardon  my  disobedience. — 
The  deed  is  done,  and  cannot  be  recalled.  Once  more  I  suppli- 
cate your  forgiveness.  Let  me  not  depart  with  your  curse  upon 
my  head ! 

Mrs.  Fiz.     You  shall  not,  my  daughter,  my  daughter! 

Fiz.  Garafelia,  you  are  forgiven.  Mrs.  Fizgig,  my  dear,  you 
are  right  for  once. — (Garafelia  embraces  first  her  mother,  then 
her  father :  Pinchbeck  kisses  Mrs.  Fizgig,  who  exclaims,  "  Oh, 
the  bear!" — then  runs  with  open  arms  to  Fizgig.) 

Fiz.  Stand  off.  Pinchbeck!  Don't  be  too  familiar  with  one 
yet  awhile  !     Remember  the  fable  of  the  affectionate  donkey ! 

Pinch,  {aside).  I  wish  the  old  fellow  would  discontinue  his 
annoying  comparisons ! 

Fiz.     But,  daughter,  he  shall  write  no  more  novels! 

Garaf.     Nay,  father,  no  conditions  now  ! 

Fiz.  Well,  well,  we  won't  quarrel  about  it.  Let's  make  the 
best  of  a  bad  bargain. 

Pinch,  {aside).     Hum  ! — complimentary  ! 

Fiz.  I  should  have  liked  amazingly  to  have  had  a  son-in-law 
in  the  legislature  ! — But  never  mind.  Pinchbeck,  you're  the  winner, 
and  so  let's  to  dinner,  and  be  as  merry  as  we  may  ! — (Fizgig 
offers  Mrs.  Fizgig  his  arm.)     Come,  the  soup  cools. 

{Enter  Servant  with  a  newspaper  for  Fizgig.) 

Excuse  me  one  moment,  Mrs.  Fizgig,  my  dear,  while  I  ex- 
amine the  evening  paper.  I  expect  to  find  some  news  of  import- 
ance.   {Opens  the  paper  hurriedly.)     Eh!  what?     Blown  up! 

Pinch.     Blown  up! 

Mrs.  and  Miss  Fiz.     Blown  up! 

Fiz.  {reads).  "We  learn,  from  unquestionable  authority,  that 
the  great  North  American  Gold  Mining  Company  has  exploded. 
The  stockholders  will  be  ruined.  Our  readers  may  remember 
that  we  prophesied  such  a  result  some  six  months  ago." — Gone  to 
smash,  by  all  that's  unlucky ! 
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Pinch.     Gone  to  smash ! 

Mrs.  and  Miss  Fiz.     Gone  to  smash! 

Fiz.     Done  up! 

Pinch,     Done  up ! 

Mrs.  and  Miss  Fiz.     Done  up! 

Fiz.     Lame  duck. ! 

Pinch.     Lame  duck! 

Fiz.  Gone  'coon — dead  dog — flayed  donkey!  Pinchbeck,  I 
ain't  worth  a  copper  in  the  world. 

Pinch.     You  don't  really  mean  to  say  you're  ruined! 

Fiz.  Ruined,  sir! — I'm  annihilated — swept  off"  to  the  last 
penny — cleaned  out — diddled — gammoned — bit — cheated  ! 

Mrs.  Fiz.     Poor  Garafelia! 

Pinch,  (fls/rfe).     Taken  in,  by  Heavens! 

Garaf.  Never  mind,  dear  Pontefract,  rich  in  the  afiection  we 
bear  each  other,  love — 

Pinch,  (aside).     Go  to  the  devil!     Confound  love! 

Garaf.  (aside).  What  an  exquisitely  sensitive  husband;  I 
foresee  we  shall  have  a  life  of  delicious  matrimonial  squabbles. 
I'll  get  up  a  scene  at  once.  (Aloud.)  Pontefract,  you're  a  monster ! 

Fiz.     Just  what  I  told  you  some  time  ago,  Garafelia. 

Garaf.     Father,  you're  a  monster  ! 

Mrs.  Fiz.  My  dear,  dear  child,  don't  speak  so  wickedly  to 
your  father. 

Garaf.     Mother,  youWe  a  monster! 

Pinch.     Yes,  you're  all  monsters  ! 

Garaf.  (aside).     What  a  romantic  scene! 

Fiz.  Thank  you,  sonny-in-law.  Mrs.  Fizgig,  my  dear,  we 
shall  have  to  sell  this  house,  and  hire  a  smaller. 

Garaf.  (aside).  I  begin  to  suspect  that  poverty  is  not  quite 
as  agreeable  in  real  life  as  it  appears  in  novels.  (Aloud.)  But, 
father,  what's  the  use  of  leaving  this  house? 

Pinch,  (aside).  I  have  a  great  mind  to  leave  it,  and  fly  the 
country  ! 

Garaf.  Why  don't  you  ruin  some  hundred  wretched  creditors 
and  live  in  state,  with  one  of  them  sitting  on  your  front  steps, 
and  begging  his  daily  bread? — 'Twould  be  so  romantic! — occa- 
sionally, raising  up  his  voice  in  execrations  on  your  head.  An- 
other, with  six  children  frozen  to  death — with  other  interesting 
incidents  of  a  similar  nature.  Oh,  it  would  be  delightful — and  so 
original ! 

Fiz.     Daughter,  I  have  a  conscience ! 
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Garaf.  Away  with  such  mean  considerations,  and  think  of 
the  romance  of  the  thing. 

Pinch.     Besides,  everybody  does  it. 

Fiz.  Ah,  Pinchbeck,  you  there  yet? — Let  me  embrace  you, 
{runs  towards  him;)  you  shall  support  us  by  your  pen. 

Pinch.  Stand  off.  Fizzy.  "  Remember  the  fable  of  the  affec- 
tionate donkey!" 

Garaf.     Pontefract,  you're  vulgar! 

Mrs.  Fiz.     Pontefract,  you're  a  heathen! 

Fiz.     Pontefract,  you're  married! 

Pinch.     Pontefract,  you're  in  a  scrape ! 

Garaf.  Never  mind,  Pontefract  dear,  you  can  write  a  new 
romance,  and  if  you  are  at  a  loss  for  a  heroine,  I  am  entirely  at 
your  service. 

(Pinch,  turns  disdainfully  away,  and  the  curtain  drops.) 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 

Jacob  Changeless,  a  man  of  multitudinous  prejudices,  and  a  mortal  eiiemy  of 

modern  improvements ;  from  the  country. 
John   Phoghess — amongst  his  friends  usually  kmnvn  as  Jack  O'Lantern — an 

infinite  perfectibility  man,  and  nephew  of  Jacob  Changeless. 
Elihu  Go-ahkad,  a  mighty  projector  of  railroads  and  all  internal  improvements. 
Dick  Meadows,  lover  of  Julia  Progress. 
Andrew  Ball. 
Nicholas  Content. 
Dh.  Dreadnought. 
Dr.  Fearful. 
Dr.  Poz. 

Mrs.  Progress,  vdfe  of  John  Progress. 
Julia  Progress,  their  daughter. 
Bridget,  a  cook. 

TJie  Scene  is  laid  in  New  Fork. 
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THE  ENTHUSIASTS  BY  THE  EARS, 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.  — A  STREET  IN  NEW  YORK.  — NIGHT 
CLOUDY  AND  DARK— NO  LAMPS  LIT.— A  HOLE 
WHERE  PIPES  ARE  TO  BE  LAID. 

{A  voice  proceeds  from  under  ground.) 

Changeless.  Heaven  help  me  out  of  this  cursed  city !  What 
infernal  hole  have  I  fallen  into  now  ? — The  devil  take  the  corpo- 
ration— the  devil  take  everybody — Watch!  Watch!  Watch! — 
No  use  calling  watch ! — What  an  intolerable  and  suffocating 
smell  of  gas! — I  hear  the  rushing  of  the  damned  Croton  water! 
I  shall  be  drowned  ! — Help !  Help !  Help  ! — Will  nobody  come  to 
my  assistance ? — Watch!  Fire!  Water!  Murder! 

{Enter  Dick  Meadows,  and  Andrew  Ball,  running.) 

Dick.  Where  the  deuce  did  the  voice  come  from  ?  I  thought 
it  was  somewhere  about  here. 

Changeless.     Hallo  there — Hallo! 

Dick.     What!  have  we  another  Hamlet's  ghost  on  hand? 

Change,  {pxakes  desperate  efforts  to  get  out,  and  shows  his  head 
and  hands).     Help! 

Andrew.     No,  by  my  life,  Briareus  again. 

Change,  [from  under  ground).  Confound  it,  young  gentle- 
men, don't  stand  there  cracking  your  jokes,  but  help  me  out. 

Dick.  Well  said,  old  covey:  give  us  your  hands.  {They 
help  Changeless  out.) 

Change,  {trying  to  brush  off  the  dirt  from,  his  clothes).  And 
these  are  what  you  call  your  modern  improvements,  are  they  ? 
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Dick  [aside  to  Andrew).  'Faith,  Andrew,  this  is  a  queer 
bird,  though  neither  drunk,  nor  a  blackguard,  as  I  supposed. 
{Aloud.)  1  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  for  keeping  you  waiting  so  Jong, 
but  may  I  ask  how,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  you  came  there  ?  Ex- 
cuse me,  sir,  but  you  look  precisely  as  if  you  had  just  been  dug 
out  from  Pompeii,  as  far  as  I  can  judge  by  this  dubious  light  we 
enjoy  to-night. 

Chance.  How  came  I  there  ?  there  is  nothing  unaccountable  in 
it,  sir.  I  was  very  quietly  and  unsuspiciously  crossing  the  street, 
when  suddenly  the  earth  gave  way  under  me,  and  I  fell  headlong 
into  that  infernal  pit. 

Dick.  But  didn't  you  see  it?  Oh,  I  forgot — [looks  up) — the 
corporation  moon  has  stepped  out  to-night. 

Change.  And  let  me  tell  you,  sir,  this  is  not  the  first  disaster 
of  the  kind  which  has  befallen  me  to-night.  Besides  divers 
other  minor  mischances,  I  fell  through  one  of  these  confounded 
gridirons  which  are  strewed  in  every  direction  about  the  side 
walks,  and  which  cover  the  mouths  of  bottomless  pits — vaults 
you  call  'em.  I  thought  my  leg  would  have  been  sawed  off",  before 
I  disengaged  it — as  it  is,  I  shall  be  lame  for  a  month.  There's 
another  of  your  detestable  modern  improvements! 

Dick  [aside).  Gridirons!  Another  martyrdom  of  Saint  Law- 
rence in  these  later  days,  by  Ju[)iter ! 

Change.  Sir,  in  my  day,  people  stored  up  their  wood — we 
used  no  coal  then — like  Christians,  like  reasonable  beings,  sir,  in 
outhouses  and  the  like,  not  in  holes  in  the  ground,  as  squirrels 
hoard  acorns. 

Dick.  I  confess  I  am  disposed  to  agree  with  you,  sir — but 
just  try  some  Dalley's  salve  for  your  leg  when  you  get  home. 

Change.  Dalley's  salve!  Another  intolerable  modern  im- 
provement! In  my  day,  sir,  it  was  simple  cerate.  As  to  home, 
sir,  I  never  expect  to  get  home — some  of  your  diabolical  modern 
improvements  will  kill  me  before  morning.  The  streets  are  full 
of  pitfalls  of  all  descriptions. 

Dick  [aside).  'Gad,  one  would  think,  from  the  old  gentleman's 
account,  that  this  was  a  communit}'-  of  prairie  dogs. 

Change,  [solemnly).  I  am  a  victim — yes,  I  know  it — I  feel  it. 
It's  all  over  with  me.  I  am  a  predestinated  gone  case — a  victim 
to  the  march  of  mind!  But  it's  my  own  fault;  I  ought  never  to 
have  come  to  town  after  forty  years'  absence. 

Dick.  You  have  been  in  town  before,  then?  But  forty  years 
^that's  a  long  time — a  very  long  time. 

Change.     Ay,  sir,  to  look  forward,  but  a  short  time  when  you 
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look  back.  I  recollect  the  last  time  I  led  off  a  country  dance  in 
New  York,  as  if  it  were  yesterday.  I  was  a  great  beau  in  my 
day,  sir,  and  though  I  say  it  myself,  and  you  may,  perhaps,  laugh 
at  me  for  so  doing,  I  was  acknowledged  to  have  the  handsomest 
pair  of  legs  in  the  counties  of  New  York,  Westchester,  Richmond, 
and  Kings.    But  there  is  no  use  in  legs  now — nobody  sees  them. 

Dick.     You  must  have  seen  changes,  sir,  in  forty  years. 

Change.  Yes,  sir,  forty  years  here  have  done  the  work  of 
four  hundred  in  other  lands.  Why,  sir,  the  very  ground  we 
stand  upon  was,  within  my  recollection,  so  far  out  of  town,  that 
we  boys  used  to  come  out  into  these  parts  to  gather  blackberries. 

Dick.     Yes,  sir,  the  spirit  of  improvement — 

Change.  Tut — tut — tut,  don't  talk  to  me  of  improvement. 
I  hate  the  very  sound  of  the  word.  No,  sir,  it  is  the  irresistible 
tendency  of  our  institutions  to  make  everything  grow  and  expand 
to  the  utmost.  It  is  the  natural  progress  of  events,  sir;  it  is  the 
energy  and  enterprize  of  our  people — 

Dick.     And  what  are  energy  and  enterprize  but  the  spirit  of — 

Change.  Stop,  sir.  If  you  don't  wish  to  disorganize  my  sys- 
tem for  ever,  sir;  if  you  don't  desire  to  give  an  irrecoverable  shock 
to  my  nerves,  uiter  not  the  word  again.  I  fear  I  am  detaining 
you,  sir — good  evening.  [Begins  to  move  off.)  Can  you  tell  me, 
sir,  where  the  house  of  one  John  Progress,  in  Ninth  street,  is,  and 
where  Ninth  street  is  to  be  found? 

Dick.     What,  Jack  o'  Lantern  ? 

[Enter  John  Progress,) 

Progress.     Who  calls  John  Progress  ? 

Change.  Ho,  nephew,  where  are  you?  Odds  boddikins,  I 
wish  you  carried  that  lantern  they  talk  of.  about  you,  for  may  I 
fall  into  another  man-trap  incontinently,  if  1  can  see  your  face. 

Progress.  Here  am  I.  [Comes  up,  and  shakes  hands  with 
Changkless  ) 

Dick  [aside).  So,  so,  this  must  be  the  old  gentleman  who  op- 
posed my  marriage  with  Julia,  and  thinks  the  modern  young 
gentlemen  are  all  ^'insipid.'"  I  know  he  has  been  expected 
in  town  to  pass  judgment  on  me — Insipid!  By  the  genius  of 
mischief,  I'll  put  that  conceit  out  of  his  head.  I'll  play  the  regu- 
lar fox-hunter  for  him — I'll  astonish  the  old  gentleman — Damme 
if  I  won't.  [Aloud  to  Andrew.)  Come,  Andrew,  the  old  gentle- 
man has  encountered  a  relation  to  take  charge  of  him — so  let's  be 
off.  'Gad,  I  wonder  how  uncle  and  nephew  will  agree  !  The  old 
light  and  the  new  light!  [Exeunt  Bob  and  Andrew.) 
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Progress  (taking  Changeless'  arm).  Come,  uncle,  let's 
move  on. 

Change.  No,  Johnny,  nephew  of  mine,  I  will  not  stir  from 
this  spot  till  dayhght,  lest  I  be  precipitated  into — 

Progress.     By  the  way,  uncle,  how  came  you  here? 

Change.  How  came  1  here?  Lord  knows.  That  I  am  here, 
alive,  and  with  no  bones  broken,  I  attribute  in  some  sort  to  a  mira- 
culous interposition  of  Providence  in  my  favor. 

Progress.  But  come,  uncle,  let's  walk.  Pll  answer  for  your 
neck,  never  fear.  My  house  is  not  very  far  off.  Pll  insure  you 
for  one  half  of  one  per  cent.,  dangers  of  the  seas  only  excepted. 

Change,  [beginning  to  walk  carefully).  Cautiously,  nephew, 
cautiously;  Pm  glad  you  don't  live  in  this  street,  for  I  should  cer- 
tainly disinherit  you  if  you  did. — Ah !  what  was  that  I  stepped 
upon  ? — Cautiously,  nephew,  cautiously ! 

[Exeunt  Changeless  and  Progress.) 
{-Enter  Elihu  Go-ahead  ivith  Nicholas  Content.) 

Elihu.  You  see,  sir,  I  want  to  have  a  railroad  constructed 
here. 

Content.  A  what! — and  you  have  dragged  me  out  of  my 
house  this  cold,  raw,  chilly,  dark,  disagreeable  night,  to  tell  me 
of  this  extravagant  project?  What  would  be  the  use  of  a  rail- 
road here? 

Elihu.  Hush,  sir — not  so  loud — great  secret.  Use,  sir?  Can't 
you  see,  sir  ? — connect  first  and  sixth  avenues — run  from  Hudson 
to  East  river — make  this  a  great  thoroughfare — business  street — 
raise  the  rent  of  houses — improve  value  of  property — connect 
with  Harlem  railroad — go  down  to  City  Hall  from  here  in  less  than 
no  time — Great  work — grand  improvement — Won't  you  sign  a 
petition  to  common  council  ? 

Content.  Mr.  Go-ahead,  can  you  really  suppose  that  I  will 
interest  myself  in  a  scheme  which,  if  carried  out,  would  prove 
an  everlasting  nuisance  to  my  family  ?  Why,  sir,  a  railroad  in 
this  street  would  keep  my  wife  in  a  perpetual  agony  for  the 
safety  of  my  children,  and  them  in  a  continual  danger  of  being 
run  over. 

Elihu.  But  the  convenience  of  stepping  right  out  of  your 
house  into  a  car — general  satisfaction — public  spirit — danger  all 
moonshine. 

Content.     Mr.  Go-ahead,  I  am  perfectly  content  as  I  am. 

Elihu.  Content ! — a  most  unnatural  state,  sir — an  antiquated, 
exploded  notion.     I  never  expect  to  be  content — must  be  moving, 
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sir — spirit  of  our  institutions — never  rest  content,  sir — contrary 
to  democratic  principles — aristocratic  feeling — won't  do  in  this 
country — never!  Won't  you  subscribe,  sir — take  stock,  if  we  get 
permission  to  build  from  Common  Council  ?  Issue  scrip — seven 
per  cent. — paid  in  five  years  from  profits  of  investment — succeed 
no  doubt — never  have  such  a  chance  again,  perhaps — flat  rail, 
cheap — railroads  all  the  go  in  England  now — atmospheric,  don't 
exactly  understand — great  thing  though,  no  question  of  it.  Look 
at  Boston — flourishing  city — all  owing  to  railroads. 

Content.     Permit  me  to  doubt  that  position,  Mr.  Go-ahead. 

Elihu.  Use  your  eyes,  sir — stretches  out  her  arms  like  a 
polypus  on  every  side,  and  rakes  in  the  oysters  from  everybody's 
banks — Boston  and  Albany  railroad,  sir,  sweeps  the  West — Bos- 
ton to  Portsmouth  collects  all  the  products  of  the  North — great 
city — cut  out  New  York,  if  we  don't  look  sharp — must  build, 
more  railroads,  sir — vital  importance  to  our  prosperity — must  be 
done — keep  up  with  the  march  of  improvement. 

Content.  By  tearing  along  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  an  hour, 
eh? 

Elihu.  Precisely,  sir — that's  the  ticket— must  do  it — if  you 
don't,  fiz — pop — bang!  everybody  goes  by  you  like  a  flash — and 
you  get  in  behind  time. 

Content.     And  suppose  I  am  satisfied  to  get  in  behind  time  ? 

Elihu.  Ruined,  sir — done  up — bills  protested — devil  to  pay — 
no  help  for  it — must  go — Now,  don't  you  think  a  railroad  in  this 
street  would  be  a  wonderful  improvement? — Save  time — shoe-lea- 
ther— can't  have  locomotives,  sir — that's  a  pity — set  fire  to  the 
houses — frighten  horses — but  will  have  fast  trotters — ten  miles  an 
hour. 

Content  {aside).  What  a  man !  His  ideas  run  always  in  one 
track.  He  even  talks  like  a  locomotive — spasmodically  ;  always 
in  a  devil  of  a  hurry,  and  I  bet  he  swallows  his  dinner  in  less 
than  ten  minutes.  [Aloud).  Mr.  Go-ahead,  I  must  decline  all 
participation  in  this  scheme.  I  don't  like  it,  sir,  and  I  can't  stay 
here  all  night  listening  to  you.  I  shall  catch  my  death  a-cold — 
uh — uh — uh  !  Let  go  my  buttons,  if  you  please.  Good-night, 
Mr.  Go-ahead. 

Elihu.  Well,  sir,  you're  decided,  eh  ? — good-night — sorry  you 
don't  coincide  with  my  views — great  speculation,  sir,  neverthe- 
less— regret  one  of  these  days  you  didn't  join  us — can't  be 
helped,  though — get  somebody  else  to  do  it.  Good-night,  sir — 
must  say,  you've  missed  it. 

(Exeunt  Content  and  Go-ahead,  in  different  directions.) 
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SCENE  II.— PARLOR  IN  PROGRESS'  HOUSE. 

(Mrs.  Progress  and  Julia  discovered.) 

Mrs.  Progress.  I  wonder  what  detains  your  father  so  late, 
Julia  ?     He  promised  to  come  home  early  to-night. 

Julia.  Perhaps  he  has  gone  to  inquire  about  Uncle  Change- 
less. Dear  mother,  I  am  almost  afraid  to  meet  my  uncle  now, 
though  he  has  always  been  so  kind  to  me.  I  fear  he  will  take  a 
dislike  to  poor  Richard. 

Mrs.  p.  Hope  the  best,  daughter.  Misery  comes  soon 
enough,  and  is  hard  enough  to  bear,  without  adding  the  appre- 
hension thereof.  Besides  it's  not  so  bad  as  you  fancy,  your 
chance  of  gaining  his  consent.  Your  uncle's  letters,  to  be  sure, 
have  been  discouraging,  but  I  hope  he  will  think  better  of  the 
match  when  he  sees  the  young  man. 

Julia  (sighs).  Well,  I  hope  so.  But  there  are  steps  at  the  front 
door;  they  are  coming,  I'm  sure.  Yes — I  hear  my  uncle's 
trumpet  nose,  and  his  hearty  country  "  hem  !"  I  feel  almost  like 
a  guilty  thing  at  his  approach.  (Sinks  into  a  chair.) 

(Enter  Progress  and  Changeless.) 

Change.  Well,  Mary,  my  dear,  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  (Shakes 
hands  with  Mrs.  P.)  But  where  is  my  litde  Julia,  my  sweet 
rose-bud?     Why  is  she  not  here  to  welcome  me  ? 

Julia.     Here  am  I,  uncle. 

Change,  (taking  her  hand).  So  you're  not  gadding  about, 
Miss,  as  I  expected,  to  parties,  and  assemblies,  and  all  sorts  of 
routs  and  soirees,  and  jams,  and  tantrims.  I  dare  swear,  you 
wicked  little  hussy,  you  will  say  my  eyes  are  growing  dim,  be- 
cause I  didn't  see  you  before.  You  look  rather  pale,  though;  I 
can  observe  that — not  as  blooming  as  when  you  were  with  me 
last  summer.  Ah  !  you  want  my  old  housekeeper  to  coddle  you 
up.  But  bless  me,  how  the  child  trembles  !  Why  what  ails 
you,  Julia  ? 

Julia.  Nothing,  nothing,  I  assure  you,  uncle.  But  what  on 
earth  has  happened  to  you  ?     Your  clothes — 

Change.  Nothing?  Why  your  cheek  gives  the  lie  to  your 
tongue!     It  changes  color  twenty  times  a  minute. 

Mrs.  p.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  Mr.  Changeless,  the  poor  girl 
is  in  distress  lest  you  should  not  fancy  Mr.  Meadows. 

Julia.     Mother ! 

Change.     Never  mind,  Julia ;  it  is  always  best  for  one  to 
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hear  the  truth  at  once,  and  then  he  knows  how  to  act.  Since  it 
is  so  serious  a  matter,  rest  assured  I  will  not  condemn  the  youth 
without  reason. 

Julia.  A  thousand  thanks,  dear  uncle.  I  feared  you  would 
not  even  grant  him  a  hearing.     I'm  sure  you'll  like  him. 

Change.  I'm  not  such  a  terrible  tyrant  as  all  that,  you  little 
culprit.  As  to  liking,  you  commit  the  error  very  common  among 
lovers,  young  ladies  especially,  of  fancying  everybody  must  be 
enamored  of  your  choice. 

Julia.     Yes,  [sighs,)  I  know  it.     I  fear  I  deceive  myself. 

Change.  Nay,  nay,  Julia,  don't  go  off  into  the  dumps  again. 
I  promise  to  be  a  lenient  judge. 

Mrs.  p.     Oh,  Mr.  Changeless,  you  must  like  him. 

Change.  Madam,  I  won^t  like  him,  unless  I  please.  'Sdeath, 
nobody  shall  dictate  to  me  whom  I  shall  like,  and  whom  I  shall 
dislike. 

Mrs.  p.  I'm  sure,  Mr.  Changeless,  I  didn't  intend  to  dictate 
to  anybody,  not  I — I  only  meant — 

Progress.  Never  mind  what  you  meant,  INIary,  but  go  and 
see  that  uncle's  room  is  ready  for  him.  Julia,  you  look  agitated; 
you  had  better  retire  also.  (Uxetmt  Mrs.  P.  and  Julia.) 

Change,  {to  Julia  as  she  goes  out).  Good  night,  my  little 
lady-bird — ah,  this  city  spoils  everything — you  don't  kiss  me  as 
you  used  to  do  in  the  country.  {To  Progress.)  No,  nephew,  I 
can't  stay  here  to-night — my  baggage  is  all  at  the  house  I  stopped 
at.  I  have  not  even  a  clean  shirt  to  put  on  in  the  morning  with 
me ;  besides,  my  trunk  Avill  be  robbed  to  a  dead  certainty. 

Prog.  Never  fear,  uncle — we're  not  quite  so  bad  as  that  in 
New  York;  as  to  other  matters  I  dare  say  we  can  fit  you  out,  and 
in  the  morning  we'll  send  for  your  trunk.  I  take  it  hard  you  did 
not  come  here  at  once. 

Change.  Well,  as  to  that,  I  did  not  k%ow  how  it  might  be 
considered  in  these  times,  to  billet  one's  self  upon  a  man  without 
any  warning. 

Prog.  Uncle,  we  have  not  much  room  to  spare,  to  be  sure,  but 
you  are  always  welcome,  I  assure  you. 

Change,     I  believe  you,  Johnny — but,  nevertheless,  to-night — 

Prog.  You  stay  here,  uncle — now  no  denial.  I  can  lend  you 
a  shirt  and  a  razor,  or,  if  you  please,  you  can  come  down  to  the 
breakfast  without  being  particular  as  to  those  matters. 

Change.  Well,  so  be  it — though  in  my  time,  people  did  not 
like  to  appear  in  public,  even  in  the  morning,  with  sullied  linen, 
nor  with  a  twenty-four  hours'  crop  of  beard  on  their  faces.     But 
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these  are  the  fruits  of  this  devilish  Agrarian  system  which  has 
been  revived  again  lately.  But  where  is  my  namesake,  that  little 
double  Dutchman  Jacobus  ?  I  ask  his  pardon  for  not  missing  him 
before. 

Prog.  He's  in  bed.  He  studies  hard  all  day,  and  when  night 
comes,  is  glad  to  get  a  little  rest. 

Change.     He  must  be  nine  years  old  by  this  time,  isn't  he  ? 

Prog.  Just  nine — and  coming  on  famously  in  his  studies,  I 
assure  you.  He  is  already  in  Ovid  and  Virgil,  can  conjugate  the 
Greek  verbs,  and  exhibits  quite  a  genius  for  algebra  and  English 
composition. 

Change.  Poor  little  boy — I  pity  him  !  This  is  one  of  your 
famous  modern  improvements,  John.  You  cram  the  luckless 
children's  brains  with  all  sorts  of  stuff,  which  they  neither  under- 
stand nor  can  be  expected  at  such  an  early  age  to  digest ; — you 
overload  their  memories  with  an  immense  mass  of  crude  informa- 
tion, which  their  minds  are  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  work  off, 
— you  distend  their  lungs  with  elocution  and  anthracite  gas, — and 
then  you  send  them  to  college  to  go  through  in  four  years,  or  less, 
that  which  it  has  taken  the  genius  of  a  Newton  or  a  La  Place  years 
upon  years  to  bring  to  perfection. 

After  this  process  has  been  gone  through,  you  turn  them  out  upon 
the  world — what  ?  Ignorant  young  men  ! — ignorant  of  all  that 
a  man  ought  to  know — ignorant  of  the  classics  of  their  own 
language — ignorant  of  their  native  tongue — ignorant  of  the  laws 
and  institutions  of  their  country — totally  ignorant! — nevertheless 
their  education  is  completed  ! 

Prog.  Uncle,  I  confess  I  can't  agree  with  you.  It  is  my  con- 
viction that  the  mind  of  the  infant  begins  to  expand  at  a  much 
earlier  age  than  is  generally  supposed ;  that  the  ideas,  as  the  ex- 
pression is,  maybe  taught  to  shoot  much  sooner  than  we  imagine. 

Change.  Well,  sir,  let  them  shoot  of  their  own  accord,  not 
force  them  on  like  plants  in  a  greenhouse  to  a  sickly  and  unna- 
tural production.  Sir,  the  system  is  wrong,  radically  wrong. 
You  begin  too  early.  You  induct  them  into  Murray's  Grammar — 
that  most  complex  book  that  ever  was  written,  which  I  defy 
mortal  man  or  child  to  comprehend — when  they  ought  to  be  just 
beginning  to  learn  their  alphabet.  Sir,  man  was  intended  to  be 
an  ignorant  animal  till  he  reaches  the  age  of  ten  years. 

Prog.  Ah — the  tenth  year  is  your  starting  point,  eh  ?  One- 
seventh  of  man's  life. 

Change.     Nevermind — more  or  less.     Let  us  educate  a  child 
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now,  in  the  present  fashion.  We  take  away  his  rattle,  and  give 
liim  a  philosophic  bauble.  We  teach  him  his  letters  scientifically 
by  means  of  gingerbread  capitals  and  pictorial  alphabets.  To 
pursue  the  course,  we  take  away  the  Arabian  Nights,  and  give 
him  Moral  Tales — we  take  away  John  Bunyan  and  give  him 
Moral  Tales — we  take  away  Mother  Goose  and  give  him  Moral 
Tales — we  condemn  Robinson  Crusoe  and  Jack  the  Giant-killer, 
and  substitute  Mrs.  Barbauld's  Heroes.  Then  we  send  him  to 
schools  where  he  is  cooped  up  in  a  hot  room  six  hours  or  more 
without  air  or  exercise,  and  then  bring  him  home  to  study  three, 
four,  or  five  hours  more.  What  can  be  expected  of  such  an  edu- 
cation but  pale  cheeks  and  spindle  shanks,  weak  lungs  and  an 
early  grave  ? 

Prog.     You  see  the  result — he  grows  stronger  in  mind. 

Change.  And  weaker  and  punier  in  body.  Stronger  in  mind? 
I  deny  it.  Does  a  man  grow  stronger  by  reason  of  swallowing 
immense  quantities  of  mush,  than  by  digesting  a  moderate  quan- 
tity of  nourishing  meat  ?     No,  sir  ! 

Prog.  Uncle,  the  analogy  is  far  from  perfect.  Mind  is  im- 
material ;  body  is  material. 

Change.  Confound  analogy!  I'm  talking  common  sense. 
True,  as  you  say,  nephew, mind  and  body  are  different;  but  both 
subject  to  certain  rules.  You  can  strengthen  the  body  by  mode- 
rate exercise ;  so  you  can  the  mind.  By  incessant  practice  you 
can  bring  the  body  to  perform  extraordinary  feats ;  but  by  no 
system  of  mental  gymnastics  can  you  force  the  mind  to  do  un- 
common things — or,  if  you  do,  'twill  be  like  a  circus-tumbler, 
liable  to  rheumatisms,  and  spasms,  and  all  such  disorders. 

Prog.     But,  uncle — 

Change.  Come,  John,  give  me  a  candle  and  I'll  go  to  bed, 
for  if  we  sit  up  here  till  daylight  we  shall  never  come  to  a  satis- 
factory conclusion,  but  most  probably  to  a  quarrel. 

Prog,  (lights  a  candle).  Well,  uncle,  I  can't  deny  that  your 
ideas  are  tolerably  reasonable,  but  they  won't  do  for  this  age. 
The  time  for  them  has  gone  by. 

Change.  Out  upon  the  age,  then.  I  thought  truth  was  always 
fit  for  any  age. 

Prog.  Why,  I  verily  believe  Dick  Meadows  would  decide 
against  you.  He  and  I  have  some  terrible  arguments  and  dispu- 
tations once  in  a  while,  but  I  believe  even  he  would  condemn 
your  notions. 

Change.  Meadows  !  that's  the  name  of  Julia's  spark,  isn't 
it?     I'd  like  to  see  him  dispute  my  opinions;  I'll  knock  him 
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down  with  arguments  ;  I'll  cut  him  up  with  satire  and  sarcasm  ' 
I'll  pickle  him  with  dilemmas  and  abuse. 

Prog.     So,  then,  we  should  have  salt  Meadows. 

Change.  No — that'll  never  do.  They  are  unhealthy,  and 
breed  musketoes.  I'll  be  less  severe  upon  him.  Good  night, 
nephew. 

Prog.     I'll  show  the  way  to  your  room. 

[Exeunt  Changeless  and  Progress.) 


ACT    II. 

SCENE  I.— THE  STREET  BEFORE  THE  DOOR  OF 
PROGRESS'  HOUSE. 

{Enter  Dick  Meadows.) 

Dick.  I  must  gain  intelligence  of  the  enemy's  operations. 
How  the  devil  shall  I  make  my  presence  known  to  Julia  without 
attracting  attention?  I  wonder  if  she  wouldn't  recognize  my 
voice,  if  I  played  milkman  ?  True  love,  they  say,  is  very  acute ; 
I'll  try  it.  Ho — mil-luk — ho-a !  No,  that  will  never  do ;  I 
can't  execute  the  confounded  howl.  It  terminates  with  a  sort  of 
shriek,  I  know  that.  Let's  see,  a  sort  of  Indian  war-whoop  it  is. 
Who-a-a  hook !  I  can't  go  it,  that's  clear.  I'll  try  something 
else.  I  have  it.  "  Here's  your  fine  fresh  green  peas,  here  they 
go-a!"  Pshaw,  that'll  never  do  for  the  middle  of  winter.  How 
silly  I  am !  Oh,  love,  how  you  have  distorted  my  judgment ! 
{Several  windows  are  throivn  up.)  I  must  be  off,  I  see ;  as 
might  have  been  expected,  I  have  roused  all  the  good  house- 
keepers in  the  neighborhood. 

Change,  {opens  his  window  and  pokes  out  a  long  duck-gun). 
Stop  your  infernal  yelling  under  my  window,  you  scoundrel,  or 
I'll  give  you  a  peppering.     {Exit  Dick  Meadows  in  a  hurry.) 

SCENE  H.— PARLOR  IN  PROGRESS'  HOUSE. 

(Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  and  Julia  assembled.     Table  laid  for  break- 
fast.    Enter  Changeless.) 
Change.     What!  all  down  before  me?     I  thought  I  should 
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steal  a  march  upon  you,  but  find  myself  mistaken.  Glad  to  see 
you  such  early  risers.    ( They  all  sit  at  table,)    Julia,  my  dear — 

Mrs.  P,     Tea  or  coffee,  Mr.  Changeless? 

Change.  Cofl'cc,  if  you  please.  Julia,  I  hope  you  had  plea- 
sant dreams  last  night ;  lor  my  part,  I  couldn't  sleep  at  all,  there 
was  such  an  everlasting  huUaballoo. 

Julia.     Why,  uncle,  this  is  the  quietest  part  of  the  city. 

Change.  Quiet!  Why  there  was  a  ceaseless  uproar  all  night, 
as  of  a  wagon  going  down  hill — a  rumbling,  as  of  an  earthquake 
in  the  bowels  of  the  city. 

Julia.  Now,  uncle,  if  you  had  been  lodged  in  a  house  in 
Broadway — 

Change.  Never  mind  about  that.  You  seem  inclined  to  lead 
me  off  from  the  subject  of  dreams.  What  pranks  did  fancy  play 
with  you  last  night  ?     Tell  me. 

Julia.  Well,  I  dreamt  that  you  gave  your  consent  to  my — 
my — my — marriage  with  Mr.  Meadows. 

Change.  Bravo, blushes!  On  the  word  of  a  gentleman,  you 
are  almost  as  sagacious  a  dreamer  as  Sir  William  Johnson's  In- 
dian friend.  But  I  don't  intend  to  imitate  the  knight's  conduct; 
at  least,  not  without  further  examination  into  the  merits  of  the 
case.     But  where's  Jacob,  this  morning — not  in  bed  yet? 

Mrs.  p.     Oh,  no — he  went  off  to  school  half  an  hour  ago. 

Change.     And  what  time  does  he  return  home? 

Mrs.  p.  About  half  past  three;  and  then,  poor  child,  eats  his 
dinner,  and  studies  till  near  nine. 

Change.  Humph  !  About  ten  hours'  study  per  day.  Some- 
what less  than  the  time  the  children  work  in  English  factories. 
Progress,  this  system  puts  me  in  a  passion. 

Julia.  Take  care,  uncle  ;  while  you're  growing  warm,  your 
coffee  is  cooling. 

Change.  You're  right,  Julia.  (Drinks  his  coffee,  and  turns 
his  chair  towards  the  Jire.) 

Mrs.  p.     What !  finished  already  ? 

Change.  Yes  ;  a  cup  of  cofiee  and  a  piece  of  toast  satisfy 
me.  [To  Julia,  ivho  brings  him  a  morning  paper.)  Thank 
you,  Jule.  And  now  I  am  about  to  issue  an  edict.  Listen — 
tremble — and  obey  ! 

Julia  (smiling).     I  listen — tremble — 

Change.  And  obey  ?  As  in  the  marriage  service,  that  is  the 
most  important  word  here. 

Julia.     Not  till  I  hear  what  you  have  to  say. 

Change.     Ah — you  suspect  me.     It's   about  that  Meadows 
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fellow,  I  confess.  He  must  not  be  permitted  to  enter  this  house 
without  my  knowledge  and  consent. 

JrLiA.  Nay,  uncle,  you  are  unreasonable  in  your  demands. 
Would  you  be  as  despotic  as  a  Chinese  emperor  ? 

Change.  Try  me !  Disobey  if  you  dare.  Nay,  no  remon- 
strance. 

Julia.     I  will  speak,  uncle.     /,  for  one,  will  not  obey  you. 

Change.  Very  well,  indeed — very  well.  You  shan't  marry 
him  at  all  then.  I  dare  say  he  is  a  poor  witless,  miserable,  slinky 
specimen  of  humanity — unworthy  your  affection — 

Julia  {reproachftiUy).     Uncle ! 

Change.  Like  all  the  rest  of  the  beaux  in  these  degenerate 
days — tame — stupid — insipid  ! 

Julia.  Uncle,  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself !  {Bursts 
into  tears,  and  Mrs.  P.  leads  her  out.) 

Change.  Poor  girl — I  didn't  mean  to  hurt  her  feelings — but 
I'm  so  confoundedly  hot-headed.  'Sblood!  I  am  always  doing 
something  I  don't  intend.  However,  I'm  glad  to  see  her  cry ;  it 
is  a  good  sign — shows  she  has  feelings.  Tears  indicate  heart, 
affectionate  disposition,  fond  temperament.  Yes — yes — I'm  glad 
.^  _<;j,to  see  her  cry.  The  girl  has  spirit,  too — none  of  your  boarding- 
W"  school  young  ladies'  deception  about  her.  'Gad,  she  flew  in  my 
face  like  a  hen-partridge  in  fear  for  her  young.  I  like  to  see  it. 
(Beads  newspaper.) 

Progress  (aside).  Faith,  as  uncle  says,  he  is  a  little  hot- 
headed. 'Tis  a  wonder  that  the  frost  of  sixty  odd  winters 
shouldn't  have  cooled  his  blood  a  little.  Somewhat  cranky  and 
eccentric  is  the  old  gentleman  ;  but  with  all  his  odd  notions,  his 
heart's  in  the  right  place,  after  all. 

Change,  (reads  aloud).  "  Ten  men  killed  by  a  train  running 
off  the  track !  Forty  scalded  to  death,  besides  many  seriously 
injured  in  a  steamboat!"  This  is  your  modern  improvement,  as 
you  call  it' — this  is  traveling  by  steam  with  a  vengeance !  What 
say  you  to  this,  nephew? 

Prog.  I  say  that  where  one  traveler  is  now  killed  by  railroad 
or  steamboat,  ten  were  killed  before  in  stages. 

Change.  Nephew,  I  must  say  you  are  one  of  the  most  pre- 
judiced men  I  have  ever  seen.  Experience,  nephew,  experience 
teaches  us  that  stages  are  the  safest.  Why,  look  at  me ;  here 
have  I  traveled  for  sixty  odd  years  in  stages,  and  have  never  had 
my  neck  broken  yet. 

Prog.  And  was  your  neck  ever  broken  by  a  locomotive, 
uncle  ? 
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Change,  {in  a  passion).  Confound  it,  nephew,  you  are 
enough  to  provoke  a  saint — you  woukl  wear  out  the  patience  of 
Job  !  You  can  never  listen  to  reason,  without  asking  some  of 
your  impertinent  questions.  Tliis,  I  presume,  is  the  modern 
mode  of  arguing. 

Prog.  No,  sir,  it  is  nearly  as  old  as  the  hills — the  Socratie 
mode. 

Change.  Then  I  wonder  you  condescend  to  make  use  of  it. 
But  you  won't  deny  that  you  have  prejudices  ? 

Prog.  Perhaps  not.  But  suppose  I  were  to  retort  the  charge 
on  you  ?       • 

Change.  /  prejudiced — you  astound  me  !  Hark'ee,  nephew, 
I  have  lived  now  nigh  threescore  years  and  ten,  bat  never  till  this 
day  has  that  imputation  been  cast  upon  me.  Prejudiced  !  I  like 
that — impudence! — (reads  neivspaper  again.)  What  a  Police 
report!  Nephew,  you  must  at  least  acknowledge  that  the  human 
race  is  unquestionably  degenerating. 

Prog.     Pardon  me — I  can't  allow  that. 

Change.  So,  John,  it  is  as  I  have  understood.  You  have 
been  led  astray  by  these  new  systems  of  philosophy  and  morals. 

Prog.  Yes,  sir,  I  look  forward  to,  and  believe  in,  the  infinite 
perfectibility  of  man. 

Change.  The  infinite  perfectibility  of  humbug,  you  mean  ! 
So,  so,  you  belong  to  this  new  school,  do  you — Millerites — Fou- 
rierites — O  wenites — Fanny  Wrights  ?  I  had  better  leave  my  money 
to  an  insane  hospital  at  once,  and  have  the  credit  of  posthumous 
charity. 

Prog.  But,  sir,  when  we  investigate  the  mutations  of  mankind, 
and  study  the  history  of  our  species,  are  we  not  authorized  in 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  human  race  is  in  a  continual 
course  of  change,  improvement,  melioration  ? 

Change.  No,  sir  ! — no,  sir! — of  change,  if  you  will, — of  im- 
provement, I  doubt.  'Tis  true  we  find  in  ancient  times,  more 
examples  of  open,  undisguised  vice,  but  we  find,  likewise,  more  of 
brilliant  unconquerable  virtue.  They  were  formerly  separate, 
distinct,  marked,  like  the  various  ingredients  of  a  pie ;  now  they 
are  more  intimately  blended,  like  those  same  matters  baked  in 
that  pie — with  a  crust  over  them.  We  may  not  distinguish  them, 
nephew,  but  take  my  w^ord  for  it,  they  are  all  there.  We  have 
reached  the  age  of  concealment,  I  grant.  We  spread  the  plaster 
larger  and  thinner  now-a-days  than  in  old  times,  but  depend  upon 
it,  the  quantity  of  unctuous  matter  is  pretty  much  the  same.    The 
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age  of  gold  has,  in  one  sense,  come  again ;  but,  nevertheless,  I 
believe  that  the  Millennium  has  not  yet  commenced  ! 

Prog.  That's  not  the  question,  uncle — but  whether  the  hu- 
man race  is  improving.     I  believe  that  it  is. 

Change.  Yes,  and  so  do  I,  just  as  I  believe  that  the  race  of 
chickens  is  improving  under  the  genial  auspices  of  the  Eccaleo- 
bion  !  Confound  the  word!  Will  you  credit  me,  when  1  assure 
you  that  a  meddling  neighbor  of  mine,  who  reads  all  the  agri- 
cultural papers,  and  such  like  stufl',  hinted  to  me  the  other  day 
the  propriety  of  sending  all  my  eggs  to  New  York  to  be  hatched? 

Prog,  (aside).  I'd  have  given  five  dollars  to  have  seen  the 
old  gentleman  when  this  proposition  was  made.  {Aloud.)  Well, 
sir,  what  did  you  answer  ? 

Change.  I  told  him,  sir,  that  sooner  than  thus  demoralize  my 
hens,  I  would  see  him  and  all  the  scientific  jackasses  in  Chris- 
tendom, d farther  !     He  seemed  astonished  at  my  warmth, 

and  went  off  in  confusion. 

Prog.  Ha  !  ha !  ha !  I  think,  however,  you  were  rather  hard 
on  him,  considering  there  was  no  harm  in  his  proposition. 

Change.  Harm!  I  tell  you,  sir,  you're  blind — the  whole 
world's  blind.  But  /see  it,  sir — /feel  it — /know  it.  There  is 
a  deep-laid  conspiracy  now  going  into  operation,  which  has  for 
its  object,  sir,  the  uprooting  of  the  foundations  of  all  filial  aft'ection 
in  this  world.  They  have  begun  with  the  chickens — "  ab  ovo," 
as  the  saying  is  ;  but  think  ye  they  will  stop  there  ?  No,  sir,  man 
will  come  in  his  turn,  and  we  shall,  ere  long,  put  new-born  infants 
into  warm  ovens  to  shift  for  themselves. 

Prog.  Pshaw,  uncle,  you  are  letting  your  imagination  run 
away  with  you. 

Change.  I  am  not,  sir.  Don't  I  hear  about  "communities," 
and  "societies,"  and  "unions,"  and  what  not?  We  shall  all 
live  in  common  one  of  these  days,  like  ants. 

Prog.     And  why  not?     What  objection? 

Change.  Why  not?  Ah,  Johnny,  if  you  had  but  a  hundred 
or  two  thousand  dollars  in  the  banks,  you  would  soon  change 
your  mind  about  this  living  in  common.  Thank  Heaven,  I  shall 
not  live  to  see  the  day !  If  I  were  to  live  my  life  over  again,  I 
would  emigrate  forthwith  to  China  ! 

Prog.     Poh !  poh!     Delusions!     Dreams! 

Change.  "  Poh,  poh,"  indeed  !  "  Delusions,  dreams  !" — 
Yes,  yes,  everybody  is  wrong  but  Mr.  John  Progress.  Mr.  John 
Progress  knows  everything — even  how  to  insult  his  own  uncle. 

Prog.     Nay,  uncle,  I  did  not  mean  to  insult  you. 
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Change.     Don't  interrupt  me,  sir. 

Prog,  {attempts  to  speak).     But — 

Change.  There  you  go,  again.  But  I  won't  stand  it  any 
longer.  I'll  leave  the  house.  (Moves  off.)  "  Poh,  poh !" — 
that's  no  insult,  I  suppose,  Mr.  John  Progress — was  in  old  times 
— "  Poh,  poh  !"  {Exit  Changeless.) 

Prog.  Pm  sorry  I  have  offended  the  old  gentleman,  but  I 
must  say  that  he  is  confoundedly  dogmatical,  and  averse  to  oppo- 
sition and  argument.  His  good  feelings,  though,  will  soon  bring 
him  back  in  a  very  penitent  mood,  and  he  always  likes  one  the 
better,  when  he  has  had  a  regular  quarrel  with  him.  As  to  the 
infinite  perfectibility  of  man,  no  one  shall  ever  persuade  me  to 
the  contrary ! 


SCENE  III.— STREET  NEAR  PROGRESS'  HOUSE. 

(Changeless  walking.) 
Change.     What  possessed  me  to  get  into  a  passion?     Very 
impudent,  though,  in  Progress — very  impudent. 

[Enter  Dick  Meadows.) 

Dick.  Hollo !  antediluvian,  how  are  you  ?  Any  bones  broken  ? 
Your  locomotion  seems  to  be  tolerable. 

Change,  {aside).  These  modern  improvement  gentlemen  strike 
me  as  being  deucedly  cool  and  familiar  to  their  seniors.  Pm  to- 
tally unacquainted  with  this  fellow — never  saw  him  before,  to  my 
recollection.     Now  in  my  day — 

Dick.  Well,  old  primitive,  don't  you  intend  to  answer  a  civil 
question  ?     Open  your  mouth  and  speak,  antediluvian. 

Change.  Why  antediluvian,  at  your  service,  youngster?  Do 
I  look  old  ?     Have  I  the  moss  of  centuries  about  me  ? 

Dick.  Not  at  all,  sir.  As  to  moss,  if  you  mean  hair,  to  be 
sure  you  have  not  much  left,  and  that's  pretty  white;  and  your 
legs  are  somewhat  shrunken,  and  your  teeth  not  on  parade; 
being,  I  presume,  militia  troops,  not  of  the  regular  line. 

Change.     That's  a  malicious  observation. 

Dick.  And  your  phiz  is  a  little  wrinkled  ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
you  are  very  well  preserved.  I  call  you  antediluvian,  because  I 
rescued  you,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  other  night,  as  it  were, 
from  the  wreck  of  another  world,  and  no  offence,  I  hope. 

Change.  Not  at  all;  rather  the  reverse,  if  I  might  venture  to 
express  a  decided  opinion  in  these  days  of  non-committal.     So 
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you   are  one  of  those  who  dragged  me  from  the  public  moat 
t'other  night?     I  thank  thee,  ephemeron. 

Dick.     Much  obliged;  but  why  ephemeron  ? 

Change.  Because  I  perceive  you  are  one  of  these  infernal 
modern  butterflies,  popinjays,  and — 

Dick.  So  forth,  so  forth.  That'll  do,  antiquity.  I  knock 
under.  I  hope  nobody  will  stick  a  large  pin  into  me,  however, 
and  display  me  in  a  glass  case  or  museum.  Decidedly  inconve- 
nient and  unpleasant.  What  say  you,  old  moth-eaten  ?  But, 
father  Time,  whence  came  you,  and  whither  are  you  bound? 

Changeless  [seriously).  I  came  from  the  mysterious  past, 
and  I  shall  be  lost,  ere  long,  in  the  mysterious  future. 

Dick.  In  plain  words,  how  came  you,  Mr.  Unknown,  hefe — 
in  this  identical  spot,  I  mean  ?  Do  you  know  what  you're  stand- 
ing on  ? 

Change,  {steps  hastily  backwards).     Good  heavens,  no! 

Dick.     You  see  that  iron  plate  there  ? 

Change,  {with  curiosity).     Yes,  I  see  it. 

Dick.     Well,  that  covers  a  cap  in  a  Croton  water  pipe. 

Change.  So  that,  if  that  same  cap  had  come  ofi'  as  I  stood 
4here,  I  might  have  been  carried  up  sky  high  in  the  midst  of  a 
column  of  water,  like  the  stones  in  the  boiling  springs  of  Iceland  ? 

Dick.     There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it! 

Change.  Then  I  say,  the  Devil  take  all  modern  improve- 
ments. Is  there  no  place  where  a  man  can  be  safe  for  one  mo- 
ment in  this  infernal  city  ?  I  am  disgusted  with  it.  I  have  a 
great  mind  to  leave  it,  as  I  have  just  quitted  my  nephew  Progress' 
house  yonder — in  a  passion. 

Dick  [aside).  Then  this  is  Julia's  uncle,  as  I  supposed. 
[Moud.)  And  how  came  that,  may  I  ask  ? 

Change.  Why,  we  plunged  into  a  discussion  about  the  infi- 
nite perfectibility  of  man,  and  I  said  some  harsh  things  to  him. 

Dick.     Served  him  right,  I'll  be  bound — poor  Jack  o'  Lantern ! 

Change.     No,  sir,  I  didn't  serve  him  riofht.    I  was  wrong,  sir, 

1 
was  wrong.     Young  man,  if  you're  going  that  way,  I  wish  you 
would  tell  him   so.     I   hate  to   apologize;  one  feels  so  deuced 
small  to  go  like  a  baby,  and  solicit  forgiveness. 

Dick.     I'll  do  it  with  pleasure.  [Begins  to  move  off.) 

Change.  And  hark  ye,  young  gentleman,  you  have  an  in- 
genuous countenance.  I  like  your  looks.  What's  your  name  ? 
Mine's  Changeless. 

Dick.  Mr.  Richard  Meadows,  at  your  service ;  commonly 
called  Cheerful  Dick.     But  I  must  go  and  deliver  your  message. 
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Change.  No,  no,  no.  Dick  Meadows?  Don't  go,  don't 
go.     They  Avon't  let  you  in. 

Dick  {-stopping  in  amazement).  IIow  do  you  know  that? 
Ah  ha !  trust  me  to  find  my  way.  {Hurries  off.) 

Change.  (osiV/f).  The  impudent  varlet!  {Aloud.)  Hark  ye, 
Mr.  Meadows,  go  at  your  peril ! 

Dick  {pretending  to  misunderstand  him).  Yes,  yes,  I  won't 
forget  to  tell  him,  not  I !  {Exit  Dick  Meadows.) 

Change.  Stay — I'll  wait  here  and  watch  his  movements. 
There  he  goes  up  the  steps,  as  I'm  a  sinner!  How  disappointed 
he  will  be  when  he  is  denied  admittance.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  he 
wouldn't  take  my  advice,  and  now — I  declare  I  almost  feel  sorry 
for  the  poor  lad. — Ha  !  what's  that  I  see  ?  He  enters,  by  Hea- 
vens !  The  minx  .Julia ! — but  I'll  disconcert  them — I'll  surprise 
'em — I'll  make  'em  all  miserable  for  disobeying  me. 

{Exit  Changeless.) 


SCENE  IV.— PARLOR  IN  MR.  PROGRESS'  HOUSE. 

{Enter  Dick  Meadows  and  Julia.) 

Dick.  Dear  Julia,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  opening  the 
door  yourself.  I  met  a  queer  old  fish  up  the  street,  and  he  assured 
me  positively  that  I  wouldn't  get  in.  First,  he  gave  me  a  message 
for  your  father,  and  then  he  wanted  me  not  to  come  here  to  deliver 
it.  He  must  be  your  uncle;  I  ladled  him  out  of  a  corporation 
soup-tureen  last  night. 

Julia.  Alas  !  my  Uncle  Changeless  !  He  has  declared  that 
I  shall  not  marry  you.     I  fear  he  will  not  belie  his  name. 

Dick.  What  objection  does  he  urge  when  he  cannot  know 
anything  of  me  ? 

Julia.     He  does  not  set  his  face  against  you  in  particular,  but 
he  pronounces  all  the  young  men  of  the  present  generation  to  be 
degenerate,  heartless,  witless  specimens  of  humanity. 
{Enter  Changeless  unperceived). 

Dick.  Confound  his  old-fashioned  notions  —  the  ancient 
granny ! 

Change,  {aside).  Thank  you,  Mr.  Dick,  I'll  take  a  note  of 
that — {produces  a  pencil  and  hook,  and  ivrites.) 

Dick.  The  old  curmudgeon,  the  worn-out  bundle  of  obsolete 
prejudices,  who  would  separate  two  loving  hearts  because  he  has 
been  out  of  town  forty  years.     What  does  he  know  of  the  youth 
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of  the  present  day  ?    If  the  talk  was  about  the  youth  of  Babylon, 
he  might  be  good  authority. 

Change,  {aside).  Thank  you,  Mr.  Dick,  not  quite  so  vene- 
rable as  that  comes  to. 

Dick.  I  detest  the  old  dried-up  remnant  of  mortality.  I  scorn 
these  meddling  relics  of  departed  ages.  I  hate  him.  Why  does 
not  the  old  fool  die  ? 

Change,  (aside).  Go  on,  Dicky!  go  on!  I'll  put  all  your 
flattering  observations  down. 

Julia.  Nay,  nay,  dear  Richard,  don't  speak  in  that  way  of 
Uncle  Changeless.  He  is  a  dear  old  man,  and  loves  me  well,  I  am 
sure.  He  has  some  queer  old-fashioned  notions  about  him,  to  be 
sure,  which  you  must  not  blame,  although  they  do  come  in  our 
way.     No,  no,  if  you  love  me,  don't  speak  ill  of  him. 

Change,  (aside).     What  a  dear  little  creature  ! 

Dick.  Well,  well,  I  won't.  The  old  fellow  has  some  good 
points,  I  believe;  and  I  dare  say  is  a  fine  old  chap  in  his  way; 
but  confound  his  prejudices,  say  I,  as  if  a  man  were  any  the 
better  or  worse  for  having  been  born  forty  years  sooner  or  later. 

Julia  (laughing).  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Richard  Meadows,  that 
if  you  had  been  born  forty  years  sooner,  I  should  not  have  con- 
sidered it  a  matter  of  no  importance. 

Change,  (aside).     Well  said,  litde  Julia. 

Dick.  That's  true.  I  didn't  exactly  mean  that  I  wished  I  had 
been  born  last  century,  but — confound  it,  if  the  old  codger  hadn't 
already  seen  me,  I  might  have  appeared  in  a  gray  wig  and  antique 
vest,  and  carried  the  day  triumphantly. 

Change,  (aside).  Thank  you,  Dick,  my  boy,  for  your  opin- 
ion of  my  penetration.     Does  he  think  I'm  a  blind  mole  ? 

Dick.  Really,  Julia,  you  must  let  me  abuse  him  a  little.  It 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  my  health. 

Change,  (coming forward).  A  little  ! — oh  yes,  goon,  sir, go 
on  !  I  like  to  hear  it,  and  it  seems  to  be  a  pleasant  recreation  to 
you.     Speak  out  to  my  face.     Do  go  on,  now,  I  beg  of  you. 

Dick.     The  old  boy  himself! 

Julia.     Uncle  Changeless  ! 

Change.  Yes,  here  am  I  in  person — here  is  the  "  ancient 
granny" — (looks  at  his  book) — the  old  curmudgeon  or  codger,  the 
cotemporary  of  the  Bal)ylonish  youth,  who  ought  to  be  persuaded 
to  die,  the  relic  of  bygone  times,  with  other  aliases  loo  numerous 
to  mention.     Don't  let  me  interrupt  you — Go  on  ! 

Julia.     Oh,  Uncle  Changeless  ! 

Dick.     Oh,  Uncle  Changeless  ! 
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Change.  Cool,  by  Jupiter ! — Uncle  Changeless  ! — uncle  !  I'd 
have  you  to  know,  sir,  that  I  never  was  your  uncle,  and  never 
intend  to  be  your  uncle,  sir.     So  away  with  you — 'Scat ! 

Dick.     But,  Mr.  Changeless,  one  word. 

Change.     Not  a  syllable  will  I  hear.     Depart! 

Julia.     Yes,  dear  Richard,  go — go. 

Dick.     You,  too  ! — then  am  I  miserable  indeed !  [Tunis  to  go). 

Julia.     No,  no, — I — I — I — 

Change.  Speak,  Julia  dear;  I  would  not  have  you  say  what 
you  do  not  mean. 

Julia.     I  only  mean — go — for  the  present. 

Change.  A  fine  dismissal  indeed! — [Exit  Dick  Meadows, 
kissing  his  hand  to  Julia.) — And  so.  Miss,  you  really  fancy  the 
fellow  ?  Well,  he  has  some  good  points  about  him,  as  he  said  of 
me,  the  young  rogue  !  He  has  the  spirit  of  adventure,  I  see. 
But  what  if  1  veto  him? 

Julia.     Dear  uncle,  would  you  break  my  heart  ? 

Change.     Dear  niece,  would  you  break  my  commands? 

Julia.     Alas,  I  have  already  done  so  ! 

Change.  Then  you  opened  the  door,  eh  ?  Nay,  don't 
blush;  I  don't  think  any  the  worse  of  you  for  that!  Come, 
come,  we'll  give  the  fellow  a  fair  trial.  We'H  invite  him  to  din- 
ner. You  shall  make  a  mince  pie  for  him.  We'll  have  a  grand 
frolic.  Yes,  yes,  we'll  invite  him  to  dinner.  We'll  see  what  he's 
made  of. 

Julia  [mischievously).  By  which,  uncle,  I  suppose  you  mean, 
you'll  find  out  how  many  bottles  of  wine  he  can  drink  ? 

Change.  My  child,  those  days  are  gone  by.  In  my  time, 
indeed,  whoever  saw  the  rest  of  the  company  under  the  table, 
was  the  better  man.  I  don't  know  but  what  the  reform  in  this 
respect,  is  truly  a  modern  improvement.  Never  mind,  Julia, 
we'll  invite  him  to  dinner  ! 


ACT     III. 

SCENE  I.— ELIHU  GO-AHEAD  ALONE  IN  HIS  ROOM. 
—  MODELS  OF  LOCOMOTIVES,  CHURNS,  &c., 
STREWED  ABOUT. 

Elihu.     How  shall  I  manage  to   raise   the  wind?     By  the 
17 
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genius  of  Fulton,  if  I  don't  hit  upon  some  plan  before  many  days 
go  by,  my  distress  will  be  trumpeted  abroad  as  by  a  steam-whistle. 
I  must  blow  up  a  bubble  somehow  or  other,  or  else  make  tracks 
at  once,  for  the  law  will  be  down  upon  me  shortly  like  a  double- 
patent  cow-catcher,  unless  something  turns  up. 

If  I  could  only  establish  a  joint-stock  company — layout  a  rail- 
road— fill  my  pockets — and  then  persuade  the  state  to  buy  it,  or  lend 
money  on  it,  all  the  same,  it  would  be  a  grand  operation.  Or  a  so- 
ciety, eh  ?  Let's  see — the  Universal  Internal  Improvement  Society 
— Elihu  Go-ahead,  President,  or  still  better.  Treasurer.  Pocket 
funds  subscribed — devised — begged — stolen — deposited — and  bolt 
— go  to  Mexico — purchase  a  silver  mine — coin  dollars — introduce 
a  new  system  of  draining — new  press — new  die — new  engine — 
new  shafts — new  mode  of  mining — Great! — I'll  do  it!  Mean- 
while, I  must  plan  some  lesser  scheme  to  keep  me  alive.  And 
now  for  my  daily  perambulation  in  Wall  street,  on  pretence  of 
important  business — necessary — must  be  done — people  think  you 
have  money  left — keeps  up  one's  reputation  for  wealth. 

{Exit  Elihu  Go-ahead.) 


SCENE  II.— PARLOR  IN  PROGRESS'  HOUSE.— PRO- 
GRESS ALONE. 

[Enter  Changeless.) 

Change.     Nephew,  I'm  sorry  I  quarreled  with  you. 

Prog.  No  apology,  uncle.  I  was  not  at  all  disturbed,  I  assure 
you. 

Change.  You  weren't,  eh?  You  didn't  mind  it?  Too  cool 
by  half.     Now  in  my  day — 

Prog.  Uncle,  don't  be  offended  again.  I  only  meant  that  I 
knew  you  couldn't  harbor  resentment  long,  with  no  better  reason 
than  you  had. 

Change.  Reason?  Better  reason?  Do  you  mean  to  say  I 
had  no  good  reason  for  falling  into  a  passion?  But  stay — let  us 
not  lash  ourselves  up  into  a  heat  again.  Where's  my  dear  niece 
Julia?— 

{Enter  Julia.) 
Ah,  here  she  comes — my  litde  beauty — my  cherry-ripe.     I  de- 
clare, your  cheek  reminds  me  of  one  of  my  genuine  malicatunes 
— nay,  I  protest  it  surpasses  the  peaches.     You  look  like  one  of 
the  ladies  of  my  time. 
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Julia.  Why,  uncle,  I'm  sure  I  have  no  wrinkles  yet,  that  you 
should  compare  me  with  such  antiquated  dames. 

Change.  Nonsense.  I  mean  you're  not  one  of  these  white 
oak  wheyey-looking  women.  You  know  a  Iamb  from  a  turkey, 
that's  one  comfort.  You  have  breathed  the  free  air  of  heaven  in 
nature's  wilds.  You  know  what  green  fields  and  meadows  are — 
excuse  mc,  Julia,  I  mean  green  fields  and  enclosures,  pastures. 

Julia.  Uncle,  your  praises  are  overwhelming — you  make  rae 
blush. 

Change.  Ah,  you  little  mischief  you,  none  of  your  fun.  But 
I  wished  to  see  you  about  our  projected  feast.  We'll  give  our 
dinner  to-morrow. 

Julia.  To-morrow',  uncle  ?  You  know  you  want  me  to 
eclipse  all  the  cheesy  ladies,  as  you  are  pleased  to  call  them,  with 
my  most  exquisite  beauty,  my  green  field  charms  and  peach  blos- 
som complexion,  to-morrow  night,  at  Mrs.  Rauticumscout's 
general  mHee. 

Prog.  Melee !  True,  when  you  cram  five  hundred  people 
into  a  small  liouse,  the  consequence  must  inevitably  be  a  sort  of 
well-bred  riot.  When  I  give  a  ball,  I  will  issue  my  invitations 
for  an  Emeute. 

Change.     And  what  has  that  to  do  with  the  dinner,  Jule  ? 

Julia.     Why,  you  know — then — then — 

Change.  Ah,  I  understand.  So  much  the  better.  I  can 
judge  whether  Dick  possesses  the  virtue  of  self-denial,  whether 
he  bears  disappointment  philosophically  or  not.  Say  no  more. 
It  shall  come  off  to-morrow — and  here  comes 

{Enter  Mrs.  P.) 
Mrs.  Progress,  to   be  consulted  about  the  arrangements.     Mary, 
my  dear,  Julia  and  I   have  been  plotting  a  great  dinner  for  to- 
morrow. 

Mrs.  P.  To-morrow  !  Why  there  will  be  no  time  to  prepare 
the  jelly,  and  blanc-mange,  and  syllabub,  and — 

Prog.  But,  Mary,  you  can  procure  those  things  at  the  con- 
fectioners. 

Change.  Confectioners  !  Nephew,  have  you  a  design  upon 
my  life,  that  you  suggest  the  poisoning  of  me  with  any  of  their 
horrible  trash  ? 

Prog.     But  the  confectioners  now-a-days — 

Change.  I  know  what  you're  about  to  say — they  all  under- 
stand chemistry,  that  devilish,  deceitful,  diabolical  science.  Yes, 
they  make  isinglass  now,  they  tell  me,  out  of  sea-weed,  kelp, 
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and  all  such  truck.  Moreover,  I  don't  ask  for  any  of  your  kick- 
shaws at  all.  Give  us  a  good  substantial  dinner,  a  good  soup,  a 
fish,  a  roast  and  a  boil,  and  I  ask  for  nothing  more,  except  a 
mince-pie  for  the  sake  of  old  associations.  As  for  desert,  pro- 
perly understood,  Mrs.  Progress,  it  is  an  extinct  feature  in  enter- 
tainments, since  the  extermination  of  old  woolly-headed  cooks 
and  Dutch  housekeepers. 

Mrs.  p.  Mr.  Changeless,  I  am  rather  inclined  to  dispute  that 
position.  (Progress  motions  her  to  keep  quiet.)  However,  Pll 
try  what  can  be  done  at  such  short  notice. 

Change.  And  now  for  the  guests.  Nephew,  whom  shall  we 
have  ? 

Prog.     Let  me  see — there's  Nicholas  Content. 

Change.  What !  my  old  friend  Content  alive  yet  ?  How 
has  the  world  gone  with  him  these  many  years  ? 

Prog.  He  has  gone  with  the  world,  and  he  and  the  times 
have  always  been  on  good  terms,  because  he  has  ever  floated 
with  the  stream  ;  neither  faster  nor  slower.  He  has  been  all  his 
life  as  a  cork  on  the  surface  of  the  current,  carried  unresistingly 
on  wheresoever  the  flood  chose  to  cast  him,  spinning  round  with 
the  eddies,  and  always  satisfied  with  the  world  as  it  happened  to 
be.  He  has  experienced  reverses,  but  never  been  disheartened, 
and  wears  his  years  well,  by  reason  of  having  never  disquieted 
himself  about  the  welfare  of  poor  humanity  at  large.  He  is  a 
complete  optimist,  and  his  philosophy  teaches  him  to  bow  to 
the  will  of  the  majority,  and  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of 
modern — 

Change.  Hush.  We'll  have  Content  for  "  auld  acquaint- 
ance" sake.     Who  else  ? 

Prog.  Then  there's  Barnaby  Imitate — perhaps  he  might  fill 
a  place. 

Change.  Another  of  my  acquaintances.  I  shall  find  myself 
surrounded  by  a  sea  of  friends  ere  long.  Has  Imitate  yet  grown 
into  any  decided  character  ? 

Prog.  Hardly.  Character  he  has  if  you  can  call  it  such,  for 
he  borrows  his  hue  from  foreign  opinions.  He  daren't  decide  on 
any  question  tdl  he  learns  what  the  Quarterly  Review  thinks  on 
the  subject,  and  if  the  Edinburgh  Review  pronounced  Shakspeare 
nil,  he  would  succumb  to  its  authority,  and  immediately  follow 
suit.  In  short,  he  is  an  abject  worshiper  of  the  English  peri- 
odicals. 

Change.  Who  have  persuaded  him,  I  suppose,  that  Napo- 
leon was  a  wretched  soldier,  and,  on  the  whole,  a  very  ordinary 
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sort  of  man.  Never  mind,  we'll  invite  him  for  the  same  reason 
as  we  atlmitted  Content.     One  more. 

Prog.     Mr.  Layton  Toothiek? 

Julia.  No,  I  object  to  him.  He  overwhelms  me  with  his 
first  quality  conceit,  liis  second  hand  compliments,  and  third  rate 
sentiment.  I  cannot  abide  that  class  of  men  that  plaster  you,  as 
masons  do  laths,  with  a  rough  coat  of  half-mixed,  coarse,  and 
undisguised  flattery,  and  seem  to  think  that  they  are  conferring  a 
favor  the  while. 

Change.  Right,  Julia.  This  excess  of  compliments  reminds 
me  of  my  old  dog  at  home,  who  slabbers  all  over  your  hand 
when  he  means  to  be  particularly  civil.     Speak  again,  nephew. 

Prog.     Mr.  Temperance  Gormandize  ? 

Mrs.  p.  I  veto  him.  He  eats  like  a  famished  beast  at  your 
table,  and  depreciates  your  cookery  afterwards.  He  expatiates 
on  the  sin  of  drunkenness,  and  even  as  he  speaks,  stuffs  himself 
in  a  way  that  would  disgrace  a  dog.  Moreover,  while  he  is  thus 
feeding  like  a  beast,  he  prates  of  the  luxury  and  extravagance  of 
the  poor. 

Change.     Condemned.     Try  again,  John. 

Prog.     Mr.  Ammoniac  Mole  ? 

Mrs.  p.     Oh,  husband,  how  can  you  think  of  him? 

Change.  Why,  what  have  you  against  the  dull-sighted  gen- 
tleman ? 

Mrs.  p.  I  was  afraid  you  might  not  fancy  him.  He  can 
talk  of  nothing  but  carbon,  albumen,  gluten,  pollen,  vegetable  de- 
composition, chlorides  and  sodiums,  humors,  peat,  calcareous 
manures,  clayey  and  sandy  marls,  slate,  gray-whack,  and  all  such 
incomprehensible  compositions. 

Change.  Ah,  a  conglomeration  of  soils,  eh  ?  A  Liebigian, 
Johnstoneian,  Boussangaultian  decoction  !  That  infamous  chem- 
istry will  be  the  ruin  of  this  country  yet.  We  are  a  people  that 
always  run  things  to  extremes,  and  we  are  at  present  all  che- 
mistry-mad. And  you  think  me  so  illiberal,  Mrs.  Progress,  as 
to  object  to  him  because  of  his  fantasy?  Not  I;  I  will  have 
him  on  that  very  account.  No  persons  are  such  agreeable  com- 
panions as  those  who  differ  in  opinion.  Variety  for  me.  We'll 
have  a  party  of  oddities,  eh,  Jule  ? 

Julia.     Certainly,  sir.     (^SmUes.) 

Change.  What  are  you  laughing  at,  you  baggage?  You 
have  some  mischief  in  your  head,  I'll  swear. 

Prog.     Then  there's — 

Change.     Hold !     Three  strangers  are   enough.     Nay,  Jule, 
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don't  look  at  me  so  pitifully — we  will  have  Dick,  never  fear — he 
is  the  very  keystone  of  the  arch — the  origin,  the  end,  the  alpha 
and  the  omega,  as  we  had  it  at  college — 

Julia.     I  declare,  uncle,  I  wasn't — 

Change.  Yes,  you  were  thinking  of  him — don't  say  you 
weren't.  But  you  wouldn't  call  him  a  stranger,  would  you  ?  I'll 
see  him  myself  to-day  or  to-morrow.  He's  sure  to  come.  And 
now  let  us  go  our  several  ways.     Council  is  dissolved. 

[Exeunt  omnes.) 

SCENE  III.— DICK  MEADOWS  ALONE  IN  HIS  ROOM. 

Dick.  "Popinjay,"  he  called  me — "butterfly!"  Not  of  the 
golden-winged  sort,  or  I'm  a  cannibal.  {£oy  opens  the  door.) 
Hallo,  you  little  burglar,  what  do  you  want? 

Boy.  Please,  sir,  a  ticket,  sir.  (Hands  Dick  a  note,  receives 
a  shilling,  and  exit.) 

Dick  [reads  to  himself,  then  speaks).  Hurrah !  the  old  gentle- 
man thinks  that,  with  proper  cultivation,  I  may,  some  of  these 
days,  come  to  something.  He  is  rather  pleased  with  my  vivacity, 
as  he  terms  it.  I'll  keep  up  the  illusion — I'll  execute  some 
maneuvers  which  shall  be  irresistible — I'll  win  his  heart  by 
■playing  tricks  upon  him.  (Looks  at  the  note  again.)  So 
Changeless  wishes  Julia  to  go  to  a  ball  to-morrow  night,  and 
insists  on  her  having  her  hair  dressed  by  a  professor,  as  in  old 
times.  Ha,  a  capital  opportunity  to  commence  operations.  I'll 
begin  my  experiments  before  the  sun  rises  again  by  enacting  a 
knight  of  the  curling  tongs,  by  way  of  a  feeler. 

The  fact  is,  though  the  old  gentleman  seems  to  be  rather  taken 
with  me,  I  don't  see  that  I  am  likely  to  make  much  progress  to- 
ward the  grand  result  in  a  hurry.  I  must  see  if  I  can't  push 
him  on  by  some  contrivance  or  other.  If  I  could  conjure  up  a 
rival  or  two  to  bear  on  him,  it  might  help.  Andrew  Ball,  for 
one — and — Elihu — yes,  by  Jupiter,  Elihu  Go-ahead,  for  the 
other.  I  have  only  to  give  him  a  hint  that  there's  a  man  at  Jack 
O'Lantern's  that  owns  land  and  mill-rights,  and  he'll  be  after 
him  in  no  time.     As  for  Andrew — 

[Enter  Andrew  Ball.) 
here,  in  the  very  nick  of  time,  he  comes. 

Andrew.     So  it  appears  you  were  thinking  of  me? 

Dick.  Yes — I  say,  Andrew,  you're  about  to  do  me  a  great 
favor. 
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Andrew.     The  deuce  I  am — this  is  the  first  I  have  heard  of  it. 

Dick.  That  don't  aher  the  case,  my  good  friend.  Your  duty- 
is  easy  of  accomplishment.  You  are  to  fall  mortally  in  love  with 
a  young  lady  for  my  sake ;  be  her  most  devoted  admirer,  and 
offend  her  uncle  as  much  as  you  possibly  can.  It's  a  simple 
business,  you  see — plain  as  daylight. 

Andrew.  Truly,  a  very  fine  plot.  But,  my  dear  fellow,  I 
can't  engage  in  this  affair.  I — I — to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  am  in 
love  with  another  lady  on  my  own  account. 

Dick.  I  dare  say  the  affair  will  keep  warm  without  fanning 
for  a  few  days.  Besides,  I  don't  want  you  actually  and  literally 
to  fall  in  love  with  her,  but  only  to  keep  up  the  semblance  of  a 
most  terrific  attachment. 

Andrew.  But,  suppose  I  were  to  captivate  the  lady's  young, 
affections  ?    What  a  scrape  I  should  be  in ! 

Dick.  Why,  you  conceited  vagabond,  never  fear.  The  idea 
is  absurd — most  absurd. 

Andrew.  Don't  indulge  in  such  infernally  severe  jokes,  Dick, 
or  I  shall  fly  the  track,  and  decline  making  love  to  unknown 
beauties. 

Dick.  But  she  is  not  an  unknown  beauty.  Andrew,  you  are 
well  aware  of  my  attachment  to  Julia  Progress,  and  I  trust  you 
will  lend  me  a  hand  in  winning  her. 

Andrew.  And  you  expect  me,  I  suppose,  to  badger  that  old 
pepper-pot  we  encountered  the  other  night?  My  dear  Dick,  you 
might  as  well  request  me  to  board  a  fire-ship  in  full  blast. 

Dick.  His  bark  is  worse  than  his  bite,  as  I  know  from  expe- 
rience. 

Andrew.  Will  you  pay  all  doctors'  bills,  and  other  debts  in- 
curred in  this  adventure  ? 

Dick.     Certainly.     I  hold  myself  responsible  for  all  damages. 

Andrew.     Cracked  skulls  ? 

Dick.  On  my  word,  I  should  say  yours  a  pretty  tough  affair 
—a  sort  of  maple  knot.     I  insure  your  head-piece. 

Andrew.     Broken  necks? 

Dick.     Yes — neck  or  nothing.     Proceed. 

Andrew.     Bloody  noses? 

Dick.  I'll  purchase  a  bottle  of  the  eau  Brocchieri  for  your 
especial  benefit. 

Andrew.     Wounded  feelings  ? 

Dick.     I'll  salve  them  up  with  the  balsam  of  sympathy. 

Andrew.     No,  no,  none  of  your  quack  specifics. 

Dick.  Then  I'll  soothe  them,  as  wise  women  do  burns,  with 
the  oil  of  thyme.     Time  is  infallible. 
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Andrew.     And  when  shall  I  essay  this  perilous  exploit? 

Dick.  I  must  first  see  Julia,  that  she  may  understand  and  be 
prepared  for  this  sudden  attack  of  affection. 

Andrew.  Let  it  be  soon:  I  already  begin  to  feel  the  fury  of 
adventure  growing  upon  me.  I  long  to  rescue  the  maiden  from 
the  jaws  of  the  dragon.  Dick,  I  find  I  am  a  perfect  hero — a 
modern  Perseus — a  Guy  of  Warwick — a  Scandinavian  monster- 
slayer — another  Putnam. 

Dick.  Come,  thou  valorous  knight,  before  you  attack  me  in  a 
fit  of  mental  hallucination  for  a  salamander  or  a  giant,  let  us  take 
a  turn  in  Broadway,  and  a  look  at  the  signs  of  the  times  and  of 
the  tailors.  And  hark  ye,  good  champion,  be  not  unruly  and  ob- 
streperous. {Exeunt.) 


SCENE  IV.— CONTENT  ALONE  IN  A  PARLOR  OF  HIS 
HOUSE. 

Content.  So  I  am  invited  to  dine  to-morrow  with  that  mad 
pioneer  of  the  march  of  mind,  Mr.  Progress;  and  Changeless, 
whom  I  have  not  seen  for  this  many  a  long  day,  is  to  be  there. 
I  wonder  what  sort  of  a  man  he  is  now.  He  used  to  be  con- 
foundedly positive  and  opinionated.  What's  all  that  row  in  the 
entry?  [Voice  heard,  "But  you  can't  see  him — he's  not  at 
home.") 

(Elihu's  voice  heard.)  Don't  believe  it — must  be  at  home — 
must  see  him — business  of  great  importance — never  forgive  me  if 
I  neglect  him. 

CoNT.  That  confounded  talker  Go-ahead  !  I'll  sneak  ofl'  if 
lean. — [Takes  up  his  hat  and  gloves,  and  tvalks  to  the  door, 
which  is  opened  by  Elihu.) 

Elihu.  Ah,  Mr.  Content — knew  you  must  be  here — one 
minute's  conversation — see  you're  going  out — won't  detain  you 
one  instant — great  plan  I  have — great. 

Content.     Well,  sir,  speak  quick,  for  I  am  in  haste. 

Elihu.  Now,  Mr.  Content,  you  must — I  have  no  doubt  you 
will — subscribe  to  my  projected  railroad — danger  to  your  chil- 
dren obviated,  sir — raised  on  piles — carts  drive  under — glorious. 

Cont.  Humph — then  I  suppose  I  step  into  the  train  out  of 
my  second  story  windows. 

Elihu.  No,  sir — thought  of  that  difficulty — get  aboard  any 
where — patent  self-acting  stairs — let  themselves  down  whenever 
car  stops— fold  up  again  as  soon  as  it  starts. 
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CoNT.  And  if  the  car  runs  off,  what  then  ?  All  the  passen- 
gers must  be  more  or  less  injured,  if  not  mashed  to  individual 
jellies. 

Elihu.  Have  a  guard  against  such  accidents — new  invention 
' — double-patent  wheel — extra  flanges — springs — axles. 

CoNT.  Well,  sir,  I  have  a  decided  objection  to  all  the  traveling 
public,  as  you  call  thcin,  amusing  themselves  by  looking  in  at 
my  second  story  windows. 

Elihu,  False  delicacy,  sir — prejudice  of  education — provide 
for  your  scruples,  however — green  blinds — printed  notice — "  Gen- 
tlemen are  requested  not  to  stare  into  bed-room  windows  on  the 
line  of  the  Railroad." 

CoNT.  Nobody  minds  such  prohibitions,  Mr.  Go-ahead.  You 
know  that  as  well  as  I  do.  They  circumscribe  the  liberty  of  the 
American  citizen,  and  can't  be  put  in  force. 

Elihu.     But — 

GoNT.  Mr.  Go-ahead,  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  your 
plan  in  any  shape  or  way.  The  time  for  it  has  not  yet  come. 
Nor  can  I  wait  to  listen  to  any  more  of  your  projects. 

{Exit  Content.) 

Elihu.  What  an  unaccommodating,  unenterprising  old  foggy  ! 
— But  Mr.  Content — consider — reflect —       [Exit  Go-ahead.) 


SCENE  v.— MRS.  PROGRESS  ALONE  IN  HER  BED- 
ROOM. 

Mrs.  p.  a  great  dinner  !  I'm  a  little  afraid  of  my  new  cook. 
She  seems  to  be  rather  inexperienced.  Where  can  the  woman 
be?  I  sent  for  her  half  an  hour  ago,  but  cooks  will  be  independ- 
ent in  their  notions.     {Rings  the  bell.) 

{Enter  Bridget.) 
Ah,  here  you  are.     Bridget,  I  intend  to  have  a  dinner  party  to- 
morrow. 

Bridg.     Law  bless  ye,  murm,  you  don't  say  so  ! 

Mrs.  p.  I  do.  Now  don't  look  as  if  you  doubted  whether 
vou  stood  on  your  head  or  your  heels,  but  mark  me,  I  wish  you 
to  exert  yourself  on  the  occasion,  and  do  honor  to  the  house. 

Bridg.  That  I  will,  murm.  Don't  be  afraid  of  me.  I  know 
what  a  big  dinner  oueht  to  be.  Sirloin  of  beef  at  one  end  of  the 
table — roast  goose  at  the  other — leg  of  pork  at  one  side — round 
of  beef  with  cabbage  opposite.     Cowheel  and  tripe  for  filling  up 
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the  chinks.  The  whole  garnished  with  inyons  in  spots.  Apple 
pie  and  squash  pudding  for  dessert,  and  there's  a  dinner  tit  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Mrs.  p.  Well,  Bridget,  that  is  not  exactly  my  idea,  but,  never- 
theless, you  seem  to  have  some  notion  on  the  subject,  which  is 
better  than  none  at  all.  I  don't  doubt  your  zeal,  but  I  fear  for 
your  abiht)\ 

Bridg.  Oh,  murm,  I  knows — I  knows.  Never  fear  for  me, 
murm — I  hain't  lived  out  three  years  for  nothin'. 

Mrs.  p.     Bridget,  listen  now  to  my  directions  attentively. 

Bridg.     Murm,  I'll  listen  as  if  I  was  in  church. 

Mrs.  p.  There  are  two  injunctions,  Bridget,  which  I  wish 
particularly  to  impress  upon  you.  Boil  your  ham  well,  and  roast 
the  saddle  of  mutton  we  have  had  in  the  house  this  three  weeks 
before  a  hot  fire — quickly. 

Bridg.     Oh,  yes,  murm;  you  needn't  tell  me  that.     I  knows. 

Mrs.  p.  Then  you  comprehend  my  instructions  perfectly. 
Be  sure  now  to  make  no  mistake.  Soak  the  ham  all  night,  and 
simmer  it  gently  for  five  hours  to-morrow.  Roast  the  saddle  by  a 
brisk  hot  fire,  and  above  all  things,  be  careful  not  to  overdo  it. 
Cook  the  fish  neither  too  much  nor  too  little,  and  if  we  have  any 
game,  let  it  be  done  quickly,  that  it  may  be  tender  and  juicy.  And 
now,  go  make  your  preparations  for  to-morrow.     [Exit  Bridget.) 

Mrs.  p.  Truly,  the  cook  is  the  greatest  potentate  on  earth. 
From  the  king  to  the  cobbler,  every  man  is  dependent  on  this 
universal  tyrant.  I  am  very  much  afraid  of  my  Bridget.  There's 
a  desperate  audacity  in  her  protestations  which  is  exceeding]}^ 
suspicious.  However,  fate  is  imperious,  luck's  lord,  and  I  must 
run  my  chance  ;  and  may  the  jolly  St.  Nicholas  befriend  me.  Oh, 
I  forgot — Bridget,  Bridget —  [Exit.) 


SCENE  VI.— STREET  BEFORE  PROGRESS'  HOUSE.— 

NIGHT. 

[Enter  Dick  Meadows  with  a  small  cigar  box  tmder  his  arm: 
knocks  at  the  door,  and  seats  himself  on  the  steps  o/"  Progress' 
house.) 

Dick.  Now,  were  I  in  a  romantic  vein,  I  might  spout  like 
a  perfect  High-bridge  fountain.  There  never  was  a  better  oppor- 
tunity. What  a  situation — what  circumstances  ! — a  lone  youth, in 
the  heart  of  a  great  city,  beneath  his  lady-love's  windows!  Pilch 
dark — not  a  light  to  be  seen  in  heaven  or  on  earth,  and  no  danger 
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of  interruption.  Faith,  if  it  were  not  for  the  absurdity  of  now 
receding,  I  would  give  up  my  enterprise,  and  take  to  morah'zing 
like  a  drunken  man  for  the  benefit  of  the  mud-gutters,  those  un- 
complaining and  ill-used  servants  of  the  city  government,  who  do 
most  of  the  dirty  work  of  the  contractors,  and  get  none  of  the  pay. 
They  hold  no  sinecures,  abuse  them  as  we  may.  Yes,  I  might 
teach  them  resignation.  But  I  won't.  {Knocks  as^ain.)  By  Jove, 
they  sleep  like  the  seven  of  old.  Changeless  will  wake  first,  I'li 
be  bound.  Then  for  a  hurricane  of  abuse  and  execrations  from 
my  prospective  uncle.  No  one  roused  yet?  I'll  try  it  again. 
{Knocks  more  energetically,)  No  wonder  the  burglars  frequent 
these  parts,  if  all  the  inhabitants  sleep  as  sound  as  these.  {Kicks 
the  door.)  What  a  horrid  racket  I'm  making!  It  almost  frightens 
me.  I  have  a  great  mind  to  be  off.  {A  window  is  opened,  and 
Changeless  puts  out  his  head.) 

Change.  What  the  devil  are  you  about  there,  you  villain, 
disturbing  the  neighbourhood  at  this  time  of  night  ?  What  means 
this  execrable  bombardment  ?  Do  you  take  this  for  a  besieged 
fortress,  or  a  block-house  I 

Dick.  Ah!  you  vake  at  last,  eh-h-h?  Does  Monsieur  Pro- 
gresse  lif  here  ? 

Change.  Yes.  What  of  him  ?  No  bad  news,  I  hope  ? 
Speak  quick,  for  I  am  shivering  with  the  cold. 

Dick.  Veil — I  come  here  to  dress  von  young  demoiselle's 
hair  for  to-morrow  night. 

Change.  You  do,  do  you?  Well,  just  be  so  kind  as  to  wait 
there  one  minute,  and  I'll  dress  your  head  for  you  with  a  ven- 
geance.    {Disappears.) 

Dick  {aside).  He's  meditating  a  pitcher  or  a  lump  of  coal. 
I'll  keep  a  bright  look  out.     {Other  windows  are  opened.) 

Prog.     Who's  that  below  ? 

Mrs.  p.  {jyeeping  over  his  shoulder).  Dear  me,  what  can  that 
case  of  instruments  be  for  ?     Is  anybody  sick  near  here  ? 

Dick.     I  come  to  arrangsh  de  cheveux  of  Mademoiselle. 

Prog.     And  who  ordered  you  here,  you  vagabond  ? 

Dick  {aside).     By  all  that's  stupid,  that  never  occurred  to  me. 

Julia  {in  a  low  tone).  Dear  Richard,  go  away  now,  for  my 
sake,  and  play  no  more  of  these  silly  pranks. 

Dick.     I  go. 

Prog.     Begone,  varlet,  in  peace. 

Dick.     But  my  moneys !    I  cannot  lose  my  moneys.    I  must  be 

pay. 

Change,  [appearing  again  at  the  window).    Pay,  you  scoua- 
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drel !  Here's  pay  for  you.  Look  out  for  your  head,  nephew. 
Take  that,  you  scoundrel — and  that — and  that !  [Throws  a  boot- 
■>ack  and  two  billets  of  pine  wood  at  Dick.)  I'll  teach  you  to 
beware  how  you  disturb  decent  people  in  the  dead  of  night. 

Dick  (as  he  hurries  off).  I've  learned  something  to-night  at 
any  rate.  I  have  a  vivid  conception  of  what  it  must  have  been 
to  storm  a  castle  in  the  days  of  chivalry.  [Starts  back.)  Ha! 
what's  that?  Will  prodigies  never  cease  ?  The  apparition  of  a 
watchman,  as  I  live.  I'll  satisfy  myself  by  actual  contact  whether 
he  be  in  the  body.  He's  a  foot-pad  in  disguise,  I'll  bet  a  six- 
pence. [Exit.) 

END  OF  ACT  THIRD. 


ACT    IV. 

SCENE  I.— A  STREET. 

{Enter  Dick  Meadows  and  Elihu  Go-ahead, yVom  opposite 

sides.) 

Dick.  Ah,  Mr.  Go-ahead,  good  morning.  I  have  not  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  before,  for  a  long  while.  Where  have  you 
kept  yourself? 

Elihu.  Been  engaged — hard  at  work — great  schemes — rail- 
road stock  looking  up  again — country  likely  to  be  prosperous — 
been  to  Wall  Street — money  plenty — disposition  to  invest  in 
roads — great  deal  to  be  done  yet — busy — monstrous. 

Dick.  I'm  sorry  you're  so  much  engaged,  as  I  was how- 
ever, it's  no  great  consequence.  I  won't  detain  you  from  your 
business,  Mr.  Go-ahead.     [Begins  to  move  off.) 

Elihu.     Stay,  Mr.  Meadows,  you  were  about  to  say — 

Dick.  Nothing  in  particular.  A  small  affair ;  you  probably 
couldn't  attend  to  it.  Mere  idea  of  mine,  too.  I  have  no  autho- 
rity to  mention  it.  Besides,  in  all  likelihood  you  couldn't  spare 
the  time. 

Elihu.  Time,  sir  !  Find  time  for  everything — get  up  at  day- 
light— never  in  want  of  leisure — would  suffer  some  inconvenience 
rather  than  disappoint  you. 

Dick.  I'm  not  interested  in  the  least.  I  only  thought — 
perhaps — 
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Elihu.  Come  to  the  point,  Mr.  Meadows — my  time  is  pre- 
cious— you  put  me  in  a  fever — twelve  inches  steam  on. 

Dick.     You've  been  in  St.  Lawrence  County? 

Elihu.  Know  every  foot  of  land  in  it — sunk  fifty  thousand 
dollars  there — devil  of  a  rough  country — costs  money  to  work  in 
those  parts — what  of  it? 

Dick.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  tract  Mr.  Changeless  owns 
there  ? 

Elihu.  To  be  sure — capital  lot — one  of  the  finest  in  that 
region — valuable  water  power  and  privileges — fishery — every- 
thing ! 

Dick.     The  owner  of  that  property  is  in  town. 

Elihu.  Bless  me,  bless  me,  what  an  opportunity  for  improve- 
ment ! — double  the  value  of  that  property  at  a  very  small  ouday — 
should  like  to  see  him  about  it.     Where's  he  to  be  found  ? 

Dick.  Mr.  Changeless  is  an  uncle  of  Mr.  Progress,  whom 
you  know  well,  and  is  now  staying  at  his  house. 

Elihu.  And  what  sort  of  a  man  is  he  ?  Would  he  be  likely 
to  coincide  with  my  views,  think  you  ? 

Dick.  As  to  that  I  say  nothing.  He's  in  town,  that's  all. 
You  can  pursue  your  own  course.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Go- 
ahead.  [Exit  Dick  Meadows.) 

Elihu.  I'll  visit  him  instantly.  Good  morning.  Erect  mills — 
establish  new  line  of  communications — coal-ore — iron — copper. 

[Exit  Elihu  Go-ahead.) 

SCENE  II.— DICK  MEADOWS'  ROOM. 

(Changeless  alone.) 
Change.  Eleven  o'clock !  What  the  deuce  can  have  carried 
that  scapegrace  of  a  fellow  off  at  this  time  of  day  ?  There  was  a 
time  when  a  gentleman  was  scarce  fairly  dressed  and  powdered 
for  the  day  at  this  hour.  If  the  rascal  don't  return  soon,  there 
will  be  the  devil  to  pay.  I  shall  go  off  in  disgust,  Dick  will  miss 
his  invitation,  and  Julia  will  be  discontented.  I  presume  I  must 
mount  guard,  and  patiendy  await  his  return.  Let's  see  what  Dick 
amuses  himself  with.  {Walks  to  a  table  and  takes  up  a  paper.) 
What's  this  ?  A  caricature  in  pencil  !  What  can  be  the  meaning 
of  the  inscription  underneath?  "  O.  K. — S.  S.  has  been  outma- 
neuvered.  10,000  certain."  O,  that's  old  ;  but  K.,  what  on  earth 
can  K.  stand  for  ?  K,  king — K — colonel — candidate.  Ha  !  I 
see  it  all.     O,  old — K. — S.   S.,   Changeless,  has   been  outma- 
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neuvered — 10,000  certain — yes,  exactly  my  income.    Now  I  look 
at  it  again,  it  certainly  is  intended  for  me.     The  infamous  juve- 
nile, the  audacious  scamp  !     Dick  Meadows,  you  are  a — 
{Enter  Dick  Meadows.) 
Dick.     What  ? 

Change.  There,  {thrusts  the  paper  in  his  face,)  look,  look, 
look,  and  answer  for  yourself! 

Dick.  Well,  sir,  I  see  nothing-  there  that  has  anything  to  do 
with  my  character. 

Change.  You  don't !  Why  do  you  not  sink  through  the  floor 
with  shame  ?  These  are  modern  morals,  principles,  actions.  A 
gentleman  makes  love  to  the  niece,  and  caricatures  the  uncle ! 

Dick.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  So  you  take  that  for  a  caricature  of 
yourself? 

Change.     Yes,  sir!     If  you  deny  it,  explain  instantly. 

Dick.  I  will.  You  must  first  be  informed  that  I  made  a  bet 
with  a  gentleman  on  a  certain  election.  My  friend,  Andrew  Ball, 
knowing  this,  has  probably  been  here  this  morning  and  left  the 
caricature,  for  he  has  a  knack  that  way.  The  explanation  I  take 
to  be  this  :  O.  K. — that's  common — all  correct :  S.  S.,  Samson 
Shouter,  has  been  out-maneuvered.  10,000  majority  against  him 
certain.     So  I  win  my  bet. 

Change;.  I'm  glad  you  have  explained  it,  Dick,  and  I  hope 
you  won't  be  offended.  I've  lived  so  long  alone,  that  my  imagi- 
nation gets  the  better  of  my  reason  sometimes.  But  betting  on 
elections,  Dick,  is  wrong  ;  a  very  dangerous  practice. 

Dick.  I  know  it.  It  is  not  a  habit  with  me,  I  assure  you  ; 
but  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation,  in  this  instance,  of  cutting 
down  a  dinner-party  politician,  who  boasted  in  great  style  of 
what  his  candidate  would  do. 

Change.  Well,  well,  say  no  more.  Where  have  you  been 
this  morning  ?     I  have  waited  here  this  half  hour. 

Dick.  In  search  of  amusement.  Amongst  other  incidents,  I 
encountered  a  former  rival  of  mine,  and  we  had  a  talk.  Whether 
he  has  yet  entirely  given  up  all  pretensions  to  Julia  I  doubt,  for 
he  is  one  of  your  enterprising  fellows. 

Change.     What's  his  name? 

Dick.     Mr.  Elihu  Go-ahead. 

Change.     Hum — Go-ahead  !     Bad  name — detestable  ! 

Dick.  He  is  a  sort  of  perpetual  motion  machine — an  uneasy, 
restless  spirit;  ever  plotting,  planning,  surveying,  scheming;  al- 
ways desiring  to  improve  on  things   that  every  reasonable  being 
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is  satisfied  with  already.  Show  him  the  finest  statue  in  the 
world,  and  he  would  volunteer  to  cut  n  better  with  a  jack-knife. 
He  can  scarcely  breathe,  except  when  he's  goiiijif  at  the  rate  of 
thirty  miles  an  hour,  and  does  everything  in  the  sliortest  possible 
time.  lie  feeds  himself  as  he  would  a  locomotive,  as  fast  as  he 
can  toss  his  victuals  in — drinks  on  the  same  system ;  walks, 
thinks,  talks,  and,  I  half  believe,  sleeps,  twice  as  fast  as  ordinary 
mortals.     He  is  the  embodied  spirit  of  change. 

Change.  I  understand.  One  of  these  modern  pests  of  hu- 
manity, which  torment  you  on  every  subject,  from  railroads  down 
to  pins. 

Dick.  Yes,  I  recollect  a  fellow  in  a  seedy  coat,  who  almost 
insisted  on  my  buying  some  shares  in  a  South  Carolina  gold 
mine.  "And  what  do  you  hold  them  at?"  asked  I.  "Par,  sir, 
par!"  was  the  reply.  I  declined  buying,  although  he  eventually 
offered  them  as  low  as  ten  per  cent,  on  the  dollar.  He  then 
wanted  to  sell  me  insurance  stock  at  "par,  sir,  par,"  which  I, 
in  like  manner,  declined.  He  forthwith  produced  a  miraculous 
salve  or  balsam — the  Vegetable  Extract  of  Caoutchouc,  which 
he  assured  me  was  indispensable  for  weak  lungs,  inasmuch  as  it 
kept  the  damp  air  out.  I  protested  my  lungs  would  answer  my 
purpose  without  it.  Whereupon  he  prophesied  my  approaching 
death,  and  finally  wound  up  his  exhortation  by  begging  two  shil- 
lings to  purchase  a  dinner.  I  gave  him  half  a  dollar,  in  conside- 
ration of  his  originality.  He  then  went  off  with  his  portfolio, 
stuffed  with  inestimable  scrip,  stock,  and  shares. 

Change,  {aside).  This  really  seems  to  be  a  sensible  young 
man.  {Aloud.)  You  call  him  an  original.  Their  name  is 
Legion ! 

DicFi.  He  was  a  new  character  to  me  then.  I  saw  him  once 
afterwards,  on  board  a  steamboat  at  the  foot  of  Barclay  street. 
His  coat  had  grown  still  more  seedy,  and  he  had  descended  in 
the  scale  of  society,  for  he  now  retailed  magazines.  I  purchased 
one  of  him,  and  gave  him  half  a  dollar,  and  waited  for  the  change. 
He  examined  the  coin,  and  asked  me  if  it  was  a  good  one.  "Yes, 
sir,"  said  I,  "  par,  sir,  par."  He  started,  looked  at  me  sheepishly, 
when  at  that  moment  the  cry  was  heard,  "  All  ashore  that's  go- 
ing !"  My  friend  darted  ofl^,  was  ashore  in  an  instant,  and  in  the 
confusion  doubdess  forgot  that  he  owed  me  twenty-five  cents 
change. 

Change.  Yes,  sir,  that's  the  principle  they  all  go  upon.  Oh 
for  the  good  old  days  of  honesty  and  regular  habits !  The  pro- 
gress of  luxury  is  really  shocking.     Will  you  believe  it,  Dick,  a 
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rascally  hair-dresser  actually  routed  us  all  up  at  two  o'clock  last 
night,  to  dress  Julia's  hair? 

Dick.  Is  it  possible?  What  depravity!  But  I  have  been 
told,  Mr.  Changeless,  that  the  ladies  in  old  times  used  often  to 
have  their  hair  dressed  the  night  l)efore,  and  sit  up  till  the  hour 
came  for  them  to  be  exhibited  to  an  admiring  multitude. 

Change.  Scandal,  Dick;  or  if  they  did,  they  were  worth 
looking  at  when  they  showed  themselves,  I  can  assure  you.  They 
were  admirable  structures — monuments  of  human  genius.  But 
I  must  tell  you  the  most  curious  part  of  last  night's  adventure. 
On  inquiry,  nobody  had  engaged  the  rascal.  I  wish  I  could  come 
across  the  vagabond.  I  caught  a  sore  throat  opening  my  window, 
and  am  so  hoarse  I  speak  widi  dithculty' — hem — hem — hem. 

Dick.     I  was  just  about  to  ask  when  you  caught  sucli  a  cold. 

Change,  (aside).  I  suspect  the  fellow  very  much.  He  wears 
such  a  guilty  look  of  lamb-like  innocence,  I'll  try  him.  [Moud.) 
Julia  too — poor  Julia — 

Dick.  Good  Heavens,  Julia?  I  had  no  idea  of  the  foolish  joke 
ending  so  fatally.     I  must  go — 

Change.  So  you  were  at  the  bottom  of  it,  you  young  scamp! 
I've  found  you  out,  have  I?  Don't  be  alarmed ;  I  was  merely 
about  to  say,  that  Julia  seemed  a  good  deal  put  out  at  being  roused 
so  unseasonably. 

Dick.     I  hope  you  are  not  seriously  offended,  Mr.  Changeless. 

Change.  No,  you  rogue,  I  am  not — only  I  wish  there  had 
been  some  point  to  your  joke.  I  have  a  great  mind  to  cheat  you 
out  of  an  invitation  to  dinner  I  bring  for  you  to-day  at  my 
nephew's,  though  I  suppose  Julia  would  rate  me  well  if  I  were 
to  venture  on  such  an  assumption  of  responsibility. 

Dick.  It  would  be  very  unbecoming  a  plenipotentiary,  no 
doubt. 

Change.  That  reminds  me,  Dick,  of  an  idea  I  had.  As  you 
seem  to  be  an  adventurous  youth,  we  will  enter  into  articles  of 
agreement — diplomatic  stipulations. 

Dick.     Let  me  hear  the  conditions  I  am  expected  to  ratify. 

Change.  First,  then,  remember  you  are  not  to  enter  my 
nephew's  house  unless  specially  invited. 

Dick  (aside).  How  shall  I  get  out  of  this  scrape  ?  I  can 
never  consent  to  that — 

Change.      Come,  Dick,   your  answer — quick  !    Nothing  like 
promptness  in  negotiation,  as  we  all  know. 
(Enter  Andrew  Ball.) 

Dick.     Here,  Andrew,  translate  these  hieroglyphics  for  Mr. 
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Changeless,  will  you  ?  {Hands  him  the  caricature.)  Mr.  Change- 
less, this  is  Mr.  Andrew  Ball,  your  other  deliverer. 

Change.  So,  you  are  one  of  those  who  landed  me  on  terra 
firma  the  other  night?  Come  to  St.  Lawrence  County,  sir,  next 
spring,  if  you  are  fond  of  angling,  and  I  will  show  you  better 
fishing  than  that. 

Andrew.  Thank  you,  sir  ;  I  believe  I  will  avail  myself  of  your 
kind  invitation. 

Change.  Do  so,  sir;  I  shall  be  always  happy  to  see  you. 
You  will  confer  an  obligation.  Strangers  are  scarce  in  my  part 
of  the  world. 

Andrew.  As  to  the  hieroglyphics,  Dick,  I  thought  you  would 
understand  them  at  once.     Sampson  Shouter  has  been  defeated. 

Change.  Dick,  you  need  not  have  called  in  evidence.  I  hold 
a  gendeman's  honor  to  be  a  sufficient  guaranty  for  the  truth  of 
his  words.  It  used  to  be  considered  so.  But,  who  is  this 
Shouter? 

Dick.  Quite  a  distinguished  man  in  political  life,  sir ;  who 
aspires  to  high  office,  and  bases  his  claims  pretty  much  on  the 
strength  of  his  lungs  and  of  his  arm,  for  he  will  bring  down  his 
fist  on  his  desk,  in  the  way  of  argument,  in  a  style  and  with  a 
momentum  a  blacksmith  might  envy.  For  aught  I  know,  he  has 
the  presidency  itself  in  view. 

Change.  Ah,  in  my  early  days,  the  people  had  some  discrimi- 
nation. 

Dick.  And  they  have  not  yet  lost  it,  let  me  tell  you,  Mr. 
Changeless,  They  may  be  deceived  in  minor  matters  by  schem- 
ing demagogues,  with  which,  I  grant  you,  Ave  are  overrun,  but 
they  are  very  apt  to  come  out  right  on  great  questions  after  all. 

Change.  Well,  we  won't  argue  the  matter — the  more  espe- 
cially as  I  suspect  you  have  the  strongest  side  of  the  question. 
So  good  by,  gendemen;  and  Mr.  Ball,  when  you  visit  me,  don't 
bring  a  disgusting  stiff  Bamboo  rod,  with  a  reel  like  a  windlass 
upon  it,  and  a  cart-load  of  sporting  incumbrances,  for  I  would 
have  ycm  know  we  fish  for  trout  in  our  streams.  No,  sir,  carry 
as  little  baggage  as  you  possibly  can,  or  we  shall  never  agree.  I 
myself  will  fit  you  out  like  a  genuine  sportsman.  Good  day 
again.     I  must  to  Wall  street  for  an  hour.    {Exit  Changeless.) 

Dick.  So  I  have  sixty  minutes  clear.  {Looks  out  of  the 
window.)  There  goes  Mr.  Changeless  round  the  corner.  I  am 
off  in  the  other  direction.     Excuse  me,  Andrew. 

{Exit  Dick  Meadows.) 
18 
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Andrew.      Well,  that's    an  extraordinary  caper!  Vanished 

without  a  word  of  explanation  !     Oh !  Love,  Love !  must  I  too 

Ibllow  thee,  thou  Will-o'-the-wisp  ?  (Exit.) 


SCENE  IIL— PARLOR  IN  PROGRESS'  HOUSE. 

(Julia  alone.) 
Julia.  Heigh-ho !  how  the  color  of  one's  own  fancies  tinges  the 
world  around  us !  To-day  this  is  for  me  a  melancholy  and  a 
dismal  earth — and  why  ?  Because  my  good  old  uncle  demands 
time  before  he  pronounces  judgment  upon  Richard.  Ah,  if  he 
but  knew  the  misery  of  drear  suspense,  he  would  speak  quick, 
and  thus  relieve  my  anxious  heart.  But  if  he  should  refuse — I  can- 
not bear  to  think  of  it.  Dear,  dear  Richard!  (^4  bell  is  rung.) 
His  ring — I  know  it.  How  quick  these  earthly  senses  do  be- 
come when  true  affection  and  the  cherub  Love  the  chords  that  are 
the  holiest  in  our  nature  thrill. — But  I  must  chide — chide  him  I 
most  of  all,  and  before  all  else  on  earth,  do  love — rebuke  him  for 
his  follies. 

(Enter  Dick  Meadows.) 

Dick.  Dear  Julia,  here  am  I  again,  having  disposed  of  old 
Changeless  amongst  the  money-changers  for  a  good  hour  at  least. 
Viva  lajoia! 

Julia.  Oh,  Richard,  how  can  you  be  so  trifling!  I  declare, 
you  sometimes  almost  anger  me  with  your  follies.  Now  what 
on  earth  possessed  you  to  play  such  a  ridiculous  trick  last  night? 

Dick.  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,  unless  the  foul  fiend  himself  put 
it  into  my  head.  I  believe  I  am  crazy  with  love.  If  your  uncle 
don't  give  his  consent  soon,  I  shall  certainly  do  something  horrid. 

Julia.     Don't  talk  so,  Richard  dear ;  you  make  me  uneasy. 

Dick.  Fear  not.  I  am  not  thinking  of  blowing  out  my  brains, 
but  I  shall  cut  some  diabolical  caper,  I  mean,  to  please  Change- 
less. I  have  already  trumped  up  Go-ahead  for  a  straw  rival  to 
strengthen  my  game,  and  persuaded  my  friend  Ball  to  take  upon 
himself  the  part  of  the  knave  of  hearts,  and  he  is  to  come  here 
and  steal  your  affections  from  me. 

Julia.  Richard,  you  will  seriously  offend  me  if  you  go  on  in 
this  way.  I  beg  you  will  give  up  all  such  paltry  plots,  and  win 
me  by  fair  means.  Stake  your  happiness  on  truth,  and  you  will 
succeed  at  last.  Richard,  I  would  have  nothing  to  recollect  in 
the  lover  which  I  should  be  ashamed  to  see  repeated  when  a 
nearer  and  a  dearer  tie    has   bound  us  more  closely  together. 
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There  is  a  certain  publicity  in  thus  confiding  your  attachment  to 
a  friend,  which  is  not  agreeable  to  me  ;  and  for  him  to  be  brought 
up  here  to  impose  on  my  good  uncle — I  cannot  consent  to  it.  I 
beseech  you  to  dismiss  the  idea. 

Dick.  You're  right,  dearest — high-minded  now,  as  ever.  I 
regret  my  folly,  but  fear  I  cannot  help  it.  By  nature,  age  and 
constitution  I  am  wild,  but  I  shall  no  doubt  sober  down,  one  of 
these  days,  into  a  most  admirably  quiet  and  dull  husband. 
Meanwhile,  let  animal  spirits  rule  the  roast. 

Julia.  Ah,  Richard,  let  the  nobler  and  the  better  points  of 
your  character  shine  out  through  the  lighter  and  less  captivating. 
Be,  for  my  sake,  if  not  for  your  own,  what  you  have  within  your- 
self the  elements  of  being — an  American  gentleman.  A  lover  of 
your  country  and  her  institutions,  yet  not  a  party-zealot,  nor  a 
man  of  sectional  prejudices;  estimating  public  men  by  their  own 
acts,  not  by  their  opponent's  calumnies ;  borrowing  your  opinions 
from  no  man,  but  forming  them  on  your  own  judgment — yet  not 
proud,  nor  presuming,  nor  arrogant  in  expressing  them ;  yielding 
to  every  one  the  honor  due  to  his  station  and  his  character;  dis- 
daining not  to  clasp  hands  with  the  hard  palm  of  honest  labor  ; 
despising  no  man  for  his  poverty ;  cringing  to  no  man  for  his 
wealth  ;  incapable  of  deceit  or  dishonor;  and  ready,  as  our  fathers 
proved  themselves,  to  lend  your  arm,  and  shed  your  blood,  if  need 
be,  for  your  country  in  her  extremity. 

Dick.  Well,  I  will  try,  but  I  fear  I  have  too  much  quicksilver 
in  me  ever  to  become  such  a  paragon.  Nor  can  I  promise  to 
refrain  from  deceiving  the  old  gentleman  into  a  good  opinion  of 
me ;  but  in  all  else,  I  will  obey  you  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
and  ability. 

[Enter  Mrs.  Progress.) 

Mrs.  p.  Come,  Mr.  Dick,  be  off  with  you.  I  must  have 
this  room  prepared  for  the  reception  of  my  guests.  No  words, 
but  decamp  ! 

Julia.     I'll  see  you  safely  to  the  door. 

{Exeunt  Dick  and  Julia.) 

Mrs.  p.  The  two  glass  girandoles  and  the  oleostatic  lamp 
will  light  this  room  sufficiently,  I  should  think.  How  many 
candles?     Ten.     Nothing  else  wanting  for  this  room,  I  believe. 

{Exit  Mrs.  Progress.) 
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SCENE  IV.— A  PANTRY. 

(Mrs.  Progress  mixing  a  mince  pie — Progress  looking  on.) 

Mr.  Prog.     But,  my  dear,  you  ought  to  put  in  more  brandy. 

Mrs.  p.  Now,  John,  you  may  know  something  about  the  in- 
finite perfectibility  of  man,  but  what  can  you  know  of  the  infinite 
perfectibility  of  puddings  and  pies  ?  A  mince-pie  is  a  glorious 
memorial  of  the  times  of  our  forefathers,  and  should  be  religiously 
defended  from  mutation.  Besides,  it  is  the  perfection  of  its 
branch  of  the  culinary  art;  and  can  never  be  improved.  So,  Spirit 
of  Progress,  talk  no  more  of  more  brandy  and  the  improvement 
of  mince-pies. 

Prog.  Ah,  that's  it;  ever  since  old  Changeless  has  been 
here,  he  has  encouraged  every  member  of  the  household  to  sneer 
at  my  opinions. 

Mrs.  p.  You  know  I  would  never  wound  your  feelings  in- 
tentionally, John  ;  so  pray  calm  yourself.  But  1  wish  you  would 
depart  out  of  my  peculiar  domain.  Have  you  looked  after  your 
wine  ?    You  know  Uncle  Changeless  likes  a  glass  of  old  Madeira. 

Prog.  True.  I  will  attend  to  it  immediately.  But  I  must 
tell  you  who  are  to  be  our  guests  to-day.  Mole  and  Imitate  have 
previous  engagements,  and  while  I  was  thinking  how  to  supply 
their  places,  I  saw  three  physicians  drive  by  to  consult  on  the 
case  of  Mrs.  Flimsey,  who  is  very  much  troubled  with  nerves. 
On  the  spur  of  the  moment  I  invited  them  all,  so  expect  Doctors 
Dreadnaught,  Fearful  and  Poz. 

Mrs.  p.  Why  didn't  you  delay  this  communication  till  I  had 
finished  my  preparations  for  dessert  ?  I  shall  now  be  continually 
fancying  I  am  making  up  prescriptions. 

Prog.     Which  are  better  than  proscriptions.  (Exit.) 

Mrs.  p.  I  declare,  men  will  be  always  interfering  in  what 
they  don't  understand.  Was  there  ever  such  conceit?  Progress 
thinks  he  knows  more  than  anybody  else — So,  that's  ready  for 
the  oven.  [Rings  the  hell.)  I  do  hope,  now,  that  Bridget  has 
made  no  blunder  about  the  dinner. 

[Enter  Bridget.) 
Well,  Bridget,  how  do  you  come  on  below  ? 

Bridg.  Illigant,  murm.  I  soaked  the  saddle  of  mutton  all 
night,  as  you  told  me,  and  it's  been  bilin'  these  three  hours  beau- 
tiful. It's  as  tender,  murm,  as  brown  paper.  And  the  ham, 
murm — 
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Mrs.  p.     My  saddle  !    What  will  become  of  me  ?     Boiled  ! 

Bridg.  Yes,  murm,  I  never  seed  anything  done  better  sence 
I  took  to  cookin'.  It  comes  apart  for  all  the  world  like  a  skein 
of  twine. 

Mrs.  p.  But  the  ham — the  ham — what  have  you  done  with 
the  ham  ? 

Bridg.  Why,  murm,  Pve  prepared  it  nicely  to  be  roasted  by 
a  quick  fire,  just  as  you  ordered  me,  murm. 

Mrs.  p.  And  it's  now  too  late  to  begin  anew.  What  is  to  be 
done  ?— my  dinner  ruined  !  You  stupid  woman,  how  came  you 
to  make  such  intolerable  blunders  ? 

Bridg.  Stupid  Avoman — marry  come  up.  I  did  exactly  as 
you  told  me,  and  you  know  it,  murm — and  it's  very  hard  to  be 
blamed  for  doin'  what  you're  told — and  Pll  leave  the  house, 
murm,  and  then  Ave'll  see  how  you  will  get  on.  You  may  cook 
your  dinner  yourself,  murm. 

Mrs.  p.  That'll  never  do,  Bridget.  Come  with  me,  and  we 
will  do  what  we  can  to  remedy  this  misfortune.  [Begins  to 
move  off.) 

Bridg.  {following).  Pm  sure,  murm,  Pm  very  sorry  ;  but  I 
only  obeyed  orders,  as  you  knows. 

Mrs.  p.  Bridget,  if  you  do  not  wish  to  make  me  seriously 
angry,  don't  say  that  to  my  face  again.  [Exeunt.) 


SCENE  v.— DINING  ROOM  IN  PROGRESS'S  HOUSE. 

(Dreadnaught,    Fearful,    Poz,    Content,    Dick   Meadows, 

Changeless  and  Progress,  discovered  conversing  after  din- 
ner.) 

Dread.     Blood ! 

Fear.     Lemon-drops ! 

Poz.     No,  friction  ! 

Dread.     Calomel!  blisters! 

Fear.     Toast-water.     Ptisan  ! 

Poz.     Without  doubt  a  shower-bath  would  be  efficacious. 

Change,  [aside  to  Prog.)  How  many  confounded  modern 
ways  there  are  of  rescuing  a  man  from  the  very  jaws  of  death  ! 
Now,  in  my  time  there  was  but  one  system.  If  a  man  could  not 
live  under  that,  he  had  to  die.     Dreadnaught  is  my  man ! 

Prog.     But,  my  dear  uncle,  don't  you  think — 

Change.     No,  I  do  not  think — 

Prog.     What? 
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Change.     That  we're  any  better  off  than  we  used  to  be. 

CoNT.     We're  in  no  worse  condition. 

Dread.  Do  you  mean  to  assert,  Dr.  Poz,  that  this  new  band- 
age is  to  be  compared  to  the  old  ?  .; 

Poz.     I  know  it ! 

Change,  {aside  to  Prog.)  Look  ye  here,  nephew,  how 
came  you  to  invite  all  these  doctors?  Do  you  think  I'm  going  to 
die? 

Prog,  {aside  to  Change.)  Why,  you  see,  uncle,  I  sent  out 
into  the  highways  and  byways  for  the  lame,  the  halt  and  the 
blind— 

Change,  (aside  to  Prog.)  I  am  much  obliged  to  you, 
nephew  ! 

Prog,  [aside  to  Change.)  Because  my  other  guests  disap- 
pointed me,  and  finding  no  one,  I  intercepted  all  the  doctors  that 
passed  this  way. 

Change,  {aside).     A  merry  party  ! 

Dread.  Mercury — mercury  is  the  salvation  of  the  human 
race  ! 

Fear.  Pardon  me,  doctor,  the  roots  of  the  earth,  elixirs,  de- 
coctions, essences,  are  better  than  all  your  minerals.  Salvia  cum 
ruta,  faciunt  tibi  pocula  tuta. 

Poz.  Fudge  !  Mercury  !  Roots  !  Pish  !  Water  ! — Water 
is  the  only  thing  to  do  a  man's  business  effectually ! 

Change,  (aside).  I  have  an  idea:  I  will  die  oif-hand,  just  to 
find  out  how  many  ways  they  have  to  bring  a  man  to  life  again. 
Dick,  Fll  play  possum.  Don't  let  them  turn  it  into  earnest.  (Pre- 
tends to  faint  away.     Jill  rise  and  surround  him.) 

Dread.     Apoplexy ! 

Fear.     Catalepsy ! 

Poz.     Epilepsy  ! 

Dread.     Let  him  be  bled. 

(Changeless  distorts  his  face  in  attempting  to  hide  a  smile.) 

Prog.     Fits ! 

Dick.     Surfeit !     An  alderman's  death,  by  Jove  ! 

CoNT.  Poor  fellow  !  The  best  thing  that  could  have  hap- 
pened to  him ! 

Change,  (appears  to  revive, and  murmurs) — Water! 

Poz.     Epilepsy,  by  Heavens !     I  could  have  sworn  it ! 

Prog.     Give  him  air. 

Change.     With  brandy  in  it. 

Dick.  The  old  gentleman  certainly  takes  his  mortal  agonies 
very  easily. 
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Change.     Oh,  my  poor  head  !  how  full  it  feels  ! 

Dread.  You  hear  that,  Dr.  Poz — apoplexy  as  I  live  !  Bring 
me  a  basin — quick,  some  one  !     (Progress  runs  out  hastily.) 

Change,  {faintly).  Let  me  be  treated  according  to  the  an- 
cient system.  None  of  your  pernicious  modern  improvements 
in  killing  a  man  ! 

Dread.     He  wants  me  to  attend  to  him.  {Takes  out  a  lancet.) 

CoNT.  {aside).     How  he  hangs  on  to  his  opinions  to  the  last! 

Fear.  I  think  something  powerful — a  drop  of  the  essence  of 
peppermint  in  a  tumbler  of  water — 

Dick.  Oh,  let  the  poor  old  gentleman  die  in  peace,  and  don't 
trouble  him. 

Change,  {aside).  Thank  you,  Mr.  Dick.  I  like  you  the 
better  for  that. 

Fear.  Would  it  not  be  advisable  to  give  him  a  few  bread 
pills,  with  a  grain  of  gum  Arabic  dissolved  in  filtered  water  ? 

Poz,  Filtered  fiddlestick!  No!  He  should  be  steamed, 
rinsed,  boiled,  scrubbed,  rubbed,  soused,  doused,  pumped  upon, 
wrapped  in  wet  sheets,  and  regularly  watered.  I  think  in  ten 
days  he  would  begin  to  sprout  again. 

Dick.     Spout,  perhaps  you  mean.  Doctor. 

Change,  {aside).  Gracious  Heavens!  I  shall  fall  into  an 
extempore  ague  !  Watered  for  ten  days — soaked  like  indigo — 
steeped  like  flax — water-rotted  like  hemp !  Fd  sooner  go  through 
Purgatory ! 

Poz.  Here — have  you  the  Croton  in  the  house?  Prepare 
your  hose,  and  squirt  upon  him. 

Change,  {aside).  AVould  they  treat  a  sick  man  like  a  dirty 
pavement,  or  a  house  a-fire  ? 

Dick.      Wouldn't  it  be  rather  cool  for  that  to-night? 

Poz.  Cool?  So  much  the  better;  the  vital  energies  will  be 
the  sooner  set  in  motion. 

CoNT.     Couldn't  he  be  mesmerized,  galvanized,  or  something? 

Change,  {aside).  Does  he  take  me  for  the  hind  legs  of  a 
frog  ? 

Poz.  Quick,  quick  !  Get  me  a  wet  blanket.  We'll  wrap 
him  in  that  lor  the  present. 

Dick  {aside).     A  wet  blanket — ha!  ha!  ha!     (^a^V  Dick.) 

Change.  No,  Fll  be  hanged  if  you  do!  {Gets  up.)  Gen- 
tlemen, with  your  permission,  I  propose  to  postpone  dying  till  a 
more  suitable  occasion. 

Poz.     Come  to  life  without  assistance,  by  Heavens ! 

Change.     Dr.  Poz,  I  should  like  to  see  you  try  that  experi- 
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ment  you  were  talking  of,  on  me.  Put  me  under  a  pump — sy- 
ringe me  like  a  diseased  plant — deluge  me  with  cold  water  !  By 
the  Lord  Harry!  you  would  find  yourself  in  hot  water,  Doctor! 

Poz.  Understand  me,  Mr.  Changeless.  I  don't  altogether 
condemn  hot  water.  Indeed,  it  is  an  important  agent  in  my  sys- 
tem. 

Change.  System  !  Damn  such  a  sloppy,  dropsical  system  ! 
Would  you  make  lymphatics  of  us  all,  as  the  phrenologists  have 
it  ?  Blood  an'  'ounds,  what  shall  we  come  to  before  long  ?  The 
world,  and  everything  in  it,  is  topsy  turvy,  and  I  am  half  inclined 
to  believe  Father  Miller  is  right.  John  Bull  has  turned  over  a 
new  leaf,  according  to  the  most  authentic  accounts,  and  is  to  be- 
come the  protector  of  the  weak  and  oppressed — "The  British 
Drum"  is  to  be  everywhere  the  harbinger  of  "  festivity  and  joy," 
if  we  may  believe  the  latest  news  from  England — and  that  re- 
spectable nonentity,  the  Balance  of  Power,  is  to  be  transported 
across  the  Atlantic,  to  enjoy  another  youth  in  America.  A  man 
can't  cut  his  throat  in  comfort  any  more,  but  straightway  a  fellow 
will  come  with  a  spoonful  of  your  diabolical  eau  Brocchieri,  and 
solder  up  the  leak  in  ten  minutes,  with  no  more  ado  than  a  tin- 
man would  make  with  a  pail ;  he  can't  have  the  toothache  with 
any  satisfaction,  for  fear  of  being  mesmerized — 

Poz.     Really,  Mr.  Changeless,  this — 

Change.  Sir,  the  philosophers  have  demonstrated  that  man 
is  little  more  than  a  complicated  electrical  machine,  a  sort  of  Gal- 
vanic battery.  And  now,  you  would  persuade  me  I  was  in- 
tended for  a  sponge,  to  absorb  water.  Doctor,  I  believe  I  Avas 
created  for  some  better  purpose  ! 
{Enter  Progress  ivith  a  basin,  and  Dick  with  a  wet  blanket.) 

Prog.     Recovered  !     A  miracle ! 

Dick.     Mother  Hubbard's  dog  over  again  ! 

Change.  You  come  too  late,  Dick.  These  gentlemen  have 
already  cured  me. 

Dick.  Hadn't  T  better  throw  this  over  him,  doctor,  for  fear  of 
a  relapse  ?  {Makes  a  motion  as  if  to  throw  the  blanket  over 
Changeless.) 

Change.  Dick,  you  scoundrel,  don't  threaten  me  with  that 
dripping  thing,  like  a  man  trying  to  blind  a  restive  horse,  or  I'll 
never  forgive  you.  {To  Progress.)  Nephew,  you  may  take 
back  your  crockery,  I  have  changed  my  mind,  and  will  indulge 
in  a  dish  of  tea  with  the  ladies  instead  of  supping  with  Pluto. 
{Exit  Chang^l^ss,  followed  by  Progress.     The  rest  linger.) 
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Dread.  There  were,  however,  you  must  acknowledge,  gen- 
tlemen, all  the  symptoms  of  apoplexy. 

Fear.     Really,  now,  I  fancied  it  looked  more  like  catalepsy. 

Poz.     A  clear  case  of  epilepsy. 

Dread.     A  singular  recovery !     Recollect,  I  cured  him. 

Fear.  I  think  you  must  allow  me  the  credit  of  bringing 
liim  to. 

Poz.     I  set  him  on  his  legs. 

Dick.     But  I  carried  the  blanket. 

Poz.     Silence,  young  man,  you  don't  belong  to  the  faculty. 

Dread.  Oh,  Lord,  if  I  could  only  have  got  my  lancets  into 
him  ! 

Poz.  Pshaw  !  Lancets  !  If  I  could  but  have  had  a  chance 
to  pour  a  gallon  or  two  of  water  down  his  throat,  it  would  have 
done  him  more  good  than  a  bushel  of  lancets  ! 

Dick  (aside).  But,  in  that  event,  we  should  have  been  obliged 
to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  Humane  Resuscitating  Society  ! 

Poz.  Yes,  blood  !  What's  blood  ?  With  a  few  iron  filings 
I  can  make  as  good  as  anybody  wants.  Blood  is  nothing  but 
colored  water — a  chalybeate — ferruginous — that's  all ! 

Dick  (aside).  I  must  then  be  a  sort  of  lizard — a  megalosau- 
rus  !  "  Blood  nothing  but  colored  water!"  We're  all  mermen 
and  mermaidens,  it  seems. 

Poz.  You  must  confess,  gentlemen,  that  the  very  mention  of 
the  cold  water  practice  roused  the  patient,  as  you  all  saw.  I 
appeal  to  you,  sir.     (Turns  to  Context.) 

Dread.     I  will  confess  no  such  thing. 

CoNT.     I  can't  deny  it,  sir.    But  the  Thomsonian  treatment — 

Poz.  There's  an  unprejudiced  witness  !  But,  in  truth,  every 
man  that  isn't  an  idiot  knows  that  Hydropathy  is  the  one  pana- 
cea for  all  diseases  under  the  sun.  As  for  your  stale,  worn-out 
systems.  Dr.  Dreadnaught — 

Dread.  I  take  that  as  a  personal  insult.  What !  shall  we  of 
the  regular  army  be  put  down  by  such  skirmishers  as  you? 
Shall  the  experience  of  ages  yield  to  an  untried  empirical  innova- 
tion ?  Ha,  Dr.  Poz,  remember  Sir  Francis  Burdett !  I  denounce 
Hydropathy  as  quackery,  reckless,  unprincipled  quackery  ! 

Poz.     Quackery !     Dr.  Dreadnaught,  you  are  no — 

Dick.  Hold,  gendemen,  for  the  credit  of  the  profession.  (A 
hearty  laugh  is  heard  in  the  next  room,  and  Progress'  voice 
exclaiming,  "  But  where  are  all  the  doctors  ?") 

Dread.     Relapsed,  Fll  bet  a  blue  pill ! 

Poz.     I  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  irrigating  him  yet ! 
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Fear.     We  must  resort  to  extreme  measures — hartshorn ! 

[Exeunt  all  the  doctors  hastily.) 
Dick.     To  the  rescue,  Mr.  Content !     To  the  rescue  ! 

{Exeunt  Dick  and  Content.) 

END    OF    ACT    FOURTH. 


ACT    V. 

SCENE   I.— BACK  PARLOR  OF   PROGRESS'    HOUSE. 

(Julia  and  Dick  Meadows  discovered  conversing.) 

Dick.  There's  one  comfort  now,  Julia,  that  your  uncle  has 
made  as  great  a  fool  of  himself  as  I  have ;  so  he  will  not  be  able 
to  reproach  me  on  that  score. 

Julia.  I  wonder  you  are  not  ashamed  of  yourself  to  sit  there 
and  confess  your  follies,  and  never  think  of  reformation. 

Dick.  You  don't  know  that.  I  assure  you,  as  soon  as 
Changeless  consents  to  our  engagement,  I  intend  to  become  an 
undeniable  chronometer  for  regularity.  I  shall  go  to  bed  at  ten 
o'clock  precisely  every  night;  drink  nothing  but  the  pure  element; 
eat  pumpkin  pies  with  zeal;  be  enthusiastic  about  the  Puritan 
Anglo-Saxon  stock ;  libel  my  Dutch  forefathers ;  sneer  at  my  native 
state ;  never  indulge  in  any  unbecoming  expressions  beyond  a 
"golly"  or  a  "  tarnation;"  beat  the  devil  round  the  stump  in  every 
possible  way;  in  short,  behave  as  if  I  had  just  emigrated  out  of 
the  land  of  steady  habits,  to  build  up  a  reputation  and — a  fortune. 
Don't  you  perceive,  if  I  reform  before  that,  you  will  have  none  of 
the  credit  ? 

Julia.  Dick,  you  are  too  bad.  I  can't  get  anything  out  of 
you,  even  on  this  subject,  except  a  jest.  No  one  ever  accused 
you,  to  my  knowledge,  of  being  dissipated,  but  you  are  flighty — 

Dick.  That  arises  from  my  poetic  temperament,  and  from  the 
fact  of  my  having  been  exceedingly  attached  to  kites  in  my 
schoolboy  days. 

Julia  [smiling).  I  see  you  are  at  present  incorrigible,  so  I 
must  trust  to  time  and  experience. 

Dick.  They  are  the  best  teachers  undoubtedly,  the  only  ones 
most  people  will  listen  to. 

[Enter  Mrs.  Progress.) 

Mrs.  p.     You  here  again,  in  spite  of  Uncle  Changeless'  pro- 
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iiibitions,  Richard  ?  Begone  !  I  heard  him  in  the  entry  as  I  came 
in. 

Dick.  If  there  were  forty  uncles,  I  wouldn't  stir  a  peg  from 
here.  Do  you  expect  me  to  rush  out  of  the  house  every  time  ho 
enters  it,  as  if  I  were  a  demon  and  he  an  exorcist  ?  Am  I  to 
avoid  him  as  I  might  a  pestilence  or  a  spectre  ? 

Mrs.  p.  But  you  know  his  fiery  disposition,  and  how  far 
your  own  interest  is  concerned  in  not  quarreling  with  him. 

Dick.  It  can't  be  helped.  I'll  go  to  him  and  tell  him  plainly 
that  the  time  has  come  for  him  to  decide  one  way  or  the  other. 

Julia.  Nay,  Richard,  if  you  once  enlist  uncle's  obstinacy 
against  us,  you'll  have  to  wait  at  least  as  long  as  the  Israelite 
lover  of  old. 

Mrs.  p.     Would  you  be  as  hot-headed  as  he  is  himself? 

Dick.  Yes,  madam,  I  would.  I  tell  you  I  am  a  regular  Fourth 
of  July  firework  when  once  you  touch  the  match.  Then  I  go 
off  like  fury,  and  if  you  let  me  alone  I  soon  explode  with  a  loud 
noise,  and  do  no  harm.  Attempt  to  put  me  out,  and  ten  to  one 
you  burn  your  fingers. 

Mrs.  p.     But  I  must  have  this  room  swept. 

Dick.     I  care  not ;  dust  or  no  dust,  here  stay  I. 

Mrs.  p.     Then  you  positively  decline  moving. 

Dick.     I  do. 


SCENE  II.— FRONT  PARLOR  OF  PROGRESS'  HOUSE. 

(Content,  Changeless  and  Progress  discovered  conversing.) 

Change.     I  believe  in  the  Past. 

CoNT.     I  am  satisfied  with  the  Present. 

Prog.     I  look  forward  with  hope  to  the  Future. 

Change.     I  am  convinced  that  mankind  are  degenerating. 

CoNT.     I  doubt  not  they're  just  as  good  as  ever  they  were. 

Prog.  I  will  demonstrate  that  they  are  much  better,  and  still 
improving  in  physical  and  moral  development. 

Change.     Well,  begin,  thou  sage  of  New  Amsterdam. 

Prog.     In  the  first  place,  they  are  much  stronger. 

Change.  Hear  him,  hear  him  !  Where,  now-a-days,  will  you 
find  men  that  will  kill  you  forty  thousand  pagans  before  break- 
fast? Strong!  The  present  generation  is  puny  compared  with 
the  last. 

CoNT.     It  is  plenty  strong  enough. 

Change.     Yes — to  attend  to  machinery. 
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Prog.  Your  heroes  are  fabulous.  We  are  larger,  sir,  than 
the  people  of  old  tunes. 

Change.     What  say  you  to  the  giants  of  antiquity? 

Prog.  There  have  been  none  since  the  flood ;  and  if  there 
had  been,  I  say  go  to  Vermont,  or  Kentucky,  or  Tennessee. — 
Uncle,  it  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  when  the  tournament  at  Eglin- 
toun  Castle,  a  year  or  two  ago,  was  in  contemplation,  few  suits  of 
ancient  hereditary  armor  could  be  found  large  enough  for  the 
modern  descendants  of  the  original  owners. 

Change.  I  don't  believe  one  word  of  it.  And  if  it  were  so  ? 
Fat,  nephew,  fat!  But  we  have  not  the  bone,  muscle,  sinew, 
nerve,  gristle,  of  our  forefathers. 

CoNT.  Stop,  stop;  the  anatomists  will  tell  you  we  are  as  well 
supplied  with  all  these  things  as  ever. 

Prog.  And  where  will  you  find  me  one  of  your  antiquities 
that  will  cut  up  a  tree  like  a  backwoodsman  ?  Answer  me  that, 
uncle.  Why,  one  of  your  heroes  would  be  done  up  before  he 
could  chop  half  a  cord. 

Change.  Sleight,  nephew.  They  are  brought  up  to  it  from 
infancy. 

Prog.  I  grant  you  that.  And  how  was  it  that  a  knight  in 
full  armor  was  enabled  to  vault  upon  his  horse  without  using  the 
stirrup  ?  By  constant  practice — training  from  childhood.  Our 
literature,  too,  sir,  is  much  finer  than  the  antique. 

Change.  What  astounding  ignorance  and  presumption!— 
{Enter  Dick  Meadows.) 
Here,  Master  Dick — by  the  way,  how  came  you  here  ? — you're 
on  my  side,  I  know.  I  say  down  with  all  modern  innovations. 
There's  nothing  since  been  equal  to  the  good  old  times  when  I 
was  a  buck  about  town. 

CoNT.  (aside).     Ah,  there's  the  secret  exposed. 

Dick.  But  did  not  the  age  you  set  up  for  perfection  improve 
on  the  preceding? 

Change.  Ah  !  so  you've  caught  my  nephew's  indecent  and 
ungentlemanly  method  of  arguing — asking  questions  like  an  in- 
fernal land-hunting  Yankee ! 

Dick.     But,  my  dear  sir — 

Change.  Don't  be  dearing  me,  Mr.  Dick.  None  of  your 
affectionate  insults  !  Away,  sir,  if  you  would  not  make  me  your 
enemy  !  (Progress  motions  him  to  go.) 

Dick.     Well,  I  will  go  pay  Julia  a  visit. 

Change.  No,  you  scoundrel,  decamp  !  Don't  let  the  grass 
grow  under  your  feet  till  you're  a  mile  from  here. 
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Dick.  I  won't,  sir.  I  go.  {Begins  to  move  off.)  {Aside.) 
But  I'll  be  back  again  soon.  {Exit.) 

CoNT.  I  don't  see  why  you  should  not  be  satisfied  with  the 
literature  of  the  present  day. 

Prog.  Yes,  uncle,  what  reasonable  objection  can  you  urge 
against  it  ? 

Change.     There's  too  much  of  it. 

CoNT.     So  much  the  better  for  the  small  grocers. 

Prog.  That  only  proves  the  singular  fertility  of  men's  intel- 
lects now-a-days.  It  indicates  the  universal  prevalence  of  know- 
ledge and  education. 

Change.  Yes,  that's  the  trouble.  Everybody  is  learned 
now-a-days.  We  "  educate  the  masses,"  as  the  quack  politicians 
say.  Your  shoemaker  now  can  talk  Latin  and  divinity.  Ah, 
there  was  a  time — yes — yes — in  my  younger  days — happy  igno- 
rance— hum — hum.  No  use  of  people  being — hah — I  wish — I 
wish,  I  say,  some  one  would  write  a  romance. 
(Dick  Meadows  is  announced  by  the  Servant  as  Mr.  Imitate.) 

Prog,  {aside).  What  supernatural  impudence  in  the  young- 
ster !  I  must  carry  him  through  though,  if  I  can.  {Moud.) 
Uncle,  allow  me  to  introduce  to  you  Mr.  Barnaby  Imitate.  You 
have  heard  of  him,  no  doubt  ? 

CoNT.  {aside).     What  means  this  masquerade? 

Change,  {ivithout  observing  him  particularly).  I  wish  some 
one  would  Avrite  a  comedy,  romance,  or  something  or  other,  and 
write  it  well,  to  preserve  the  manners  of  my  younger  days,  be- 
fore your  modern  innovations  had  ruined  men's  characters.  I 
mean  the  times  when  men  wore  white-top  boots  and  bottle-green 
coats  of  a  morning,  and  in  silk  stockings  and  pumps  walked  to  a 
party  with  the  thermometer  at  zero  in  the  evening.  Then  there 
was  stamina  amongst  men.  What  think  you  of  the  idea,  Mr. 
Imitate  ?     You  enjoy  the  reputation  of  being  an  able  critic. 

Dick  {modestly).  You  overrate  my  reputation,  sir.  As  to 
attempting  what  you  glance  at,  believe  me,  sir,  it  would  be  mad- 
ness, mere  madness. 

Change.     But  why?     Why,  Mr.  Imitate? 

Dick.  Do  you  not  know,  sir,  that  the  English  Reviews  have 
long  since  decided  that  there  are  no  materials  for  tragedy,  come- 
dy or  romance,  in  this  country  ?  The  English  Reviews  have 
said  it,  sir ! 

Change.     Pish  !     The  English  Reviews  be  damned  ! 
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Dick  [pretending  to  be  horror-stricken).  The  English  Re- 
views be  da — da — da — 

Prog,  [aside).     Barnaby  Imitate  to  the  life,  by  the  great  canal. 

Change.     Yes,  sir,  be  da — da — da — 

Dick.     But,  Mr.  Changeless,  co — co — co — consider  ! 

CoNT.  [aside).     This  is  a  very  strange  affair. 

Change.  I  won't  consider  !  What !  shall  a  parcel  of  envi- 
ous, carping,  criticising  usurpers  abroad,  and  their  dunder-headed 
blockheads  of  followers  here,  persuade  us  that  nothing  grows  in 
this  land  worthy  of  preservation  ?  As  if  there  was  a  place  or  a 
time  in  this  world,  when  there  Avas  a  lack  of  tragedy,  comedy,  or 
romance  for  men  to  see  if  they  chose  to  keep  their  eyes  open. 
No  romance !  No  tragedy  !  Why,  the  early  history  of  every 
state  in  this  Union  is  a  tissue  of  tragedies  and  romances  ! 

Dick.  Holy  Moses!  —  The  Quarterly  —  The  Edinburgh — 
Blackwood — The  Dublin. 

Change.  Tell  me  not  of  the  gods  of  your  idolatry.  Whisper 
not  your  spell  so  fearfully — it  terrifies  not  me. 

Prog,  [aside).  Oh,  Lord  !  the  old  gentleman  has  now 
mounted  one  of  his  hobbies,  and  there  is  no  telling  how  hard  and 
how  far  he  will  ride  him. 

Dick.  But,  Mr.  Changeless,  this  is  now  a  time-honored 
maxim. 

Change.  Tush — time  can  bring  no  honor  to  such  foul  as- 
persions. Now,  sir,  I  am  no  critic,  but  mark  my  words.  If  any 
man  write  such  a  Tragedy,  Comedy,  or  Romance  even  tolerably 
well,  and  appeal  to  American  feeling,  he  will  be  supported  by 
American  feeling.  Thank  Heaven,  and  our  own  great  men,  this 
abject  submission  to  English  opinion  is  wearing  away  rapidly, 
and^this  revolution,  which  has  been  going  on  for  years,  is  the 
only  real  modern  improvement,  in  my  opinion,  worthy  to  be  dig- 
nified as  such.  (Dick  smiles.)  Hey,  what's  all  this  ?  Zounds, 
Master  Dick,  are  you  everybody  at  once  ?  Are  you  Hindoo 
juggler,  conjuror,  you  scamp.  However,  this  won't  do.  One  trick 
of  the  kind  is  enough.  I'm  seriously  offended  this  time,  Dick. 
Speak  not,  hut  take  yourself  off.  [Exit  Dick  Meadows.)  Pro- 
gress, that  fellow  is  too  saucy.  If  it  were  not  for  the  sake  of  Julia, 
I  would  dismiss  him  at  once. 

CoNT.  [aside).  Family  discussions  !  I  fancy  I  had  better 
take  my  leave.  [Moud.)  Mr.  Changeless,  I  hope  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  again  soon.    Good  morning,  Mr.  Progress. 

[Exit  Content.) 
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Change.  What,  to  come  here  to  play  upon  the  old  man,  to 
laugh  in  his  sleeve  at  my  opinions — to  make  sport  of  my  infirmity 
of  disposition — (Mrs.  P.  appears  at  the  door  and  beckons  to 
Progress,  who  goes  out) — to  rouse  me  into  a  real  passion  on 
false  pretences — to  worry  me  into  an  unseemly  exhibition  of 
rage — by  the  Lord  Harry,  Progress — {looks  round) — What ! 
Deserted !  All  gone  ' — Hum,  FU  get  my  book,  and  calm  myself 
with  Seneca  on  the  Passions.  [Exit  Changeless.) 


SCENE  TIL— BACK  PARLOR  OF  PROGRESS'  HOUSE. 

(Dick  Meadows,  Julia,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Progress  discovered.) 

Dick.  And  why  am  I  to  be  made  the  plaything  of  this  whim- 
sical old  man  ?  Why  is  the  happiness  of  two  human  beings  to 
be  at  the  disposal  of  a  half  madman? 

Prog.  Stop,  Mr.  Meadows  !  Has  not  he  on  whom  we  are 
all  dependent  some  right  to  interest  himself  in  the  welfare  of  one 
whom  he  has  cherished?  And  have  you  yet  allowed  him  suffi- 
cient time  and  opportunity  to  judge  of  your  character  ?  We  may 
trust  you,  but  why  should  he  to  whom  you  were  till  lately  a  per- 
fect stranger  ? 

Dick.  But  to  be  thus  arbitrarily  denied  the  house.  He  is  a 
tyrant! 

Prog.  Are  you  not  yourself  unreasonable  ?  You  would  peril 
your  hopes  by  an  indiscreet  precipitancy,  and  then  blame  him  for 
your  own  rash  act.  This  violence  does  not  raise  you  in  my 
esteem,  Richard.  Know  you  not  that  but  for  him  I  should  this 
moment  be  a  beggar  ?  Know  you  not  that  it  is  through  his  gene- 
rosity alone,  that  I  am  not  forced  to  toil  literally  for  my  daily 
bread?     And  knowing  this — 

Dick.  Julia,  I  appeal  to  you.  Will  you  submit  to  this  op- 
pression ?  Will  you  not  scorn  these  pitiful  considerations,  and 
be  mine,  in  spite  of  tyrannical  and  calculating  relatives  ? 

Julia.  Shame  on  you !  Is  this  he  that  wooed  and  won  my 
unsuspecting  heart  ?  Richard,  you  will  believe  me  when  I  say 
that  poverty  would  not  deter  me  from  sharing  your  weal  and 
your  woe — 

Dick.     There  spoke  your  noble  heart! 

Julia.  But  to  expect  that  I  should  involve  those  to  whom  I 
owe  all  that  I  am,  who  enjoy  my  unbounded  confidence  and  af- 
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fection — my  dear,  dear  parents — is  selfish  and  sinful,  and  could 
never  come  to  good.  Were  I  alone  concerned,  you  should  not 
appeal  in  vain ; — as  it  is,  never,  never  will  I  consent  to  a  union 
under  such  circumstances  ! 

[Throivs  herself  into  her  father'' s  arms.) 

Dick.     Enough — you  love  me  not ! 

Julia.  Richard ! — may  God  forgive  you  the  suspicion ! — 
Cruel,  cruel ! 

Dick.  Forgive  me;  I  know  not  what  I  say.  He  will  drive 
me  mad! 

Mrs.  p.  (aside).  Poor  boy,  I  pity  him.  (Wipes  tears  from 
her  eyes.)  (Moud.)  But,  Mr.  Richard,  it  seems  to  me  that  you 
and  all  of  us  are  expending  a  great  deal  of  sentiment,  virtuous  de- 
termination, and  fury,  to  no  good  purpose.  What's  the  use  of 
all  this?  It  is  just  like  John  advising  me  to  put  more  brandy  in 
my  mince  pie.  Truly,  Richard,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  are  a 
very  unreasonable  youth.  Because  you  cannot  have  your  bread 
and  butter  quite  as  soon  as  you  want  it,  you  cry  like  a  spoilt 
child,  and  seem  resolved  not  to  take  it  at  all.  Uncle  Changeless 
very  reasonably  desires  a  few  days  to  judge  of  your  character, 
and  you  are  in  a  fury  because  he  is  not  captivated  with  you  at 
first  sight. 

Dick.  True.  I  am  not  yet  utterly  condemned.  I  will  cast 
myself  at  his  feet,  and  with  all  the  eloquence  of  a  loving  heart,  I 
will  pour  forth  my  entreaties  for  his  consent. 

(Mlxlks  quickly  toivards  the  door.) 

Prog,  (lays  his  hand  on  I)ick''s  arm).  Stay,  young  man.  Let 
an  older  and  a  cooler,  if  not  a  wiser  head,  manage  this  business. 
You  will  spoil  all  with  your  vehemence.  If  every  other  means 
fail,  then  try  your  passionate  appeal,  and  welcome.  Wait  you 
here,  and  I  will  speak  to  my  uncle.  There  he  goes  into  the  next 
room  this  very  moment.  You  remain  quiet,  and  I  will  do  what 
I  can  for  you.  (Walks  towards  a  side  door.)  How  now?  His 
voice?  There  must  be  somebody  with  him.  We  must  wait  a 
while.  Mary,  we'll  leave  the  young  people  to  make  up  their 
quarrel.  (Exetmt  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Progress.) 
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SCENE  IV.— FRONT  PARLOR  IN  PROGRESS' 
HOUSE. 

(Changeless  alone  with  a  book  in  his  hand.) 
Change.  Oh  Lord,  Lord,  how  the  world  has  changed  within 
my  recollection!  Alas,  the  days  of  slow  traveling  and  quick  wit 
are  no  more.  No  man  can  walk  quietly  along  in  this  cilj%  with- 
out being  pestered  with  forty  invitations — "Broadway  up!"  A 
man's  sanity  is  doubted,  if  he  venture  to  travel  with  horses  to  see 
the  country,  instead  of  hissing  along — chu — chu — chu — whiz — 
biz — phiz — ting-a-ling — splash,  splash — dash,  mash,  crash — hiss- 
ing, rending,  tearing — whistling  and  shrieking  like  a  regiment  of 
insane  fifes,  kindly  assisted  by  a  chorus  of  eagles — frightening 
horses — killing  cows — burning  hay-stacks — turning  the  houses 
hind  part  before,  and  making  them  look  nine  ways  from  Sunday 
— debauching  morals — kicking  up  a  dust. — sowing  Canada  this- 
tles and  rag-weed — marring  the  fair  face  of  nature — scaring  the 
echoes — banishing  the  dryads  and  the  nymphs — in  a  word,  ruin- 
ing a  beautiful  world ! 

And  this  is  called  traveling!  A  New  Yorker  has  six  weeks 
to  spare.  Will  he  travel  over,  and  become  acquainted  with  part 
of  his  own  state?  Not  he.  There's  time  enough  for  him  to  be 
steamed  over  great  part  of  the  Union.  None  of  your  insignificant 
journeys  for  him — none  of  your  snails'  pace  for  the  votary  of  rail- 
roads! He  packs  up  a  portmanteau,  takes  a  steamboat  at  seven 
o'clock  at  night,  and  rages  up  the  Hudson  after  dark,  cursing  his 
luck  the  while,  because  he's  aboard  the  slowest  boat.  Next 
morning  at  daylight,  he's  in  a  railroad-car,  and  in  twenty-four 
hours,  more  or  less,  we  find  him  at  Niagara.  He  has  already 
heard  the  waters  roar,  and  been  behind  the  falls;  that's  enough 
for  him.  He's  uneasy  until  he's  off  again;  a  steamboat  receives 
him,  and  before  we  know  where  we  are,  he  has  reached  Chicago, 
or  Green  Bay.  He  jumps  ashore,  and  makes  a  straight  track  for 
the  Illinois  river.  Unlucky  devil,  he  has  to  do  this  by  stage — 
never  mind — steamboat  again — paddle,  paddle,  paddle.  Here  he 
is  on  the  Mississippi — paddle  again. — Suddenly  he  falls  into  a 
dreadful  state  of  excitement  on  the  appearance  of  a  rival  boat — 
bribes  the  fireman  to  burn  more  wood — is  in  a  fever  of  anxiety, 
till  the  boilers  of  one  or  both  explode — is  blown  up  perhaps  sky- 
high — lands  on  his  feet — presses  on  still  more  eagerly  to  Nevir  Or- 
19 
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leans — walks  on  the  Levee — patronizes  the  opera — the  devil  take 
operas, — finally  takes  the  mail-rout  direct  for  New  York,  tra- 
vels day  and  night;  and  when  he  arrives  at  home,  fancies  he  has 
seen  the  country,  and  talks  of  his  Western  tour.  So  much  is 
there  in  a  lively  imagination ! 

(Enter  Servant-girl.) 

GiuL.     There's  a  gentleman  at  the  door  wants  to  see  you,  sir. 

Change.  Ask  him  in.  {Exit  Girl.)  I  wonder  who  can  want 
to  see  me  ?  I  thought  forty  years  would  have  settled  most  of  my 
old  acquaintance. 

(Enter  Elihu  Go-ahead.) 
(Aside.)     Hum — a   stranger — wants   to   humbug   me,   I'll   bet. 
(Aloud.)     Take  a  seat,  sir. 

Elihu  (sits).     Much  obliged — my  name  is  Go-ahead,  sir. 

Change,  (aside).  The  fellow  with  the  pernicious  appellation! 
(Aloud.)     Well,  Mr.  Go-ahead,  what's  your  business  with  me? 

Elihu,  You  have  property,  sir,  in  St.  Lawrence  county — 
tract  known  as  the  Changeless  Anti-improvement  Retreat — so  set 
down  in  the  tax-list — water  lots,  privileges,  fisheries— do  you  yet 
own  it,  sir? 

Change.     I  do — and  may  I  ask  what  is  that  to  you  ? 

Elihu.  Mr.  Changeless,  I  hope  your  name  is  not  indicative 
of  your  disposition. 

Change.     Again  I  ask,  sir,  what  is  that  to  you? 

Elihu.  Mr.  Changeless,  you  are  a  fortunate  individual — I 
find,  sir,  on  your  land — is  there  nobody  listening? 

(Rises  and  examines  the  doors.) 

Change.     What,  what,  for  Heaven's  sake  ? — no  mines,  I  hope. 

Elihu.  Mines!  Belter  than  that.  There  is,  sir,  on  your  land, 
a  site  for  a  grand  commercial  mart! 

Change,  (rises  in  agitation,  and  paces  the  room).  I'm  weary 
of  this  life  !  Is  there  no  comfort  left  for  me  on  earth  ?  I  had  flat- 
tered myself  that  there  was  nothing  on  my  land  but  rocks  and 
trees.  I  had  indulged  the  hope  that  nothing  could  be  made  of 
my  property  but  boards  and  farms.  And  now  to  be — it  will  kill 
me! 

Elihu.     Why,  what  on  airth  is  the  matter  with  the  man ! 

Change.     A  commercial  mart! 

Elihu.  Yes,  sir,  I  assure  you  the  situation  is  admirable,  un- 
precedented. Virgin  forest  now  to  be  sure,  but  by  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  few  thousand  dollars,  it  might  be  made  a  great  central 
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depot — an  unexampled  emporium — a — only  wants  a  railroad,  sir, 
— by  the  way,  I  have  a  map  of  the  property  and  plan  of  the  road 
with  me.     (UnroHs  a  map.)     Here,  sir,  you  perceive — 

Chance,  (stoppins;  to  look  at  it).  Ah — I  see,  I  see — a  fine 
river  on  one  side  of  my  property,  and  a  dirty,  muddy,  stagnant, 
sickly  abortion  of  an  unfinished  canal  on  the  other,  and  you  want 
me  to  construct  a  railroad  between  the  two.  Why,  you  reprobate, 
you  demon,  it  is  a  mere  flying  in  the  face  of  Providence. 

Elihu.  These  are  hard  words,  Mr.  Changeless — but  don't 
you  perceive  how  much  this  road  would  increase  the  value  of 
your  property? 

Change.  I  am  satisfied  with  it  as  it  stands.  You  would  make 
me  expend  half  my  fortune  for  benefits  which  may  possibly  accrue 
some  centuries  hence,  and  tell  me  I  am  making  money.  I  tell 
you,  sir,  I  have  already  paid  the  State,  in  taxes,  enough  to  sicken 
me  of  the  improved  value  of  my  lands,  if  I  should  live  fifty  years. 
Thank  Heaven,  they  can't  legislate  them  bodily  away! 

Elihu.  But  consider,  sir — the  internal  improvement — satis- 
faction of  public  sentiment — advantage  to  the  country. 

Change.  Internal  improvement!  Infernal  rather!  Infernal 
— infernal — infernal ! 

Elihu.     But  public  sentiment — advantage  to  the  country — 

Change.  The  devil  take  public  sentiment!  Damn  the  advan- 
tage to  the  country — no,  no,  I  don't  mean  that — but — but — the 
devil  take  you,  you,  you,  you,  and  all  miscreants  like  you.  Why 
don't  you  pick  my  pockets  at  once  and  be  done  with  it?  None  of 
your  cursed,  round-about,  dilatory,  mean-spirited,  legal  modes  of 
diddling  a  man  out  of  his  money. 

Elihu.  Mr.  Changeless,  I  must  say,  this  abusive  conduct  of 
yours  is  very  singular — 

Change.  Singular!  I  wish  it  was  double,  sir — ten  times  as 
much  abuse  and  ten  times  as  strong — that  it  might  penetrate  your 
devilish  wrought-iron  head.  I  wish  I  could  scream  with  the  con- 
centrated shrillness  of  forty  steam  whistles,  that  you  might  be 
enabled  to  understand  me,  you  uneasy  concatenation  of  stearn, 
rails,  cylinders  and  imposition.  Mr.  Go-ahead,  you  may  perhaps 
understand  and  pardon  my  excitement,  when  I  tell  you,  that  you 
have  this  day  put  to  flight  some  Utopian  dreams  I  had  encouraged 
of  having  penetrated  beyond  the  reach  of  improvement — dissi- 
pated some  hopes  I  had  fondly  cherished,  of  living  and  dying  in 
peace.  I  had  hoped,  sir,  that  I  might  have  been  permitted  to 
pass  the  rest  of  my  pilgrimage  on  earth  in  quiet,  and  that  I  had 
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found  a  place  where  my  bones,  after  my  death,  might  rest  undis- 
turbed by  corporations,  street-inspectors,  railroad-projectors,  canal- 
diggers,  scientific  agriculturists,  and  all  similar  nuisances  to 
society, 

Elihu.  Well,  I  confess,!  can't  exactly  understand  your  ideas 
— but  people  will  have  strange  fancies — eccentric  some— some 
half-cracked. 

Change.  Amongst  whom,  I  presume,  you  include  me,  Mr. 
Go-ahead. 

Elihu.  Not  at  all,  I  assure  you — far  from  it.  [Aside.)  There's 
no  persuading  him  to  the  railroad,  that's  clear.  I'll  try  the  other 
project.  (Aloud.)  Mr.  Changeless,  one  of  the  greatest  improve- 
ments of  the  age  is  the  economy  practiced  in  the  burning  of  fuel. 
Now  I,  sir,  have  invented  a  stove  which  exceeds  everything  yet, 
but  I  find  mj^self  in  want  of  the  capital  to  enable  me  to  introduce 
it  successfully  to  the  public.  If  you  would  wish,  therefore,  to  pur- 
chase part  of  my  patent  right,  I  should  be  disposed  to  be  accom- 
modating as  to  price.  Extraordinary  invention — soon  become 
universal — economy — air-tight. 

Change.  Mr.  Go-ahead,  if  I  could  instantly  annihilate  every 
stove,  and  all  recollection  of  them,  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  I 
would  do  so  without  hesitation.  I  verily  believe,  sir,  they  are 
one  cause  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  human  race.  Air-tight  ! — one 
of  those  diabolical  contrivances,  I  suppose,  that  explodes,  if  you 
do  not  spend  half  your  time  in  attending  on  it. 

Elihu.     I  assure  you,  sir — 

Change.  Assure  me  not,  for  I  have  made  up  my  mind  not  to 
believe  you.  Sir,  a  man  who  is  so  wedded  to  railroads,  who  in- 
vents air-tight  stoves,  is  not  deserving  of  credit.  Mark  me,  sir,  I. 
say  it  is  impossible  that  he  should  speak  the  truth.  Truth  and 
stoves  I  hold  to  be  incompatible.  When  you  find  a  man  that 
warms  himself  by  a  good,  roaring,  cheerful,  sparkling,  hearty, 
old-fashioned  hickory  fire,  trust  him  implicitly  without  further 
inquiry. 

Elihu.  Mr.  Changeless,  these  are  very  strange  opinions — 
wouldn't  meet  with  the  public  approbation. 

Change.     Opinions! — I  express  my  sincere  conviction. 

Elihu.     Then  you  decline  interesting  yourself  in  my  scheme  ? 

Change.  Yes,  sir.  Ten  thousand  times,  yes.  I  would  see 
you  and  your  whole  generation  crammed  into  the  mouths  of  your 
stoves,  before  I  would  condescend  to  interest  myself  in  sheet-iron 
and  such  like  economical  nonsense.    Besides,  it's  a  wicked  plot — 
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it's  no  better  than  manslaughter.  Why,  sir,  the  average  of  human 
life  is  shortened  at  least  ten  years  by  the  prevalent  use  of  stoves. 
To  be  sure,  there  is  economy  in  that. 

Elihu.  Sir,  you  are  behind  the  age — three  hundred  years  at 
least — public  opinion,  sir — spirit  of  the  nineteenth  century — 

Change.  Away,  Beelzebub,  prince  of  diabolical  inventions ! 
Vanish,  spirit  of  the  nineteenth  century,  or  I  shall  do  something  I 
may  be  ashamed  of.  I  can  contain  myself  no  longer — I  shall  be 
obliged  to  put  myself  into  a  strait-jacket — 

[Advances furiously  upon  Elihu.) 

Elihu  {aside).     An  escaped  lunatic,  as  I'm  a  sinner! 

[Exit  in  dismay.) 
(Enter  Progress.) 

Change.  So,  nephew,  here  have  I  had  a  sort  of  patent  man, 
who  tried  to  inveigle  me  into  railroaie  and  air-tight  stoves,  and  I 
know  not  what ;  but  I  became  warm,  and.  told  him  certain  dry 
truths  which  seemed  to  disagree  with  him.  Elihu  Go-ahead,  he 
called  himself. 

Prog.  Ah,  my  old  acquaintance,  Elihu.  A  man  of  compre- 
hensive views,  that,  but  sanguine — too  sanguine.  He's  poor  now 
— was  rich,  but  lost  his  property  in  the  service  of  his  country,  by 
laying  out  towns — 

Change.     On  paper,  I  suppose. 

Prog.  Railroads,  canals,  and  in  other  enterprises  of  the  like 
nature.  He  was  very  attentive  to  Julia  last  year,  and  I  rather 
encouraged  him.  I  liked  his  energy  and  opinions,  but  Julia 
would  have  nothing  to  say  to  him. 

Change.  I  don't  wonder.  A  woman  might  as  well  marry  a 
steam-pipe  or  an  electric  telegraph.  [Aside.)  Yes,  yes — I  re- 
collect Dick  told  me  of  him.  Damme,  what  possessed  me  to 
quarrel  with  Dick?  I  wish  I  could  find  the  fellow — I  would 
marry  him  to  Julia  at  once  to  save  her  from  that  monster. 
[Enter  Mrs.  P.) 

[Raising  his  voice.)  I'll  go  into  the  other  room  and  write  him  aa 
apology. 

Mrs.  p.     No,  no,  you  must  not  go  in  there. 

Change.     And  why? 

Mrs.  p.  Uncle,  you  ought  never  to  ask  such  questions  of  a 
good  housekeeper. 

Change.  Ah — it's  being  swept,  I  suppose,  or  dusted.  But 
I  won't  be  there  half  a  minute.     [Opens  the  folding  doors  be- 
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tween  the  two  parlors.)  How?  What's  this?  The  pigeons' 
nest,  as  I  live — the  retreat  of  the  turtle  doves.  Dick,  you  scoun- 
drel, vvhere's  our  treaty?  'Sblood,  who  invited  you  here  this 
time? 

Dick.  Oh,  I  have  a  standing  invitation  from  this  lady.  [Look's 
at  Julia.)  Besides,  you  will  recollect  our  conference  was  broken 
off  before  I  had  ratified  that  article. 

Change.  Ah,  you  saucy  dog!  However,  I  give  my  consent, 
lest  worse  come  of  it.  Lovers,  I  perceive,  are  like  rats.  You 
cannot  keep  'em  out  of  the  house.  Come  forth,  youth  and  beauty, 
that  I  may  consent  to  your  wedding  in  form.  [They  come  for- 
ward.) Nephew,  Mary,  the  affectionate  pair  have  now  only  you 
to  deal  with.  Ha !  this  makes  me  young  again — I  shall  dance 
at  a  wedding  once  more — we'll  have  an  old-time  frolic. 

Julia  [clinging  round  his  neck).  Now  you  are  again,  indeed, 
my  good  uncle. 

Change.  Ay,  that's  the  way  with  frail  humanity.  Refuse  a 
request,  however  unreasonable,  and  you  become  at  once — by 
magic  as  it  were — old,  mean,  tyrannical :  grant  it,  and  until  the 
obliged  party  happens  to  be  denied  something  else,  you  are 
elderly,  generous,  amiable.  However,  Julia,  I'll  say  this  for  you, 
that  you  might  have  made  a  worse  choice.  He's  a  good-looking 
fellow — rather  handsome  dog — looks  a  little  like  me  when  I  was 
young — before  the  flood,  eh,  Dick,  you  scamp  ?  But,  Dick,  you 
must  quiz  the  dilapidated  remnant  of  antiquity  no  more. 

Dick  [gayly).  No — now  and  here  do  I  renounce  all  foibles, 
follies  and  levities,  except  such  as  are  incident  to  human  nature 
in  general,  and  to  myself  in  particular. 

Change.  Oh,  unprecedented  reformation!  What  say  you  to 
the  embryo  ascetic,  Julia  ? 

Julia  [looking  at  Dick).     I  say  nothing,  but  believe. 

Dick  [taking  her  hand).  I  thank  you,  Julia.  Here  I  firmly 
resolve  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  and  become  a  valuable  member  of 
society.     The  happy  can  be  wise  and  good. 

Prog.  Yes,  Dick,  who  knows  but  you  may  become  an  illus- 
tration of  the  infinite  perfectibility  of  man? 

Mrs.  p.  [aside  to  Julia).  Julia,  dear,  I  thought  I  noticed  a  hole 
in  your  stocking. 

Change,  [rubbing  his  hands  together).  And  when  shall  we 
have  the  wedding?  I  should  like  to  stretch  my  legs  once  more 
in  a  dance  before  I  die.  Recollect,  I  must  have  the  prettiest 
partner  in  the  room,  and  the  first  kiss  after  the  bridegroom.  Hey, 
Dick,  shall  it  be  soon  ? 
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Dick  (aside).  Now  for  my  proposition — I  should  like  to  put 
an  end  lo  all  uncertainly.  But  how  to  introduce  it — I  am  almost 
afraid. 

Change.  Zounds,  Dick,  why  don't  you  speak  out?  One 
would  think  you  were  naming  the  day  to  be  hanged,  instead  of 
married.  Must  I  refer  to  Julia?  'Sblood,  man,  shall  it  be  soon,  I 
say  ? 

Dick.  With  all  my  heart.  This  very  day,  with  your  per- 
mission, we'll  take  a  hack,  and  settle  the  business  at  once  before 
the  nearest  magistrate. 

Change.  'Sdeath,  sir,  none  of  your  ungodly  modern  improve- 
ments !  No,  Dick,  we'll  have  a  parson — and  punch — and  a 
supper — and  music — and  dancing  !  None  of  your  solemn,  dull, 
melancholy  modern  weddings  for  me ! 


THE    END. 
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